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t. Dami.cn a cloth 

With NV^tcr. 



2. Wring until itily 
»1 gbtfy djmp. 



5, Pou r n I i . w 
t'r'^ra if O-Gcdaf 

Puhib. 



4. C ' Iran n K r a ' « 

t licit p i.s't W‘4 b 

dry cl''tb. 


Dust the 
0- Cedar way 

Enjoy every day a home 
kept clean and shining with 
O'Cedar Polish. It's touch 
quickly brightens all furniture 
and gives a gleaming finish 
to all the stained wood. 




Polish 


The secret is — it cleans as it 
polishes. A few drops on your 
duster makes dusting dustless, 
and leaves a glossy lustre 
behind. It is economical 
— ^a small bottle O'Cedarises 
a home for several weeks. 

Tlic Channell Chemical Company, Ltd., 

Slough, Bucks. 



Get your O-Cedar Polish 
to-day — 1/3 to 12/6 ; 
O-Cedar Polish Mop for 
floors, 4 9 and 5/9. 


Send for Post Free 
Sample of the new 



BRITISH MADE 


CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 


ALL MAKES OF ADDING AND 
CALCXILATING MACHINES. 

THE 
ERIKA 
FOLDING 
VISIBLE 

WRITER, _ 

Tbs Portable de Luxe. 
AVith neat tr&veUing case and 
instructions .. £14 14s. 
Htrt PurOiaH Eaty Term*. 
OFFICE FURMTUUE. 



TAYLOR’S 
TYPEWRITERS 

74. CHANCERY LANE, 
HOLBORN LONDON. 

Uipc BUY, EXCHANGE, QCI I 

nint, repair, and otLL 

All Makes of Typewriters 4 Duplicators 

Buy an ERIKA for 5/- per week. 
Write for Bargain List 46. 
Tei. : Holborn 4810. 4 lines. 


I P hearing is impaired from anv c.-iuse — • n’t r. 

• ■ New Patent Invisible •* OREILLETTES ’* enable 
you to bear perfectly. 

An inexpensive out- 
fit guaranteed to 
give satisfaction f.r 
Money back if net satL-fied. 

If ftii/or Booklet. Perso^uii iritcrft. 'v y cippoiirt’> 

The “OREILLEnES” Co. '“4? 


DEAF? 


17/6 


» * 


t. E), 236, Gt. Portland 
Strear, Loneoc. W. 1. 




HE WlNDSOE 




occasional applications o 
Cream, she looks as fresh afte 
5 when she set out m the moi 
fresh as she looks. 

.w„g c..... fSijSu 




Southampton Kow, London, 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 7* 


F so. there . » ' 

ab mt it, 


ftuffev any einh ' 

you C' 'UH 

B.Li. Appn»» * ' 

likeunovdin !*■' 

always 

yOUR TROJ: 
hanc ,pf 

B tw-lcgs avv. u 'I* 
ness, spoil yoiir 1*1' 
nuistince a’v * ■ . 

This Inganio' 

, easy te put oi . 

^ Hundred* ot 

EE ntnitraled 

the B.E. AB 

23, Chart® 


t ' e e.'tr 

hkh 

Kf'jl ‘ •'U'"’* 


The first few nights in 
house or hotel are usuall 
young and old alihe, 

“ not exactly nervous, bu 

The "but is eloquent. 

Banish that feeling of 
whilst holiday-making in 
surroundings, by using 

night lights. Pa 

two with your luggage, 
it worth your while. 


nial* 


itiiout 


SftHron Hou^ 
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Why So Pretty ? 

Analyze a beauty’s beauty 


Then dental science, after 
long research, found two film 
combatants. One acts to cur- 
dle film, one to remove it, and 
without any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these 
methods by many careful tests. 
Then a new- type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern 
research. These two great 
film destroyers were embodied 
in it. 

That tooth paste is called 
Pepsodent. It is daily used by 
careful people of some 50 
nations now. 

These things also 

Dental research proved other 
things essential. So Pepsodent 
multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids as they 
form. 

It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


Note how white teeth count 


If you ever envy pretty teeth, 
let us show you how folks get 
them. 

You see them everywhere to- 
day, They have brought to 
millions new charm and new 
beauty. 

It is so the world over, for 
people are using a new cleaning 
method now. And largely by 
dental advice. 

: They fight film 


Food stains, etc., discolour 
it, then it forms cloudy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. That’s 
why beautiful teeth were seen 
less often than now. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
•n contact with the teeth — the 
acid may cause decay. Tooth 
troubles came to nearly all. 

Old ways inadequate 


Film makes teeth dingy — No ordinary tooth paste 
that viscous film you feel. It effectively combats film. So 
clings to teeth, enters crevices nearly everybody was affected 
and stops there. more or less. 


Thus Pepsodent gives mani- 
fold power to Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agents. 

This test will tell 

Pepsodent quickly proves 
itself. The changes in a week 
will delight you. 

Send this coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

This test may change the 
whole dental history of your 
home. Cut out the coupon now. 



The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, free from harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading dentists 

the world over. 

Sold in two sizes — 113 & 21- 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 






THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

(Dept. 155), 42, Southwark Bridge Road, 

London, S.E. 1. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to — 


Isame 




— .... a. ....... 


t • * 


Give full address. Write plainly. 
O nly one tu be to a fain 
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SUPEB fLUOUS HAIR 

I Cured it Quickly, Root and 
All, so it Never Returned. 

I Will Send Free Full Particulars of the 
Sacred Hindoo Secret Which Cured Me. 


For years I was the victim of horrid hair growths on my 
face and arms. I was a sight. Every time I met another 
woman with this “ mannish " mark and saw how it spoiled 

her looks I became the more 
distracted, for I had tried 
all the pastes, powders, 
licluids, and other “hair- 
removers ” I had ever heard 
of, but always with the 
same unsatisfactory result. 

Finally, my husband, a 
noted surgeon and an Officer 
in the British Army, se- 
cured from a native Hindoo 
soldier (whose life he had 
saved) the closely-guarded 
secret of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, which forbids Hindoo 
women to have the slightest 
trace of hair except the hair 
on their head. I used it. 
lu a few days all mv hair 
growths had gtme. To-day 
not a trace can Vie found. 
It has been killed for ever, 
root and all. My experience 
with this wonderful remedy 
was so remarkable that 1 
feel it my duty to tell ray 
experience to others aftlicted, that they may profit by it, and 
not waste their time and money on worthless “concoctions" 
as I did. 

Therefore, to any lady who will send me the coupon below 
or copy of.it, with your name and address, within the next few 
days, semiing three penny stamps to cover my outlay for 
posting, I will send quite free full information, so that you 
may for ever end all trace of embarrassing hair by the 
wonderful method that cured me. Please state whether 
Mrs. or Aliss, and address your letter as below. 



The yative woinen of Indta 
necer hare any trace of 
Superfluous Hair. J wifi 
send you the secret. 


THIS FREE COUPON 


or copy of same to be 
sent with your name and 
address and 3d. stamps. 

Airs. HUDSON : Please send me free full information 
and instructions tn cure superfluous hair. Address : 
Frederica Bl dson, Floor SUH, No. !), Old Uaveudish 
Street, London, W. 1. 


fM IK)irrAyT yOTE.—Mrs. Uudson hehmys toa/ntntly 
high in Society^ and is the iridou' of a jnunnin^nt^Anny 0//icer, 
so you can write her with every con fide nee. Address as aboi'e. 


15,000,000 SATISFIED USERS 

The Best & Cheapest Light, 400 C.P. 

Petrol Gas 30/- per annum, com- 
pared with £6 for Paraffin. 

Ailopted by U.S. tii»\crunient. 
lUrj/c for Lift to 

Dept. 97. STANLEYS (Stratford), Ltd. 

36, AVurtoii Knad, Louiinii, E,15. 
Showroiiins: A'iT, t)xft>ril St. (1st Floor), W.l 




ijriQCC The only ifitont Noso Macldtie.s in 

(|,e woiltl. Improve ugly iiosi's of 
fill kinds. Sciciititic ycl sititpkv Can be worn 
during sleep. 

Hetul sluinpt’d cHVt'loi>e for fitll particulars. 

DCn UnQCC lung ostablisliotl inedi* 

ntU FiudCvs t'liity aitpi'uveil 'I'lvattnent 
aksohituly cure-H ml iiosett. 4/- i>ost free. 
Foreign, 1.^0 e-xtra. 

IIPI V CADQ iniproved Kubbor Ear 

UuLl CHnO« Caps remedy ugly out- 
standing ears. Hundreds of successful oaspsi. 7/6 
post free. Forel.g^ii. 1,'d extra.— D. LEES RAY. 
SPECIALIST, 10. Jennyn Street, London, S.W.l. 


cant break 
these Doggie — 
they’re , 




N 




HU ReUtACES 

i he Lace with the extra long wear 

HuRCULACES are made in many varieties 
for Ladies', Men's and Children’s Boots 
and Shoes in all the popular shades. 

Ask for HURCULACES and you know that 

you are getting the best possible value for 
your money, prove for yourself that they are 
THE LACES WITH THE EXTRA LONG WEAR 


Stocked by the lendittg 


Boot Shops, Drapers and Outfitters. 
Manufactured bv FAIRE BRO‘'& Co. Ltd.. LEICESTER 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 

RED 

WHITE 

BLUE 

For Breakfast dt, after Dinner. 

In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
mucli stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 




a 


POULT RY KEEPI NG UP TO DATE 

The best GUIDE for small or big Poultry 
Keepers, Beginners and all interested in the 
management of Chickens, Ducks, etc., is 

WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

POULTRY BOOK 

By Dr. harry ROBERTS 

Kditcr f>/ “ The Country Handbooks f' 

Illustrated with nearly 50 photographs. 

2 S net. 

WARD, LOCK iS: CO., LTD.. LONDON, E.C. 4. 

and all Buuk:)cUcr>. 
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New Discoveiy Takes Off Flesh 



Almost miile wu Wait i 

A pound a day the very first week with- 
out medicine, starving, baths or exercise. 

Results in 48 hours ! 


A t last a simple secret has been discovered 
by the world’s greatest food specialist 
which enables you to eat a pound a 
day off your weight without the slightest 

discomfort. In fact, you will enjoy your meals 
as never before. 

Thousands of vien and women who have tried 
starving, special reducing baths, salts, medicine, 
and violent exercising without results, have found 
this new scientific way a revelation. A pound 

or more a day from the very start can he counted 
on in most cases, and with each pound you lose 
you will note a remarkable increase in energy 

and general health. 

Women so stout they couUl never xvear light 
colours or attractive styles witl\put being con- 
spicuous, marvel at the sudden change that has 
enabled them to wear the 7 )t 08 t chic ami fashionable 
clothes. Men who used to puff when they walked 
the least bit quickly — men who were rapidly 

becoming inactive and sluggish — unable to enjoy 
outdoor exercise or pleasure — find their return to 
youthful energy almost miraculous. 

HOW THE SECRET WORKS. 

'Phe whole thing ahout this wonderful new way to reduce, 
wtdeh iiiakee losing flesh a pleasure instead of a task, is a 
simple system of food coriibinatioa worked out hy Eugene 
Oliristiao. 

Some of iiM eat food that is immediately converted into 
useless fat. In tttis case, the muscles, hones ami hinod are 
roltbed of just so iniich strength and luitritiou. That is 
wliy fat people siicrinnh first in case of illness. 

Eugene Christian, the famous FiK>d Specialist, while 
engaged In one uf his exteusivu food experimeuts, discovered 
the perfect cure for the ‘‘disease of obesity," as he calls it. 
He found that merely liv following certain little natural 
laws, food is converted Into essential tissues like hone 
and miiHcle, while only inough fat is stored up to provide 
the uect^s.sriiy energy. Elated with liis iliscovery and wliat 
(t wmuld nieati to tliousaods of iiieii and women, Eugene 
('hristian has iiiou [lorated all liiti valuable information in 
the form of little, easy-to-foMow U-hhoiis unilor the name 
of “ Weight Coiit tol, the Basis of Health," which is offered 
on free trial. 

There are no fads in this coiii’Se, no special baths, no 
Aarvliig, no inedirities, no exercises — nothing hut pure 
Oommoii-sense practical help that will do just what we say 
— t 4 ike olt IIcmIi “\\liile you wait." E.afc all the foods you 
re(|uirc, «dscrn/i;;, course, the one vital ml*'. Do whatever 
you please, give nj> all drugs and rr<luriiig hat Its— just 
fullow the ilirertioin ■ >utlined in Eugene < lihstian’s wonderful 
course ami watch your supertliiuiis weight vatiisli. 

NOTHING LUCE IT BEFORE. 

Viui've never tiii d anything like lids wonderful iiew’ 
method of Eugciu < tirUtiuii's before. Jt‘s entirely 
dllfereiit. Iiistead st .'li ving you, it slmws you tiuw Dj 
eat ttjf nrigtit -a pound of it a day ! No trouble, no fuss, 
no self-deuial. All * ?'imple that you'll be delighted— and 

aniA/ed. 

Ilcre s wliat Kug< i . i hristian's course In NN'eiuht Control 
will do for >'»u i'li-tt; It will liring down y<jur wciglit 
to uurinul, to uhat it should naturally be. Then it will 




make your flesh firm and 
solid. It will bring si new 
glow to your cheeks, a new 
sparkle to your eyes, a 
new spring to your step 
It w ill give you charm, 
grace, attractiveness. 

And all naturally, 

DO drugs ! No- 
thing harmful. 


The shadow of her foTmier self — result of 
the netv discovery ! 

We want you to prove it yourself. We 
want you to see results, to see your own 
unueces.sary flesh vanish. We w'ant you 
to see why all medicines, bathing, and 
exercising are a mistake— wdiy this new 
discovery gets right down to the real 
reason for your* stoutness, and removes 
it by natural methods. 


TRY IT AT OUR RISK. 

Put your name and address on the coupon. Enclose only 
10s. —the full price of the Course. This w ill be returned to 
you if you are not delighted with the result you obtain after 
using this method for 10 days. 

As soon as the course arrives, weigh yourself. Tlieu 
glance through tlie lessons carefully, and read all about the 
startling revelations regarding weight, food, and health. 
Now put the course to the test. Weigh yourself again in a 
w’eek, and notice the wonderful result. Still you've taken 
no medicine, put your.self to no hardships. It's wonderful 
— and you’ll lia\e to admit it yourself. 

Post the coupon and money NOW. You to he the sole 
Judge, If you do not see a remarkable improvement in 
10 days, loturu the coui’se to us and your money will be 
immediately refniuled. But post the coupon NOW, liefore 
y<m forget. Surely you cannot let so positive an opportunity 
to rciluce to normal weight pass iiy uiiheeiled. 

As we shall receive an avalanche of orders for this 
remai kahle course, it w ill he w ise to send your order at once. 
Some will liave to be disaiipointed. Don’t wait to lose 
weiglit, l->ut post the coupon NoN\' ami profit immediately by 
Eugene Christian’s wonderful discovery. 

The course will be sent in a plain package. 

Corrective Eotfutj Stn iety^Wi, Uegtut Street, Lftwfttn, S.W.l. 

Corrective Eating Society (Dept. W.M.), 

16, Regent Street, Lon Jon, S.W. 1. 

You may semi me iiost free in plain package Eugene 
Christian's Cuurse " \^'eight t ‘ontrol— tlui i{!i9i.s of Ilealtli." 
I enclose 'I’en .SliillingH in full payniuiit. D I am not satisfleil 
with it I have tlie privilege of returning the course to you 
within 10 day.s after its rcccii-t. Jl i.H of course understood 
that you are to refund my money if I return the course. 


Name 


(Please print naim- ami addi i h- > 


Street. 


City 


(’ounty .. . ^V. .\I. 

Please K(*gi^l* r Tm i'iIII}' N'd' ;iimI < * r i lal iJi’dci’S 

tV 1 o. 
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A razor only simulates hair growth just as 
trimming a hedge makes it grow' faster and 
thicker. Barium Sulphide depilatories often 
cause painful irritations, soreness and skin 
blemishes. The new' Veet Cream does not 
contain any l^ariuin Sulphide or other 
poisonous chemicals. Does not stimulate hair 
jrrowth. No ofl'ensive odour 


You simply 
from the tube, 
wait a few' minutes, rinse it off, and the hair 
is gone as if by magic. Satisfactory results 
guaranteed in every case or money back. 
All chemists, hairdressers and stores sui>ply 
Veet at 3/6. Also sent post paid in plain 
wrapper for 4/- (Trial size6d.). Dae Health 
Taboratories (I)ei)t. 5* Bolsover 

Street, London, W. i. 


in high - GRADE 
JLL 1 V.D SECOND-HAND 

r "CJ "R KTI T XT E 

Fcr CASH or oi\ EASY TERMS 
Half Cost and 
Double Wear of 
Cheap New Goods. 

.T HLKS* Secnnd-ltjiiKl 
Furniture cunien 
pdli'ly front fjiiotl-oluKs 
hollies througltoot 
tlte Kingijtun. An 
cvt'r-c;hrii icing .‘ttook 
of ah?orliing intt rest. 

Call or wiiti at orci for 
New Monthly Bargain List 


WJELKS 


Sw 

SONS, 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, Holloway Rd.. LONDON, N 
Depositories: 2 to 16, EDEN GROVE (adjoining • 


PITMAN’S 80 POSTAL 

¥ 1 ¥> C ¥p C enable ainblii'>us yountx peopli* ti> ob.;un 
J LJ M\kJ a general nr specializtHl eilucatioii in 

their u\\ ti lucnes. Subjects mclmlc. l^nglish, ^Xccountaiic j , 
F>ankinii, Secretarial Practice, Shurthaiul, Kcunoniics, M.ulcrn 
I^aiiguaue'^, aiiti subjects of general ctluc.ition. W rite lui 
liooklct, “ Home Study— the Key to Success," which gives lull 

partii ulars. 

PITMAN'S SCHOOL, 248, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 



Holiday Sketches make happy 

souvenirs. The next time any 

/y/>c interests you, try to sketch it. 

AVitliout training you could not hope 
to eaual this Bathing Lady (the work 
of a former Press Art School Pupil, 
now a £1.000 per annum " line” Artist). 
Yon will, tliough, be surprised to find 
how absorbing your oflort can I e. 
And. by enrreef fe{icbinft, 

inherent anility develov>s very quickly. 

Can You Sketch? 

If yo 1 have never drawn before but 
iuerely have tite %<, isJt I 0 siavi, or if 
you already Draw tolerably and need 
/itiishififi fiuidtittce, my Post< 1 
Courses will help yon. They show tl:c 
direct faith to Sketching proficiency 
and are fully described in iny illustrated 

FREE DRAWING PROSPECTUS 

Short or long Courses are arranged to 
suit the particular needs of Pupils and 
consist of from 6 to 18 lessons. All re- 
quirements between those of the raw 
Beginner and the young Professional 
requiring " finish" are individually 
covered. 

Write for my Prospectus. If yon send a 
copy of tins old Pupil's Sketcli. or an 
original Drawing (preferred), I will send 
you a helpful Criticism free ns •u'c/f ns the 
Prospe«tus. Address me personally — 
PERCY V. BRADSHAW. Principal. 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL 
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IDEAL HOLIDAY COMPANIONS 

WARD. LOCK & CO.'S 

TOURIST HANDBOOKS 

Cloth Ihnding, with many Maps and Street Plans, 
and numerous lllustratiiuvs. Size to lit pocket. 
With inotlleti edges and book-marker, 

CONTINENTAL-^ 

BELGIUM and the Battlefields (5/- net) 
HOLLAND (3/6 net) NORWAY (3/6 net) 
PARIS and Environs (5 net) 

ROME and Environs (5 - net) 
SWITZERLAND (5 - net) 

BRITISH- 

LONDON and Environs, with complete Index 
to Streets (5/- net) 

NORTH WALES (Northern and Southern 
sections combined) (5/- net) 


BADDELEY’S 

“THOROUGH” GUIDES 

Willi in,m> M..p» .mil l’l.ii)< •>'> the scale of n imle to 
the inch. Contours printed In siv colours. o. " net. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT (Fourteenth 
Edition^ Revised). 

NORTH WALES— Part 1. Tenth Edition. 
north wales— P art II, Tenth Edition. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 
Ninth Edition. 

SOUTH HANTS A ND SOUTH DORSET. 

WARD, I.O^K CO,,^?Ai i>isi Kv I os DON, K.l ,4. | 
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I'o keep your 
bonks in tlie 

MINTY OXFORD VARSITY SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

is to ensure that they are always in peiltei 
order and fully proieeted from dubt and d.iin|). 


MINTYS 



VARSITY’ 

SECTIONAL BOOKCA.se 

With the MINTY OXFORD VARSITY Sectional 
LVuikca^e your lil»rary coiii|*lcte — thoiii4:h ne\cr 

tini.^hed, you uiify j^iy for the exact aiiiuuiit of shelf-space you 
nee<h It has nothinj^ uf *'the office look*” yet is the iiK^st 
efficient and econoiuiGal. 

Bookki & Prices J~ro^n ike Patiittee &r MaHu/izcturtr — 

MINTY (Dept. W), 44 & 45. High Street, Oxford. 

London Show rooms : 36. Southampton St, 

Strand, 
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engui>i‘d in 

ENGINEERING 
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T f*f « t t ' » i t f 

-xOlCTlONARY uF 
ENCINEEt^INC 
CtVU HfCMANtCAL 
tltCTntCAL MOTOR 

tic. tic. 

PART I 


I 

I 

I 


Dictionary J 

I 

I 

FREE, j 

I 

I 
I 


111 t*\ti’iHl tlji* naiiM* •»( t hi* nriiiii't I i i 

eiik^U{/»*‘l ill ill** dilh-rml hi :iiji ht-'i t-f I »•«- 

an* an Illusiruted Dlciioniiry of 

En^iuoerlDg, in ah Mit fif iitlilv i iil-. u •an hri\e 
a* h iiiniithl V l*ai t it i .nn <»fil . 

FREE 3d. Postage only to pay. 

n’hi- lii ' tjiin.iry D t** fh* e I iii .uiv ■■f 1 Ii<- 

tui'lf'' /, ,! '!/»■< « (n ', l i'il, M* 'lii(ii i. I.l* ‘ 
tiir.il, III tui ,il, . .banltaiy. I; -;!« r. liit>-ri(il 

* '"inl>u.ilinii. I M •iiiuii»hl|», .Mai iii*- .•‘Iiij »h nl hri/ 

Naval Art liih * lui v . Iinildiji.', Arrliit* ! tun- \»i> M.t ir , 

iiie, Aviiu h ih«jtii-ify. F nndty \V ik. M*».J 
Im^rvy M itrimlan -n Muiin^'. Surv i*v in,.'* an-l 1 ^ ’ !]in/. 
Teh*/i a j »!iy , *1 • !» i 'li 'iiy, .mcl th** « *ti im .n- tir 

f hat >'<11 M*n«l V 'ur iKi/n<* an*! v**ui iitl 

ina upad ! di, \wth lhi»''‘ penny n.iinp^ r<» p , 

writirjj y.*iir nmu* and addit'-'- * *1 \ \V .* ^ 1 , ill 

r ht-n plai y^ an name on *air Fi» v Ij-t and ^mid * a F.iif i 
at » rha'. '1 h»‘ VmII \r /<a\\aid«d L- i-nui'd 

vmir ap]iU« alP ri full v t * ; 


I 


i • - 



il>i» ii>it f;til t I pi\e 
tli<‘ jcirti' ulars n.‘- 
|ujrcd aitd thU 

lull address.) 


Department 0 25, 
The Bennett College. 
Sheffield. 


I 

I 

! 

I 






Otiot • the P 
S t r e a fn / f >: e 
M ode!, 

•there is an Onoto nib to suit your 
■a pen with just that breadth ot poiti- 


Whenever you see 
a Pillar Box think 
of Onoto the Pen, 


writing:- 

o , p 

and flexibility which suits the natural pressure 
ot your hand. 

The mb is solid gold hardened to the right 
degree of fineness, dhe point of Osnii-iridiuni — ^more 
costly than gold — ensures a lifetime s wear. 

Ask your Stationer to show you the Onoto and 
choose a nib to suit your hand. 
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SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.. LTD., 110, BUNHILL ROW. LO.N’EON 


E.C.l 
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Sane Sex Books 

= TT is necessary for everyone to have a working know'- ^ 

— JL ledce of the central facts of life and sex. It is neuner — 
= desirable nor “ nice ” lo subscribe lo a policy of ignor- ^ 
^ ance and silence iliai has done more to iniliiale against ^ 
= purity and health than all the unhygienic conditions in ^ 
=: the world. There are Sex Kooks and Sex Looks. o _ 
= straightforw'ard knowledge there is only one choice— J ne ^ 
= life and Race Series of informative b ioks published b> = 
= “Health and Efficiency,” the. Sixpenny Monildy _ 
= Physical Culture Magazine. Clean books, sensible _ 

= books, auihoritative books, they provide the education ^ 

= that Sane Commonsense should have insisted long a,^o = 

— on putting within the reach of all. 

1 WISE WEDLOCK 

I ■''''* courtknaV 

1 THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 

I "" "TyP nr.- a"cou in^KN A v'“'e. 

I SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 

— The only authentic edition (illustrated). 

— Ky fJr. R. . -I KAI-L. 

I MANHOOD , 

I 'iv; “cHiurErTHOM^bN. 

1 MATRIMONY 

= The Truth about Marriage. 

” l>y \TONA BAIRD. 

I WOMANHOOD 

I Tl««=l-c.son.ifofor^Wo,ncn.^^^ 

I BOYHOOD . 

i HOW TO LOVE 

= The Art of Courtship ^ 

= By WALTER iNI (-i.\.Ll.ILliAN. 

i YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 
I u’ n/'o" 

1 GIRLHOOD ^ , , 

I ^/The Eacs 

.1 THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 4/- 

' = A complete Course of Huine- 1 raining iii ca i i 

= i-jid Physical Culture by the Editor ol lleahh 

= and Klticiency.' 

= Each price includes postage and a copy 

= “ tlealth and Efficiency, 

= SPECIAL OFFER.— The Complete Library of 

= above 11 Books for ^2^ post ire^^ 

1 Health Promotion, Ltd., 

= 32, Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., London, E.C. 4. 
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Hi! Stop the Band! 

A Lady has dropped her Suspender. 

I AUtKS Ask your Dr.aper for “ Sphere ” Suspenders 

Lauies Oval-Octo Button. I he “ Sphere Oval- 

Octu” will not tear yourfinest hos^ 

GtNTLiiMtN The"“ ph«e 


suecialiiy. inarle oi if ''ju.; 

elastic. It is most coniforiable in wear, and will 

not cause varicose veins. . 

‘•Sphere- goods are noted ^ 

^ “ Sphere " Suspenders— Brakes— Gar^^. 

ManuJaetured by Abtrtf 


SEX 


. H I VERS 

CARPET SOAP 

' One tablet will clean a jaw 

Sold everywhere. Sample -d. stamp. 


CUaM 

ca')*€U 

like 
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F. CHI VERS & 

38, Albany Works, bath. 
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Ad verliseinents for insertion in the Septem- 
ber issue of the WINDSOR MAGAZINE 
should be received by July 28th, at 
Warwick House. Salisbury Square. 

London, E.C. 4. 





MARVELLOUS INVENTION FOR THE 

VVRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 

how th© D©ftf can now hear*. 

EXpla g ^ ^ Deafnes.^ OUiless you were born 

It does not niattei - ^ ariDliance as well us others. ^ ^ 

eln nivomor fow snuXnnd whiapera 

The Murray bar Drum aiusled. and onl.ioly 

miniature ielcphoiic lor tuu , ,, 

comfortable. Thousands sola. nvA invited to ^v^ito for valuame 

pioplo .Xeted with this d wmplniut arc invent ion. which 

Booklet, fully descriptive ‘ “*0 '<" ‘/'.T, 

enables the ileal to hear, and also know anvbody who is deal, ''n’e 

users in all stations ol send irfrerio anyone on receipt 01 stamp 

for this Booklet. It costs nothing , e icuu m i* 

to pu^ ]iostjige. 100 d* n f Avemic* London. V^, 

the MURRAY CO., 195. Palace House, 128. Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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WEAK NERVES 


ELECTRICITY 
THE NATURAL REMEDY 


Weak nerves lead to all sorts of functional disorders. 
Without a plentiful supply of Nerve Force the 
power of every organ to perform its function is 
diminished or impaired. Lacking Nerve Force, 

—The blood travels slowly In Its channels, 

—It Is imperfectly oxygenated. 

—Food Is undigested and not assimilated. 
-Elimination of waste matter is insufficient. 

—The blood becomes tainted with poisonous matter. 
—There is in-nutrltlon or mal-nutrition, 

—The brain is incapable of great or sustained effort. 
—The whole tide of life in the body is low. 



Jhiz Book will be sent 
Free without cost or 
ohlioati&n. It will 
show you how you 
can pass / 70 m ill- 
health to health 
and strength. 


All the functions being imperfectly performed, there begins 
a state of anarchy in the body. The stomach rebels, and 
there is Indigestion. The liver “strikes,” and there is 
Sluggish liver or Biliousness. The kidneys fail, and there 
are ITric Acid Disorders, including Eheuiuatism and Gout. 
Even the Brain .becomes affected, resulting in Insomnia, 
Brain Fag, and other Mental and KeiTOus Troubles. 


Electricity Restores Nerve Force. 


It is not Drugs nor Medicine that can replace this deficiency 
of Nerve Force. These can only coerce or coax overworked 
and enfeebled organs into temporary functional activity. 
Electricity is the natural co-equivalent to human Nerve 
Force, and the success of the Pulvermacher Electrological 
Treatment is wholly due to the fact that it restores lost 
Nerve Force by the most scientific and successful method. 


Curative Electricity in Your Home. 


You can wear the Pulvermacher Appliance to your 
business daily or even while asleep. Altliough powerfully 
electrical, they give no shock to the system, but gently and 
steadily pour a continuous and curative flow of electricity 
into all the nerve centres. The whole nervous system 
responds quickly and sympathetically, and immediately all 
the functions of the body begin to be performed healtlifully, 
easily, and with their natural vigour. 

Write for this “Guide to Health and Strengtli” to-day. 

If your nerves are weak, 

If your digestion is poor, 

If your liver is sluggish, 

If you are constipated, 

If you have Rheumatism or Gout, 

If you are easily tired and depressed, 

If you lack confidence or will-power, 

or if you are in any way “ Vielow par," “ run down," or ailing, 
you will find the secret of health in its pages. 

Post to the SUPERINTENDENT. PULVERMACHER 
ELECTROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, LTD., 22, VULCAN 
HOUSE, 66, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 4. 

Those who can do so are cordially Invited to call, 
when Free Advice and Demonstrations will be given. 
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Light Metal 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

These limbs are at once the 
most comfortable, lightest, 
yet strongest limbs pro- 
curable. They are made 
of a metal that is as light 
as aluminium, but as strong 
as steel. The bucket is per- 
forated to ensure coolness 
and greater comfort in wear. 

The heel is self-acting and 
actually lifts the leg in use, 
thus giving a wonderfully 
natural action. ^Ve make 
limbs on this principle for all 
amputations. These appli- 
ances cost no more than the 
ordinary, and without doubt 
are the finest- in the world. 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 

Inventors and only Mailers : 

A. E, McCLEAN & SONS, 

AldwycH, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 7664, 




F or. delicious 

Sponge Sandv/iches 
Swiss Rolls and other 




i 


i 


dainty Cakes use - 


mm 







A WELL-PAID JOB 

is open to you if yon are ready to do your part. It meana 
rea-Honably hard work— in your spru e time— but if you are 
to put your shoulder to the wheel, the l.C.S. will help you to 
the goal Ilf your auibititui fur uuieker than any other way. The 
I.C.S. have for 31 years been advancing men and wumen in 
position and salary. If you are true to yourself, you will write 
to day, giving us your name and address, stating the work in 
which you are most interested. AVe will send you a book 
describing the I.C.S. method free of postage and any ubligation. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD., 

96, International Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


REAL HEALTH 

Willi a pure blocd stream you can defy dise.o5<- and old age, 
There is a scientific and pleasant way of naiur.t! living uliirh 
will keep your system free from poisons — the ( . i t f f all uii'ia- 
ness. You can harmonise your life wiib t ifL ■ ini law s and 
get pertnaueut health with-)ut drugs or fads. I . rn iiow. Send 
i.f.d. (postage) to-day for a free copy of “ 1 ii } y of Liff. ’ 

A. W. SCOTT, Box 8, 47, Huddlestone Road, London, N.W. 2 
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THE ONLY SAFE 
LAVATORY CLEANSER 
FOR HEALTHY HOMES 


The regular use of HARPIC destroys 
every germ in the lavatory fittings, 
and makes the bowl spotless. 

A sprinkle and a- flush, and 
the job isdone, 6|d. and 1 5d. | 

a tin, from Liptons, Boots, \ ^ (\ 

Worlds Stores, Timothy > 

Whites, etc. 

FREE — A sample tin for 

the name of dealer who 

does not stock. • 

HARPIC MANFG. CO. Ol ij 

(Dept. M. 55), Staple ^ V^IP^ ^ i 

Street, London, S.E. 1, J / - >* 
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■OOT’S SELF-PROPELLING & SELF-ADJUSTABLE 


Wheel Chairs 

C'onstrucU*<l on new ftud improved principles, 
which enable the occnnniit to ctiunge tije in- 

ohiintion of tliu lta'’k or 
leg-rest, eitber together or 
HCpaiately to any desired 
position, meeting every 
deiu.iiul for comfort and 
necessity; ulso^ snpplioil 
witli single or divided and 
extonsilne leg-rests. Have 

8i*eci:illylargeiuVilier-tyred 

wlicels, and arc most ea.-^ily 
propelled. Nootber Wlieel 
Chairs are cfti>!ible of so 
inuuy adjust meiits. 
Catalogue F5 of 
WHEEL CHAIRS 
in Various Designs 
post free* 


FOrtT A SON Ltd Patentees & Manufacturers, 
^ 171 . NEW BOND street. LONDON. 

ACHING, tired and strained eyes are a sure | 
indication that your EYES require a 
strengthening and safe tonic. This NEED 

can best be filled nOIII VQQI 

by the eye tonic UllULIOUL 

tibtainable at all chemitits and sttneit, or tliivct 
fr*»m the Mainifactureru. Price 3/- per bottle. 

THE OPHTHALMIC & CHEMISTS* SUPPLY CO.. 
22 and 23, Great Tower 


SOOTHING-^ 

STRENGTHENING 

-REFRESHING. 


PHE REAL HAIR RESTORER 


J.Anos Veber’s System of HAIR RESTORING 
isiheonly waytoORTAIN Hair. It never fails. 

The Course^ — — — — £330 

I'rife JANOS VEBER, 201, Victoria St., Loudon, S.W. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY COMPAIttONS 

WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

GUIDES 


Bound in Red 
Cloth, Round 
Corners, Size 
to fit Pocket. 


With many 
Maps & Plans 
& Numerous 
Illustrations. 
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HESE little Red Handbooks, which have long been r^og- 
nised as the best and cheapest of the kind, are familiar in 
every part of the British Isles. To thousands of tourists at 
home and abroad a “ Ward Lock ” .is as indispensable a 
companion as a travelling bag. 


ENG1.A.ND and 
WALES. 

Aberystwyth, Borth, &c. 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 
Ang'lesey it N. Wales. 
Bangor & N. U ales. 
Barmouth, Dol ’elley, &c. 
Barnstaple & X.W. Levon. 
Bath, Wells, &c. 
Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon, 
&c 

Bexhill & District 
Bideford, Barnstaple, &c. 
Bognor, Selsev, itc. 
Buurnemouth&NewForest, 
Brecon & S. Wales. 
Bridlington & District 
Bridport, West Bay, itc. 
Brighton it Hove. 

Broads, The 

Broadstairs it N.E. Kent. 
Bude it N, Cornwall. 
Uudletgh Salterton, itc. 
Buxton it the Beak. 
Canterbury it N.E. Kent. 
Cardiff S. W.'iles. 
Carnarvon it N. Wales. 
Channel Islands. 
Chichester it S.W. Su.sse.v. 
Clevedon, Portishead, itc, 
Colwyn Bay it N. Wales. 
Conway, Deganwy, it N. 
Wales. 

Criccieth it Cardigan Bay. 
Cromer it District. 
Dartmoor. 

Dartmouth it S. Devon. 
Dawlish it S.E. Devon, 
Deal, WaUiier, itc. ^ 
Dover, St. Margaret’s Bay, 
itc. 

Eastbourne, Seaford, itc. 
Exeter it S.E. Devon. 
E.vmoutli it District. 
Falmouth it S. Cornwall, 
Felixstowe it Dovercourt.^ 
Filey, riamborough, it 
District. 

Folkestone, Snndgate, itc. 
Fowey it S. Cornwall. 
Harrogate it l.)istrict. 
Hastings, St Leonards, itc. 
Hereford it the WyeVal ey. 
Herne Bay, Whitstab'.e, icc. 
Hythe it Disitict. 
Ilfracombe it N. Devon. 
Isle of Man. 

Isle of Wight. 

Lake District, The. 
Leamington it District. 
Littlehumpton, .Arundel, 
itc. 

Liverpool, Birkenhead, itc. 
Llandrindod Wells it Cen- 
tral W ales. 

Llandudno it N. Wales. 
Llangollen, Corwen, Bala, 

Nc. 

London it Environs. 


Looe it S. Cornwall. 
Lowestoft it District. 

Lyme Regis & District. 
Lynton it Lynmouth. 
Malvern & District. 
Margate, Westgate, &c. 
Matlock & Distiict. 
Minehead, Exmoor, S:c. 
Newquay & N. Cornwall. 
Nottingham it District. 
Oxford it District. 

Paignton it S. Devon. 
Penmaenmawr, Llanfair- 
fechan, itc. 

Penzance it W. Cornwrll. 
Plymouth it S.W. Devon. 
Pwllheli it Cardigan Bay. 
Ramsgate & N.E. Kent. 
Rhyl it N. Wales. 

Ripon, Harrogate, it District. 
St. Ives it W. Cornwall. 
Scarborough it District. 
Seaford, Newhaven, itc. 
Seaton, Lyme Regis, itc. 
Sheringhani, Runton, itc. 
Sherwood Forest, Nous, 
itc. 

Sidmouth it S.E. Devon. 
Southwold it District 
Stratford-upon- Avon. 
Swanage, Cor fe, itc. 
Teignmouth it S.E. Devon. 
Tenby it S. Wales. 

Thames, The. 

Torquay it District- 
Towvn, .Aberdovey, &c. 
Wales, North \A- Arcr/.o.O. 
Wales. North [A. AVrY/W/). 
V\ ales. South. 

Warwick, Kenilworili, itc. 
Weston-super-Mare it 
District. 

V\'ey mouth it Dist rict. 

W hi t by , K obi n H ood Ba y , ft c. 
VV'orcester ft District, 

W or thing ft S.W. Sussex. 
Wye Valley. 

Yarmouth ft the Broads. 

SCOTLAND- 

Aherdeen, Oeeside, ftc. 
Edinburgh it District, 
tilasgow it the Clyde. 
Highlands, The. 

Inverness it Northern 
Highlands. 

Obiin Wes term liighliXnoN. 

IRELAND. 

Antrim (County). R’l n 

td.nu’s Canscw.iy, ftc. 
Belfast, Mourue Mountains, 
itc. _ 

Cork, Glengarirt, B.niiry b.iv, 
itc. 

Donegal Highlands. 
Dublin, Br.iv, Wicklow, ftc 
killarney it S.W. Ireland 
LondonderryitCo. Donegal. 


WARD, LOCK it CO., LID., LONDON. E.C. 
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A triumph of 

time-saving cookery. 


S 


Bird’s Blanc-Mange— made in a moment — is not only one of the greatest 
triumphs of time-saving light cookery, but it is distinct. Bird's is unlike any 
other form of Blanc-Mange ! You realise this great fact at first taste. 








only costs pence, yet it gives pounds worth of pleasure, and is 
very nourishing. You make it by simply adding boiling milk 
and a little sugar to the fine silky powder in the packet. 

The Bird’s Blanc-Mange. so quickly made, sets when cool into an 
exquisitely flavored mould, which satisfies healthy appetites and caters 
amp’y for bodily needs. 

Bird's Blaiic-ManEe flavors are Vanilla. Chocolate, Lemon, ' 
Raspberry, Strawberry, and Almond. 

Prices: IMd. pkts. ; Silver Boxes, BJid. and 1/1. 


TOBACCO HABIT 

Conquered in 3 Days 

I ofTer a genuine guaranteed Remedy for 
tobacco or snuft' habit. It is mild, ideasint, 
streii^heuiug. For either sex. Overcome that 
peculiar nervousness and craving for 
cigarettes, cigars, pipes, chewing tobacco, 
or snuff. It is unsafe and torturing to 
attempt to rid yo\n*self of tobacco or snuff haliit 
by suddenlj’ stopping by will yiower; don't do it. 
Ine correct method is to eliminate the nico- 
tine poison from tiie system, strengthen the 
weakened, irritated membranes and nerves, and 
genuinely overcome the craving. You can give 
up tobacco aud enjoy voui'self a thousand times 
letter, while feeling always in robust health. My 
FREE book tells about the wonderful three 
days’ method. Legions of Testimonials. In- 
expensive, veliable. Book on Tobacco and 
SnulT Habit, te.stimoiiials and all ixirticulars, sent 
in plain wrappers FREE on request. — Write to-day to 

EDWARD J. WOODS, Ltd., 167, Strand (437. T.C.S.), London, W.C. 



BOOK 



Save 30 to 50 per cent. Hand-tailored 
suits, guaranteed good fitting', made to 
self measure, l>cst pure wool British 
cloths, bought direct from the mills. 
Cut out nvidale profits. Simirt p.ittemetl, 
hard-wearing pure wool, to me-isure 

Lounge Suit froE a 59/ 

Cloth by the Yard 

froJit 7/- ptr yard, Satisjai'tt\’^n 
cash re^ii^id j^iiiirantecd, HViie 

jor jr€€ qIoJi 

GROVES & LINDLEY, 

106 . The Lion 
Hudierifietd, Eng. 
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THE FIRST ASSET OF THE 



ARE 

YOU 



BUSINESS MAN IS HIMSELF. 

And the amount of Life Assurance 
he carries is a practical expression 
of the value he attaches to that 
Asset. 

DO YOU CARRY ENOUGH 

A SSURANCE ? 

Write for New Prospeclus K I to 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 

and see what it will cost you to be 
fullv covered. 

Funds - - £13,554,' 

THE STANDARD LIFE 

Assurance Company - Estd, 1825 
Head Office ; EDINBURGH— 3, George St. 


UNABLEnWAUr 

Here is good news for you. The Jas. P. Witham Hand 
Pr<^elled machines provide those who cannot walk with 
Auy ntfiU a splendid means of locomotion. 
of seat. Fitted Avith free wheel .md 2-ppeed 
gear, perfect in construe I ion. thej- are 
thoroughly reliable and world -famed 
for ease of running and hill-climbing. 

HAND-TRICYCLES from £25. 

IF YOU CANNOT WALK 

write for interesting pox- 
ticulars of these splendid 
machines, also Jndoor and 
Motor chairs. As perfected 
and built by one himself 
unable to walk. Addiess— 

THE JAS. P. WITHAM CO., 
Juvalid Chair Specialists. 
17, Pyle House, Newport, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 




Fitted with 
special hill- 
climbing 
gear. 


LONDON : 110, Cannon 
Street, £.0.4 . 

15a, Pall Mall, 8.W.1, 


DUBLIN : 

59. Dawson Street. 




HOW TO PLAY 

LAWN TENNIS 

A Simple Instructive Treatise 

By CHARLES HIERONS, 

Head Professional and Coach ai the Queen's Club., 
il'esl Ktns/n^ion, /or 21 year's. 

Also Contributions by Mdlle. SUZANNE LENGLEN 

and other famous players. 

“ A most lucid treatment of Lawn Tennis in its earlier 
stages, written in such a direct manner as to be readily 
appreciated and understood by the novitiate, and of con- 
siderable value to players of all grades.”— /.iirt'w Tennis. 

Illustrated with 31 Full-page Plates. 

Size, yf X 5 inches. Cloth, 2 / 6 net. 

W.ARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, LONDON, E.C. 4 


WARD, LOCK 


CO.’S 


7/- net. 


NEW FICTION 


7/- net. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 

STINGING NETTLES Marjorie Bowen 

A realistic novel of modern life, dealing with the 
adventures of a woman among typical conditions of 
“ feminine freedom.” The theme works out to 
show the dangers and difficultie.s before the eman- 
cipated woman ii>-day. It i.s in no way propaganda 
work ; it has a clean, healthy story running through- 
out, concerning a normal and very feminine woman, 
and it ends in the greatest and oldest note of humanity 
in the world — that of the mother and her children. 

PAT THE ADVENTURER 

Katharine Tynan 

THE FLAME OF LOVE 

Effie A. Rowlands 

THE BRONZE FACE Wm.LeQueax 

NO EXTRADITION 

A. Safroni-Middleton 

THE AMBITIOUS LADY J. S. Fletcher 

THE CLIFF-PATH MYSTERY 

HeadonHill 


AND BOOKSELLERS. 

STRANGER THAN FICTION 

Carlton Dawe 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

Fred M. White 

CLANCY OF THE MOUNTED POLICE 

Ottwell Binns 
PRINCE PUNNIE ArthurW. Marchmont 
FALSE GODS - - Guy Thome 

A LEGACY OF VENGEANCE 

Paul Trent 

THE PRECIPICE Florence Warden 

CHICK - - 

THE KEYSTONE 


Edgar Wallace 

BLOCK 

Harold Bindloss 


WARD. LOCK & CO., LTD.. SALISBURY SQUARE. LONDON. E.C. 4. 
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If you should think that soldenng*s a bother, 

Jast look at this merry young Sprite, 

Who*s found in his leisure that soldertng s a 
pleasure. 

With the touch of a little FLUXITE, 

August, the holiday month, is certainly not 
the month for anything like work, but no 
matter what the month, day, or hour, some 
little job or other is liable to want attention, and 
if there's soldering to be done, FLUXITE 
will giv^e you invaluable help, and make it a 
pi easure. 

ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 

FLUXITE 

BECAUSE IT 

SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 

All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell FLUXITE 
in tins, price 8cli, 1/4-, and 2/8. Buy a Tin To-day. 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat Utile 

FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 

It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. It contains a special “small-space” 
Soldering Iron, with noil^heaiing metal handle, a Pocket 
Blowlamp, FLUXITE, Solder, etc., and full instructions. 
Price 7/6 Sample Set. Post Paid United Kingdom. 

FLUXITE, LTD., 201, Bevington St., BsrmondBey, England. 




Faf' the tool-kit of your car or fjiotor-cycle or any 
soldering jobs about the home. 
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ATURE knows 
best. Eat HOVIS 
which is Nature^s 
own answer to the call 
of a healthy appetite 
— delicious digestive, 
full of nourishing 
qualities. It is a meal 
in itself— worth get- 
ting an appetite for. 


Your Baker 
Bakes It. 


i t 
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THIS WILL 

GREAT 


TAKE A 

LOAD 
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A Message to Men! 

The “Span” Bracer (patent) is justly described as “the 
simplest, yet most efficient trousers supp jrt in the World, and is a 
rev^elation of real comfort, combined with efficiency and smartness. 

The trousers are kept in the desired position always ; the 
undergarments cannot ruck up ; you can lounge at ease, or exercise 
strenuously with perfect freedom and certainty , also it is a botm in 
the SUMMER DAYS ; you can discard your waistcoat without 
detracting in any way from your smart appearance. 

The “ Span ” Bracer can be fi.vcd to any pair ot trousers in a 
fragment of time, and once adjusted to y'our individual requirements, 
need never be removed or unbuttoned from the garments. 

A British General writes i — Y our Span Bracers arc excellent. 

* i_i r 1 j* Tj * ..<? in black creVt or cream, in large, medium, or small sizes, price 4/9, 

Ob.a.nable bufton^’ ; or direct on receipt of Postal Order from 

BRACERS LTD. (Dept. A), Narrow Wine Street, BRISTOL 



“WINDSOR” MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


64-page BOOK ABOUT HERBS and 

how lO use them. Send for 

o„e.— 'J'rimnell the Herbalist. Richmond 

Rond, Cardiff. 

STAMPS FREE !— A grand set ofo Epirus 
(Cat. 4/2) to collectors sending post- 
age. i\Iention Gift N 146. Bright N: Son, 
164, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


HOTELS, &c. 


LONDON. — IM P ERI A L HOTEL, 

Russell Square. Cenlr.il. 1000 Rooms. 
Magnil iceiit *1 iirkish Hnths. 

BATH for Health and Holiday. Season 
January’^ to December. 1‘ull programme 
of entertainment throughout the year, 
lllusirated Guide, .Accommodation last, 
and all information from Inquiry Depart- 
ment, The Pnin p Room, I'ath. 

BRIDLINGTON .—MANCHESTER 
PRIVATE HOTEL. - ^!ost Com- 
modious and Up-to-date 1 rivate Hotel 
on Sea Front. Recently Enlarged and 
R dec )rat-d. Magnificent Sea \ lews 
Iroin Public Rooms. First-class UieC 
Write for llliisiiated Souvenir larifl. 
MMiune 226.- E. N: A. Gurnell, Pro- 
prietors, _ 

BRIGHTON.— THE BERKELEY PRI- 
VATE HOTEL.— Finest position on 
Front. AH Public Rooms face Sea. 
Billiards. Comfortable Smoking Room, 
'rerms from 4 guineas. Week-ends from 
27/6. 'relcgrams: “ Berkeley, Brighton. 
’IPhone SI 37* — Mrs. B. Y. 

H 00k way , Propri etors 

BRlGHTON.-FERNDALt. buakOING 
ESfABLISHMENT, 23, Si. James 
Avenue. — One minute lo Sea and 
Palace Pier. Excellent Cuisine, Moderate 

'rarilT, and Ma,\imum of Comfort.— 
Mrs. B. Haume , Proprietress. 

rrOADSTAI R S. — B E R K E LE Y 
boarding ESTABLISHMENT, 

Chandos Square. — Overlooking . ea, 
Bandstand, and Vicn*ria (.aniens. Con- 
venient for trams. R-^«ilent cuisine. 
Separate tables. Electric light. Moderate 
terms. .Special terms for golfers. Miss 
C. page. Proprietress. 

I^oTDSI^IRS . - B u C K INGHAM & 
NORTHUMBERLAND PENSIO^N. 

(iranville Ruad.-One immite from Sea 
Front, and close to 

( Widens. Separate tables. Electric light. 
Baths (h. and c.l. Strictly moderate 
lerms. Special winter tanlT.— I he Misse.. 

1 k- v.in, Proprietresses. — 

nil Y 'I'oN if 1 ,000 feet above sea-level). 
m.d:br.-.cing, . 

K.itural Mineral Springs. , i 

sports and entertaninKMUs ^ 

,he Gardens and Ash wood 
1 urther pariiculars from 11. L. H. l ui, 
Infoimaiion Bureau, Buxton. 


BOG N 0 R.— S Y DN E Y HOUSE 
PRIVATE HOTEL. — On sea front. 
First-class residentia l. ’Phone 103- 

COLWYN BAY.— The best centre from 
which to visit the beauty spots of North 
Wales. 3 miles Pruincnade. 40 acres 
of Woodland Park, (iolf (3 coursesi, 
Tennis, Bowls. Safe Bathing and Boat- 
ing, Delightful walks.. Daily Excursions 
by road and rail.— Uhisiraied guide bxjk 
(3</. postage) from Dep t. 50, I own Hall. 

DARTMOOR. - PRINC^OWN .IM- 
PERIAL HOTEL.— Fnsi-class Pi ivate 
Hotel, Most Central for Tounsts. 
Centrally Healed, Electric l.ignt. 
Baths (hot and cold). Smoke and 
Sitting Rooms. Personal Superrision.— 
Mr. and Mrs, 1. L. Martyn . PropnePns. 

FALMOUTH.— GWENDRA PENSION. 

—First Class. Beauiifully Situated on 
the Promenade. Facing the Sea. Close 
to Concert G.iidens Bathing Beaches. 
Separate Tables. Personal Supci vision. 
— MissJ^I^Barry, Proprietress. 

HARROGATE.— On Yorkshire Moors. 
The air is naturally pure and bracing, 
'i'lie “ Cure ” is, of course, second to none 
the wide World over, and renders the 
German and Austrian Resorts absolutely 
unnecessary. — For details of HoteE, 
trains, and Harrogate generally, write 
F. J. C. Broome, Dept.W. I.., Harrogate. 

HASTINGS & ST. LEONARDS for 

sunshine and pleasure all the y*ear round. 
Warm in Winter; cool in Summer,— 
Write Box W.L., Town Hall, Hasiings, 
for pariiculars of our 12 Months’ Scast^ 

HERNE BAY. -SEA VIEW PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Canter ury Road. — Beauti- 
fully situated; facing Sea and Downs, 
and near Banilstand. Bracing and 
sunny' posiii m. Happy' home atmo- 
sphere. Billiard and Smoking Room. 
1 .iberal table. — IMrs. H- I- Cozens, 


MALVERN.— GROSVENOR PRIVATE 
HOTEL. — Centrally situated. In own 
G ounds. South Aspect. Healed in 
Winter. Magnihccni ^iews of the Hills 
and Severn Valley- ’Phone 155. — 
Mrs. Walwyn Yates, Proprietress. 

MARGATE (Cliftonville).-GATWICK 
PRIVATE HOTEL, Surrey Road.— 

Convenienily situated in the highest and 
best part of Cliltonville, near Oval Band- 
stand, and a few minutes from Palm Bay. 
(.funvenient for Trams, Tennis Courts, 
and Bowling Greens. — Under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mrs. Peters and 
Miss Stevens, Proprietresses. 

MARGATE (Cliftonville).-“ REST- 
HOLME ” BOARDING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Harold Road.— Near >ea 
F ron t n d a in u se mem s. Q uiel and selec t 
neighbourhood. I%xccllent cuisine. 
B larding terms from 4 guineas per u eek. 
Special winter terras. Telegrams: “Kest- 
holme, Margate. ’— Apply Propne tress. 


Prop rietress. 

LEAMINGTON.-LACHINE PBIVATE 

HOTEL, NewboUl rerrnce.— Overlook- 
ing Icphsnn (iardens. One minute from 
Puinp Room and 1 .1 1 1 ^ 

(in age.— Apply lor rerms, Mrs. Assin- 

der, IVotii i etiess. 

LITTLE HAMPTON (an ideal ^rinte^ 
rLm .-THE WHITE HOUSE. - 

Finest position on Sea l'ront._ Close 
Beach aiul Golf Links. Ine.xpensive and 
comfortable. ‘Phone 68.-Apply to ihe 
Proprietress. 

L L A N D rT N D 0 D W E L L S.- 

BRYNAWEL HOTEL.-Higb-class. 

f inest I’osilioii. Accojninodaiion lor 
150 Guests. Electric Lilt. Golhng and 
f i'sliing Centre. Icnnis. C.ioquet. 
Billiaids. Telephone 27.— Jeffrey J ones, 
Managing Diiector. 
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NORFOLK BRCIADS.— All information 
concerning lloliilavs on the l>roa(l> 
Norfolk and Stiff ilk can be obtained 
from lack Robinson Co., ^ Oulfbn 
Broad," Lowestoft, ^yhose practical ex- 
perience is at the disposal ot eiuiuirers 
without obligation. Enclose stamp. 

SIDMOUTH.— NORTON GARTH PRI- 
VATE HOTEL. — In bei.t position, 
facing Sea. South aspect. E.xyellent 
cuisine. Sanitary ceiiilicate. Elecliic 
light.— Miss Hog'gett. Proprietress. 

TEIGN MOUTH.— PORTLAND HOTEL. 

Private Hotel. Finest Position m Sc.i 

Front. Central Heateil. 30 Bedrvoins. 
Electric Light Throughout. Sep.irate 
Tables. Lounge. Bi!ii*rds. M^Klerate 
Tariff. Enlarged 1919. rci>on d Super- 
vision. — Mr. and Mr>. A. Bneknell 

TORQUAY, S, Devon.— BRAMPTON 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT.- 

Plcasaiulv situated tcet ab ac >ca. 
Easv access : every conilt'ri ; 

cuisme. Electric light thr.'Ughout. Baths 
(h. and c.l. M.uier.ue ami inclusive 
terms. Personal supervUion.- - Miss Kix, 
I'roprietress. 

^estonsuper-mare.-watkin 

PRIVATE HOTEL. — U' d r New 

Managemeul. Knight stone 

famous Baths and lUivilmn, and one 
minute from Madeira ( o'c. E.xceHcnl 
Cuisine, Separate Durng labl.s. 
T'ei ms Moderate. I hoiiy 549* * 

prieiors, K. -A* ^ R H ui chins. 

SUNNY WORTHING.— For Re>idence 
and Holiday,— 1’ or (iaiJe, (ixc., apply 
No. 46, Municipal Offices, Wovlbing. 
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Set^ the small red 
OS MAX Tab 
on each tcnuel. 
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Look well — wear 
wash well — 


well 


Softness^ absorption and good looks — all 
qualities which endure in OSMAN Towels. 
When next you buy towels take a hint from 
the leading West End Hotels, which have 
bought OSMAN Towels for fifty years. 

The pure whiteness and unusual softness 
of OSMAN Towels are not destroyed by 
washing — they never become harsh or 
yellow. You can send them time after time 
to the laundry knowing full well that they 
will come back as white and soft as ever. 



TOWELS AND 
BATH-SHEETS 

cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
The range of sizes is extensive and 
complete. Ask to see a sample. 

^rom all leading Drapers, 
Stores and House Furnishers 


TheT ur vey 

Treatment 

for 

Alcoholic andDrugExcess 

! r ib iitti ii('( (•''S.iry he nn ei < I 

“ (li vMiI.iud ” tu l>e ill iiiiinineri! flang'-r > 'I h*/' 
if not acUially a, sKue tif the vief:, a vii tim <it ihc 
injurious edects ol alcoholic excess. lliMiisaii'ls 
cases of clever aiul successful business aid | .roles^i' »nal 
men, who touhl not he «!’*'. rihed in any ay .is 
“ (Irunkarcls,’’ hut who had leh that they had \n rel\ 
almost entirely cui ahailiolic stimulant nr dru^s, an'l 
were gradually losing iniiirul ol their \\ ill j »nv\ ir, h.c.', 
taken the treaimeni with thehapijiest and h -t re uli^. 
d'he Turvey rreatmcMt, which can he sent i. > any i.'it 
of the country or abroad, n<jt only suppri - ilc- 
craving for stimulants and drugs, hut actually co in--, 
an antipathy to iheni, and, whihst |)erfe(;tly harinh.-'. 
to either sex, acts as a revivifying tonic, ijiiilding u]> 
the wasted tissues and invigorating the \\ hole nerV' us 
system — thus obviating that fearful sinking feehug * 1 
collapse which inevitably overcomes the pati- i t a 
resolution to abstain from alcoholic liquors. l>r. 
Edward Harley, in his interesting report to the 
Royal Commission, pays the following tribute to the 
treatment : The eflect of the Turvey Treatment upon 
the patient is, in the majority of cases, eHdent Inm 
the commencement of the course. My obserx^atio ns, 
extending over many thousands of the most hopeless 
cases, show that in addition to eradicating the craving 
for alcohol and drugs, the whole digestive, nerx^ous, 
circulatory, and other functions are considerably 
benefited, a healthy and vigorous condition is attaineil, 
and mental and physical vigour become reinstated. ’ 

A HEADMASTER WRITES, May sih, 1923:— 

“ Please accept my most grateful thanks for your Treatment, 
which has caused a complete Cure. J.ike many .Schoolmasters, 
1 found as 1 got older that sleep came less easily, and to produce 
it I had recourse to spirits, finding, as all other users do, that 
each year a larger quantity was necessary to produce the same 
efTect. I suddenly realized that my drink bill was not less 
than los. a week, and the principal results of this expendi- 
ture were unbeneficial sleep, complete loss of appetite, loss of 
weight, and a general lack of ‘ fitness,’ both physical and 
mental. Thanks to your Treatment, I am now a complete 
Teetotaler, with no desire for intoxicants, and in addition 1 feel 
so ‘fit’ again that 1 ara restarting Cricket, Tennis, and m3' 
other sports which I gave up three years ago; my School work, 
too, is a pleasure noxv, and I find that all my interest in work 
and play' has returned in an intensified degree. The great wonder 
to me is that this complete change has been brought about in 
my' health and habits without any display of will-power on my 
part, and without any' derangement of my everyday work and 
life. My' wife, who does not know 1 have b^n under your 
Treatment, cannot understand the complete change for the 
better in me in every respect. May 1 again expro-b my heartfelt 
thanks to y'ou and your wonderful results in my' case;” 
(Case 25,250. Reference permitted.) 

The following inquiry foim may be filled in and forwarded lor 
a letter written), on receipt of which full particulars will bi 
forwarded post free under plain cover : — 

APPLICATION FORM 

To the Medical Supt., T.T. Association, 2, Hii jwood Place, 

Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 

Telegrams: “'lurxert, Wesdo, Loni!v.n.” 
Telephone: Mayfair 3406. 

Sir, — Please send me under cover full particulars ai 1 
Consultation form. 


Name..... 
. Address. 



Consultations free, 10 to 5.3U daily. 
Windsor Magazine, 1923. 
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Cupid brings 
The Finishing Touch 

Clark's Glycola banishes wrinkles and 
is simplv superb for the complexion. 
The delicate perfume adds to its 
charm, and the steady application of 
this Pure Skin Food will give 
you your heart's desire — a 
soft, white, velvety skin. 
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CLARKS 

GLYCOLA 


Of all 
ChemisiSy 
Sd.t 1/4t atid 
3/- per jar or 
past free from 
the makers. 




SamMe of “ Glycola " Cream, for two id. stamps, from 

CLARK'S GLYCOLA CO., LTD., 80, Oak Grove, CricklewoodMS^^^ 





LEARN TO WRITE 




and 

Earn while you Learn. 

S nnrn’ anti articles are commaniiing big prices, and 

nJe fur cai -llmtiens is steatiily growing. Quab y 

«nde?“^?^vt gaidance to e;uTi money by your pen. and to 


ate tee laC'U.'firt'. 

.. .« Write NOW for a free copy oi 

Interesting Succeed a'* a Writer." !Ui interesting btMik let 

Booklet FKEE. which tJe-cribes the openings foi\ new 

writers, and the nniquo 

training men and women t^ write the kind of copj tnai, ciuw 
want — and to earn while they le;tni. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 116B). 

13 Victoria Street, London, S.W, 1. 
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MELANYL 


MARKING INK 


Absolutely 

Indelible, 

NoHeating 

Required 



COOI»ER, OBNNISON Si WALKDE*^ X^mlt©a» 
>7 At a, ax. ax«Kax, toNDorf. b.c,«. 
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“They say Fm a demon towards the end of the 
gj^n^e — when stamina counts. I’ll tell you my secret 

i 

Try the new 

I ^ 

\ lar^e 1 /" bottle, 

t 

: .-\lso at gd. and 1/4 


Make you fit keep you fit." 


Splendid E.P.N.S. Spoons for all 
users. ITeo disc in every bottle. 


From Chemists, Stores, and all 
Boots’ and I'aylors' branches. 

Sutcliffe .S: Bingham. Ltd., Combrook. Munches er. 
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BEETHaM'S 


ro 


KEEPS THE SKIN 
COOL AND 
REFRESHED 

Entirely Removes and Prevents all 

li is the most perfect iMitoIlicm it aeligY!‘''>' 

and Nursery is Invaluable, beinc out in the Sun, I cnnis, \acbung, 

«"oS S' i^SmS .......I,. </■ 

If your cuniydexion be too p^tle. tiy — — a tj ri 

M. BEETHAM & SON. CHELTENHAM. ENGLAN^ 
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I U VISCA ” wears splendidly, 


and you can wash and iron 
it time after time without being 
afraid of it losing its beautiful 
sheen. For tennis frocks and 
jumpers and all outdoor wear 
it is really excellent, and if 
you make your blouses of it 
you will alv/ays look smart. 


ii 


LUVISCA" BLOUSES 

Ready to wear, are obtainable in all Ir.^ 
newest styles and designs. None genuine 
without the Neck Tab. “ LUVISCA 
Standard guaranteed Blouses with the 
BLUE Neck Tab are the best possible 
value in “ LUVTSCA.’ Any blouse 
bearing this Tab not giving unqualitied 
satisfaction will be immediately replaced. 


SPORTS WEAR 


If any difficulty in obtainine “ LUVISCA ” please write to the 
Manufacturers, COURT AULDS, Ltd. iDept. iioi, 19, Alderman- 


bury, London, fe.C.2, who will send you the name of ^e nearest 
retailer selling it, and an illustrated Booklet giving particulars. 


T/ie material par excellence for 
Shirts, Pyjamas /Soft Collars, etc. 


ALL LEADING DRAPERS SELL 
“LUVISCA” (37 '3S inches wide), u- l.ttest 

shades and colourings, including new c 'ra efTects. 

STRIPED DESIGNS 3/1 li 

PLAIN SHADES 4/6 
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HANDSOME 

132-PAGE 

GUIDE 



In the search for Business Success, there 
is no need lor you to grope about like a 
miner who has lost his lamp, stumbling 
against the boulders ot inexperience and 
making little or no progress. Here, ready 
to your hand, is the Lamp of Learning - as 
symbolised by the Metropolitan College 
"GUIDE TO CAREERS '— its friendly beams 

pointing out clearly the path to prosperity. 

The GUIDE contains full particulars 
of many 

EXPERTLY PREPARED COURSES 

for the professional examinations or prac- 
tical training in Secretaryship, Accountancy, 
Advertising, Insurance, Banking, Commerce, 
etc,, and for the London B.Com. Degree, 

TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 

Send to-day for your copy of this 
handsome 132-page book. Gratis and Post 
Paid on request. 
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Beauty in Summer! 


D uring the summer months * EASTERN 
FOAM* Vanishing Cream more than 
ever justifies the confidence placed in it by 
the thousands of discriminating women who 
use it regularly. It keeps the skin free from 
all blemishes, chafing, and redness, despite 
exposure to sun, wind, rain, or the sea air. 

‘EASTERN FOAM* Vanishing Cream 

is por excellence the preparation to use for 
producing and maintaining that youthful 
freshness and soft natural bloom which are 
so admired in a woman s complexion. 

Miss ZOE PALMER, 

the beautiful Film Actress, writes from the Winter 
Garden Theatre, Drury Lane 

EASTERN FOAM’ is by far the best^ 
cream both for professional and private use. 

FREE ALUMINIUM BOXES 

of ‘EASTERN FOAM’ suitable for handbag 
will be supplied on receipt of 1 ^d. stamped 
returned-addressed envelope. Send NO^^ to 
The Rritish Drug Houses, Etd. (Dept. N.B.), 
16/30, Graham Street, London, N. 1. 

LftRGE POTS AT 1/4 OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 



Away at home. 

Use 


THE SWEET 

ALWAYS 
APPRECIATED 


PER 



Already sweetened 
with Pure Cane Su^ar 
only. ^ 

CHOCOLATE in 

chocolate's most 
delicious form. 

Of Hi6li Class Grocers everywhere 

O f>A£PAREO BY /J 

HJGREENcGE® 

• BRIGHTON • 

Manufacturers of 

GREEN’S 

THt OmClUAt. BftlGHTOW 

SPONGE 
fcX MIXTURE 


PKT 




When Shootii^ 

Put on Fox’s Puttees before 
you take your gun. The 
day may bringmuch walking 
across country, and youll 
need protection against wet 
and mud and prickles. 
There’s ease and comfort 
in the spiral fit of Fox’s 
Puttees — smartness too, for 
ladies and men. And the 
fine material with non -1 ray 
edges promises, and gives, 
sound service. 


Per 

Pair 

13/6 


8/6 

16 /- 

Per 

Pair 

9/- 

11 /- 

12/- 

9/- 

20 /- 


FOR LADIES 

With spats - - . - 

Oetachable l/- extra) 

Without spats 

Superfine, Bright Art Shades 

(without spats) 

FOR MEN 

Regulation Heavy-weight - 
Extra Fine Light-weight 
Extra Fine Light Shade 
Tropical Weight 
Superfine. Bright Art Shades 

CAUTION. — Seethe itatue '’Fox” on 
the metal discs (right and left) 
attached to every genuine Pair of 
Fox's New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 

FOX 

IMPROVED 

POTTIEE 

FOX BROTHERS & CO., Ltd,, 

(Dept. Q 4), 

Wellington, Somerset. 
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In the Open Air 

The Quiet dic-nitv of GIRO PEARLS makes them appropriate to any surroundings. 
S r S=. «n ,h. Ri.=r, Links Tsnni, Court. M<»rs or Monntnrns. 

they display all the charm and every essential of pearls from the oys er. 




harmonise with any dress ; on sports coat, blouse or jumper, they are “ tajtejul 
as on the richest evening gown, giving the correct note to a woman 
anvwhere and everywhere. Giro Pearls are guaranteed for all time. Even y 
“Cinthnso th., wm bo willing, y onrh.ng.d, or ...y do,«. ~y by cb«co b.,. 

arisen will be remedied. This substantial guarantee is, like Giro Pearls, ever g. 

On receipt of One Guinea we will send you a Necklet of Giro Pearls 

' 16 inches long, with sold clasp, in dainty case. If. after co-npar.ng 

them with real pearls, they are not found to be thetr equal, return 
them to us within fifteen days and we will refund your money. 

♦ 

178, REGENT STREET, W.l (Dept. 10) 
48, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 

44. CHEAPSIDE, CITY, E.C.2. 



Naso 

Pretty 3 pearl 
rini in gold 
price 

£ ! ' 1 - O 




Ta face hack of plate. 
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PEARLS OF PRICE 

By RALPH STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED BY STEVEN SPURRIER 


D OAVN there in the Tauniotus the sun 
is not to be trifled with. It pours 
out of the sky like molten brass, 
and where it falls unchecked sears the 
earth as with living flame. Not a blade 
of grass is to be seen in these atolls, and 
even the coral of which they are formed is 
bleached to a deathly pallor. 

Yet here Monsieur Renaud lived and 
throve, for the lagoons of the Tauniotus are 
natural storehouses of treasure unequalled 
in the world, and he had forced their locks. 

Each morning, as the inevitable sun 
climbed from the sea, a black serpent put 
out from shore, leaving an ugly scar on the 
fair face of the lagoon. Presently it would 
break into a score of fragments, each 
resolving itself into a pearling canoe com- 
plete with naked diver and mate. And 
somewhere amongst them would be Mon- 
sieur Renaud, hunched over the gunwale 
of his dugout, scouring the sea-floor through 
a water-glass. Never were eyes quicker 
than his to catch a glimpse of shell. That 
was why he made a joint of directing his 
own fleet, and that also accoimted for his 
1923. No. 344. 239 


wealth. For those were the halcyon days 
of unrestricted diving, before a pettifogging 
Government stepped in to ordain that pearls 
should be the property of the diver— the 
property, if vou please, of some brainless 
bronze giant who knew no more than to 
sell them to the highest bidder and drink 
himself to death on the proceeds. You 
should have heard Monsieur Renaud on 
the subject ! 

But by the time the measure came into 
force he was bevond being affected bv it. 
Apart; from the substantial fortune he had 
derived from shell, and deposited in a 
Tahiti bank, there were his pearls. Each 
was perfect. It would not have been kept 
otherwise, and Monsieur Renaud s chief 
amusement of an evening was to open the 
door of the safe where thev lay in a bed of 
cotton- wool, and fondle them in mu' li the 
same way that he fondled his aovuing 
Parisian wife and little daughter Jeanne. 

So,’' he exclaimed one evening, while 
engaged in this pleasurable pastime. ’* so 
they would give you to the savage. They 
would indeed cast pearls beio.e swine. 
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Sacrilege ! ” He swung-to the door of the 
safe with a clang that caused J eanne to 
come running to his knee, and Madame to 
look u |3 from her needlework in alarm. 

“ It is nothing,” he answered her anxious 
look. “ Only that we shall shortly go to 
live in Paris.” He explained the edict that 
had gone forth. “ So, you see, there is 

nothing to keep us here longer. 

Madame Renaud regarded her hiisbancl 
with incredulous brown eyes. She had otten 
heard him talk in this strain, but ne\er 
with such tones of finality. Was it possible 
that he now meant what he had said so 
airily in the past, never dreaming of the 

torture he was inflicting — that ^ j'}/, 

be theirs in the near future, a small hotel 
in the Rue Voulois, close to the shops and 

the Opera ? Paris ... ,, i i 

A flush came to Madame Renaud s cheeks, 

and her hands trembled over her work as 

she listened to what her husband was 

telling Jeanne. , 

“But yes, little one, there are other 

places in the world than the Taumotus ; 

others even than Papeete, where you may 

remember making yourself ill ivit icc 

cream. Where we are going there are 

shops filled with wonders and at night lit 

up like fairyland. And it is cool there, even 

cold sometimes, so that you must wear 

little furs, and bowl a hoop through the 

gardens to keep warm. A hoop 1 Ah, you 

will soon learn all about hoops. 

“ Maybcbe come, tool ” inquired Jeanne. 

She was a serious child for her years, and 

already concerned over the possible fate 

of a pet turtle that lived m a neighbouring 

^^“How could we leave bcbe ? laughed 

Monsieur Renaud non-committally, and, 

setting the child down, turned to his wife. 

“ And what has mamctH to say . e 
suggested, rubbing his strong hands to- 
gether in anticipation of her pleasure. 

Madame Renaud looked up, and smiled as 

she knew he would have her smile. 

“ You will miss many things, she 

'"“trthat is all ? ” Monsieur R6naud 

relapsed with the air of a 

schoolboy, then leant forward so that his 

starched drills crackled under the strain. 

“ I shall miss many things, he mocked. 
“ The everlasting heat and glare, prhaps, or 
a strip of coral and a few tattered pandanus 
palms Or, again, it may be the embarrass- 
ng variety of our fare— the grated cocoa- 
nulX e^nal fish ! ” His face took on 


a look of tragedy that caused Madame 
Renaud to laugh in spite of herself, and 
her husband to continue, elated at his 
success I N'Oj no, lyid it is other 

things that I shall miss, and good riddance 
to them— the pallor of your cheek, the 
weariness in your eyes. We have enough. 

We will proceed to hve. ^ 

“ When V said Madame Renaud. It 
was the first time she had permitted herself 
to ask such a direct (question on the subject. 
Her husband leant back in his chair and 

studied the ceiling for a space. 

“ I will make one more trip with the 
fleet,'’ he mused. “ There is a corner of 
the lagoon, deep yet possible, which interests 
me. One last trip, then I will sell to the 
Compagnie Maritime, who have long wished 
to buy, and — a month,” he ended abruptly, 
“in a month at latest. Will that leave 

time enough for you to prepare 1 ’ 

“ Ample,” said Madame Renaud, who 

would have cheerfully been ready in a day, 
but the tone failed to satisfy her husband. 

“ You are not pleased,” he accu^ed^ 
“ Is it possible that you do not wish to go ^ 
Madame Renaud smiled wistfully au the 
impulsiveness of this husband of hers, usually 
so reserved, so deliberate. How could she 
tell him her heart had so often danced to t e 
tune of that magic word “ Pans, ’ and been 
stilled by disappointment, that she no^v 
found herself incapable of displaying proper 

appreciation ? .1 “ t 

“It is not that,” she said gently. 1 
was thinking- 


LS XUlllKiug- . 1 

“ Thinking ? ” boomed Monsieur Renaud. 

“ Of what should you he thinking but the 
hats that you will wear, and of how Jeanne 

will look on the boulevards ? 

“ I was thinking,” persisted his wi e, 

“ that I would rather you^ did not make 

that last trip to the lagoon.” 

Monsieur Renaud stared at her bemused. 

“ I do not like ‘ last trips, she added 
sravelv Whereupon her husband laughed 
aloud,' kissed her with the utmost tender- 
ness, and turned his attention to other 

mattem^he directed the fleet 

as usual. He took it to a far corner of the 
lagoon, where his hawk-hke eves had 
detected shell at a greater depth than the 
divers had yet essayed. Standing up m his 
dim-out, he told the assembled company ot 
brown-skinned men and women that these 
would be their last descents m his employ, 
that they had worked for him loyally, and 
that in return he proposed to give each 
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»io\u* ]Rouavi(l luH'ii so i]iiu*k to dotoot a 
ja\iso iu tlio proct'ss of ojjoninu. It was ;is 
:ie thought ; this shell, deep ilowu, old and 
biiruacle-oncnisted, eoutauied what all men 
sought 111 tho Tauiuotus — oeeasioual peails 
af varying size, shape, and eolour. Most 
of them were worthless, a few might ])ass 
muster, hut one — there is always the 
chance of this one— a perfect product ol the 
disease that gave it birth. Pink, pear- 
shaped, and with a peach-like bloom, it 
rested in the unworthy setting of Bfonsieiir 
Renaud’s begmmed palm. His keen eyes 
devoured it, his fingers closed reverently 
upon it, as he crumpled down on the shell- 
strewn raft. 

What had happened ? He asked himself 
the question with growing impatience. 
There was a pearl in his hand. He could 
feel it, yet it had dissolved into a blood-red 
mist. His head ached, del, how it ached ! 
And the divers were about him shuffling, 
muttering. They were lifting him bodily 
into the dugout, and the dugout was moving 
— ^he could hear the plash of paddles, feel 
the blessed motion of air after the sweltering 
glare that had enveloped him throughout 
the day. But that was all. The rest was 
a red curtain rung down. 

It was the same when thev lifted him 
from the dugout, and he lurched up the 
beach like a drunken man. It was the 
same when he heard his wife s voice, and 
stumbled towards it. . . . 










It was the same five years later, and 
would be to the end. An oculist had come 
from Papeete and said as much. As 
already pointed out, the sun of the Taumotus 
is not to be trifled with. 

Monsieur Renaud had suggested that the 
original plan of returning to Paris should 
be adhered to in spite of his affliction. 
They (his wife and Jeanne) should be his 
eyes. They Avould tell him just how things 
looked, the new hats of maman, Jeanne’s 
play in the gardens. It would be great 
fim. He smiled as he said such things, a 
smile that would have deceived most people, 
but never his wife. To her he had always 
been a man traasparent — that was why 
she had married him.' — and she knew that, 
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voict* raiih* from l)«*lim<l tin* ciirtain I 
was not i‘!i I Imsiasl ir ahoiit it. 

J1 nil Kthiau'l mah!***l rninHiiHccntly. 
“ But it is slraiic^*, ’ (u* mtcH‘<l. '* ntrangc* 
that a wniiian simuld the lauiiiotuH 

to Paris. " 

PiTha]'.s I ai)i Strang'*.'" a«lmitti-d 
Madame. ** Hark ! Then* ar<* lie* rariocs. 

The sonorous hoot of a eom li earn*- over 
the water, and Monsieur Ihuiaud felt Ids 
way to the verandah— he liatf'fl h**ing 
helped — and stood facing the lagoon. 

‘‘ How many ? ” he asked eagerly. 

“ Forty,"’ answered his wife. 

His face brightened. Ah, the Compagnic 
Maritime is growing ! Forty, eh ? But 
I'll wager they get no more shell than I used 
to with half that number. And no pearls, 
no pearls at all ! ' He chuckled and, 
dragging forward the cane chair, sat 
listening to the sounds he knew so well — 
the dry Tattle of pandanus leave.Sj the 
eternal roar of the surf on the outer beach, 
the pec kings and struttings of the minah 
birds. Often he smiled. And he would 
not smile like that in Paris, no. Madame 
Renaud was convinced of it. 

Then there came another and overwhelm- 
ing reason for remaining on the atoll, 
nothing less than the failure of the bank 
in Tahiti, The letter explaining the tragedy 
• — as comiected in some subtle fashion with 
the bursting of the South Sea cotton bubble 
— interested ]\Iadame Renaud not at all. 
What occupied most of her time and sapped 
her remaining strength was the struggle to 
make ends meet. While her husband sat 
smiling across the lagoon, or crooning over 
his pearls, it was hers to devise ways and 
means of saving liiui from anxiety and 
harbouring the slim resources that remained 
from the wreckage of his fortune. So the 
lean years dragged on. 

“ Jeanne,” she at last told her daughter, 
now a petite sLxteen-year-old edition of 

herself, “ you will look after him ? 

^ ^ ^ 

‘‘ Need you ask, waiurui ? ” cried Jeanne 
in an agony of apprehension. ** But v hy 
do you speak like this ? *’ 

Her mother smiled and took her hand, 
“ Listen, Jeanne. This is no country for 
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a white woman. Remember that. . And 
get Andre to take you away from it as soon 
—as soon as it is possible. You under- 

Jeanne blushed, but nodded obediently. 
She had no idea that her mother had 
noticed so much concerning Andre ot the 

Compagnie Maritime. 

“ He is a good boy,” said Madame Renaud, 

” and you are a fortunate child, but no more 

fortunate than your mother. Remember 

^'^Jeanne nodded again. She could not 

^“Consider your father before all things, 
continued Madame Ken and. ® is 


A faint sound came from the room beyond, 
and Jeanne moved swKtly to the bead 
curtain of the doorway, but there was no 
one there. Her father was standing at the 
verandah rail, smiling his serene smile across 
the lagoon. Already Jeanne felt the re- 
sponsibility of her trust. Already it was 
part of her religion. He must never know 

never. 

So the gentle deception was handed on, 
for Madame Renaud had spoken on a bed 
from which she never rose. But the diffi- 
culties of successful subterfuge mcreased 
with time. There was practically nothing 
kft yet still Monsieur Renauds chief 
pastime consisted of playing with toys 
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easily managed. A great boy. You will theAj'imndng expression of his face 

I'-eci)^ from him the bank failure and am- %'at h th arranging and 
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to llirir 8<tl<‘ r<*inaininf^ invaiiH (»f siif^jiort 
witliout hctrayia^ tin* situatioa i It uag 
for Jeamn* to lind a wav. 

Sin* would have told Ajulrh of her tronhh*, 
hut |»rid»* forhadc. it- was »*nougli 
to have to go to him withoui a 
(lot, and on tin* strict lunh^cstand- 
ing that tlmv should not l‘*avc iii.i 
I’aiiiMotus as lonsx as Iut fallnT lived. 
Andre sin add not be imposed on 
further, she decided, tli<»ugh he 
a p pea red t < > I i k » * not h iiig b e 1 1 er. 

(Jftenshe 
v.’ould sit rm 
t h e out r 
beach, hands 
clasped about 
knees, hair 
streaming in 
the wind, and 
ask comsel of 
the surf. It 
had always 



trouble ! But is be not worth it ? See the 
‘ lustre ! See the perfection of form . , 

It was maddening. It could not go on. 


been her good friend, 
and one dav it made 
answer. 

“ Take them ! " it 
thundered, with a flurry 
of spindrift that danced 
in miniature rainbows 
' before the sim. “ Take 
(hem, so long as he does not 
know — so long as he does not 
know. . . 

And he need not kno\y ! The 
thought leapt at Joanne out of 
the turmoil about her. bhe 
scrambled to her feet and hurried 
up the beach, never pausing until she stood 
before the counter of the local store, 

“ M’sieur Challier/' said Jeanne, addiTss- 
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ing a heavily-built man with bilious 
I find it impossible to pay your bill 
for the month until the next mail from 
Tahiti.” 

“ But it is nothing,” protested Challier, 
leaning over the counter to feast his eyes 
on Jeanne’s wind- whipped face. ‘‘ If 
you allow such a trifle to disturb you for one 
instant, I shall be desolated.” 

You are kind,” said Jeanne, and ordered 
what she required. 

She had turned to leave, when a thought 
seemed to strike her. ‘‘ You deal in 
pearls ? ” she asked, 

Challier flung wide his huge hands. “ For 
what else am I in these pestiferous Islands, 
main’selle ? ” 

“ Pipi pearls ? ” 

He puckered his thick lips and blinked at 
the corrugated iron roof of the store. 

From you, mam’selle, yes, I would buy 
pipi, though, as you know, they are from 
other shell than the pearl oyster, and of 
little marketable value.” 

Jeanne puckered her lips also. Challier 
found it an adoral)le sight. ” It may be 
curious, ’ she mused, “ but I like pipi best. 

They arc so colourful. Some are like 
gold.” 

‘‘ Exactly,” grinned Challier ; ” they are 
like an\-t,hing but pearl/’ 

“ Yet , except for their colour, they are 
the same.” 

fc i nr ' ^ 

irue. 

By weight, touch, and test.” 

” Yes. It is only a matter of fashion. 
Who knows ? Some day Paris mav decree 
that pipi are de ri(jueur. Until then — 
Challier shrugged his massive shoulders 
— ” I fear I can offer you but little for 
your pipi, mam’selle.” 

” Fashion is stupid,” said Jeaime. 

Stupid but inexorable,” added Challier. 

“ So that I shall take advantage of it 
where I may,” proceeded Jeaiuie, with a 
toss of her small head. ” But you have 
misunderstood me. I have no pipi to sell. 

I wish to buy them, for a. necklace.” 
Challier s gaze became fixed. Or, if you 
will, to exchange real pearls for them. Then 
I shall have the difference of their value 
in money and the kind of necklace that I 
like — in spite of it not being the fashion,” 
Jeanne explained with charming H(uve(t\ 

” Is that not so, M’sieur Challier i ” 

Challier did* not attempt to deny it. 
Why should he ^ It was evident what 
this bewitching child intended to do — for 
he knew most things about the KOiauds — 


and it seemed he at last stood a chance of 

securing some of the old man’s well-known 
pearls. 

Jeanne left with a selection of some fifty 
pipi, and that evening carried her plan into 
effect. It was necessar}- to sit very close 
to the table whereon Monsieur Eenaud 
played as usual with his toys, select one 
for comparison with its possible duplicate 
in pipi, and replace it the instant his hand 
moved in its direction. It was a nerve- 
racking process, but Jeanne persevered. 
And presently an unequalled opportunity 
occurred. Her father was engaged on a 
small but intricate design, and the remaining 
pearls lay discarded for some time. Jeanne 
took one, closed her eyes, and shook it 
together with a pipi in the hollow of her 
hands. But afterwards, between finger and 
thumb, she — even she — could tell the 
difference. It seemed hopeless. 

\ et with practice she became more 
adept, and presently it seemed that the 
thing was done. She could detect no 
difference — no difference at all. 

“Ah," sighed Monsieur Renaud, “tell 
me, little Jeaune, how does that look ? 

He had spoken while Jeanne *s eyes were 
closed, while every nerve was centred in her 
finger-tips. The shock of his voice coming 
out of the black silence caused her to drop 
one of the pearls, and it was not the pipi. 
It fell with the faintest sound on the 
matting of the floor, but Monsieur Renaud 
heard it. 

“ One has fallen ! ” he cried in alarm. 

”No, no ! ' protested Jeanne to cover 
her confusion, and slipped the i)ipi amongst 
the rest. 

One has fallen,” repeated ^lonsieur 
Renaud. “ Am I deaf as well as blind ? ” 

It was seldom that he spoke thus. Nothing, 
it seemed, angered or pleased him now except- 
his tovs. Jeanne had come to hate the sight 
of them. 

“ Count them, father,” she suggested 
gently, and Avatched his groping fingers 
w’ith a kind of desperate resignation. 

Here was the tost. When became to the 
intruding pipi, treamve’s heart stood still. 
When it passed muster, and lay a glaring 
alien amongst the rest, a sudden weakness 
assailed her. 

” There, what ilid I say ? ” she laughed 
nervously, and leant against the table for 
sup[)ort. 

Monsieur Renaud made no answer as he 
consigned his treasures to the safe, but, 
turning, felt for his daughter's hand. 
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There was no reason why this harniloss 
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and highly suceessfiil nieihod of sii|>jmi ting 
the lionsohold should not ha\ e liet*n fon" 
tinned indefinitely. No reason, that is, 
except Ohallier. But he \Yas not .‘^at’sfied 
with it. and when Challier was not satisfied, 
others were soon made aware of the fact. 
He pointed out tliat one pearl was of little 
use to liim. He would exchancre, sav, 
twenty more at the same generous figure, 
and make a consignment to Paris. 

‘‘ But I do not wish to exchansre twenty 
more/' protested Jeanne. 

‘‘ I understood it was a necklace of pipi 
that you had set your heart on," Challier 
leered at her across the counter. ‘‘ One 
pipi hardly makes a necklace, mam'selle.'’ 

A sudden fear possessed Jeanne. What 
did he mean ? How much did he know ? 

“ When I wish to exchange more I will 
do so/' she said evenly. 

Challier inclined his head. ” As you will. 
But unfortunately I cannot deal in that 
way.’' 

‘‘ Then I will go elsewhere.” 

Jeanne had reached the door before 
Challier’s voice again assailed her. " That, 
of course, is possible, but is it advisable ? ” 

“ Why not ? *’ She turned and faced him 
squarely. 

Challier made pretence of arranging his 
stock behind the counter. You would 
hardly wish others to know,” he suggested. 

And suddenly it was borne in on Jeanne 
that he knew all. The revelation came with 
the force of a physical blow. But her 
voice was steady as she answered him : 
“ I will consider the matter and let you 
know, Monsieur Challier.” 

That is the wisest course, maiu selle. 
Believe me, it is not that I wish to persuade 
you against your will, but business is 
business even with so charming a customer 
as yourself. And when you come to con- 
sider this matter, I trust you will bear in 
mind that I am paying for your pearls— at 
present.” 

Which meant that by the simple threat of 
exposure he could force her to part with 
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RcMiaud’s toys had become a mnl!»-\ fo|!. «* 
tion, an offence to the eye and ptiifi i- all > 
worthless. Mom than once it seemed to 
Jeanne that he fingered them with auspifion. 
Certainly he played with th'Ma less. Wm 
he tiring of his pastime i She prayed that 
it was so. 


But on a day some two weeks later all 
thought of past or future wa.s swept from 
her mind by a happening in Challier’s 
store. She had gone there at his request, 
dreading the interview, yet not daring to 
evade it. 

“la it that you demand the remaining 
pearls ? she asked him coldly. 

” No/' said Challier, smiling dowm at her. 
“ It is that I have a iniiid to return all I 
possess in exchange for one — the rare.^t of 
Monsieur Remand’s collfction.” 

Jeanne’s eyes met liis in puzzled scrutiny. 
“ You mean the one hf brought back from 
his last trip ? *' 

” I mean yourself, mam'selle.’* 



For a moment Jeanne was surprised into 
a betrayal of her true feelings. ,Her gaze 
rested on Challier with an abhon-ence that 


would have seared another man ; then, as 
self-possession returned, a smile parte I her 
white lips. 

“ I fear I must disappoint you. Monsieur 
Challier. I am betrothed." 

” Betrothed ! ” he mocked. “ CaK love ! 
What is that beside my otter — a suificienev, 
a good name, an end to all your anxieties ? 
He was beside her. “ I want you, Jeanne. 
I have watched you from the time when you 
played as a child in the sand. I went you, 
and what I want I am in the habit of ger^f^aie. 
he added in a harsh crescendo as she shrank 
before him. “ I have made you an honour- 
able offer. Think ! ” 
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Jeanne stood very white and still. I 
thank you for your offer/’ she said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ but I have thought. And if you 
must know what I think, I would kill 
myself before accepting it ! ” 

Even Challier was impressed by the cold 
finality of the tone. He stood silent a 
space, then laughed softly. So that is 
the way of it ? You flatter me, mam’selle. 
And would you apply such drastic methods 
to your father ? 

“ You mean ” 

“ I mean that he is old, that there is no 
telling at his age and in his condition how 
ho would take certain news that has been 
withheld from him overlong.” 

A low cry escaped Jeanne. 

Her torturer stood nodding his head. 

So you will, perhaps, think again, 
mam’selle. I trust you will think again. . . 

Jeanne glanced to right and left like a 
wild thing at bay, then turned and fled 
into the sunshine across the strip of coral 
sand, through the narrow belt of palms, 
and so to the outer beach, where the surf 
thundered its welcome. 

^ Hi 

Challier awaited Jeanne's decision longer 
than he was in the habit of waiting for 
anything, but it was not forthcoming. 
More than once he saw her moving about 
the Renauds’ bungalow, but neither by 
word nor look haa she recognised his 
existence. Tire delay puzzled and angered 
him. Finally he called, fully expecting to 
be met at the door by a vanquished and 
amenable Jeanne, but the old man heard 
his footfall and hailed him into the living- 
room. 

Challier, I'll swear ! ” was his greeting. 

“ Correct,” said Challier. “ But how did 
you know ? 

The old man wagged his head sagely. 
“ I am not so helpless as some imagine. I 
carry my sight elsewliere than in my eyes, 
that is all." 

“In your ears, perhaps." 

” Yes, and in other })lacos besides. But 
this is kind, Challier. I am alone. Pray 
be seated." 

There was something uncam ly in the old 
man's perception. Challier felt it as In* 
sat there a trifle uneasily. 

” I liave come to make a recpiest,” he 
blurted suddenly. 

Monsieur Renaud bowed. “ Name it,” 
he invited. 

For the hand of your daughter Jeanne,” 
said Challier. ” You know me, m'sieur. 


I can only sjiy that I love her before all 
else. Have you any objection ? ” 

Monsieur Renaud leant back in his chair 
and crossed his thin legs. ‘‘ But this is 
sad,'’ he said. “ You are late in the field, 
my dear Challier. Jeanne is already 
betrothed.” 

“ To a mere infant without prospects.” 
Challier interposed. *’ But you cannot 
take such an affair seriously.” 

” I ? ” Monsieur Renaud lifted his 
shaggy eyebrows. *' Alas, I am not in a 
position to control such a matter. It is in 
Jeanne's hands, and I believe she takes ib 
in all seriousness.” 

Challier shifted his position with im- 
patient abruptness. ” And I am convinced 
that I can persuade her to take it other- 
wise,’ he said shortly. Have I your 
permission to do so ? " 

Monsieur Renaud smiled and swung his 
slippered foot back and forth. “ Per- 
mission ? he repeated. Times have 
changed, Challier. It is for Jeanne to 
decide.” 

” Very well, then," sna|>ped Challier, and 
rose to go. 

But wait, ' interposed Monsieur Renaud. 
“ It is only ri^ht that one interested in mv 
Joanne should know the extent of her dot/' 

” It does not concern me, " said Challier, 

“ No ? ” Monsieur Renaud swung open 
the door of the safe and exposed to view an 
atrocious collection of multi-coloured ]upi. 

As an expert, do these not interest you, 
Challier ? ” The old man placed a finger 
to his nose and spoke in an absurd whisper. 
” They will be Jeanne's, all Jeanne's. Note 
the lustre, the delicacy of colouring ! He 
will be a wealthy man, the husband of my 
Jeanne.” 

Thev are indeed magnificent, " exclaimed 
Challier, at a loss for other words, and as 
though thev had been a signal. Monsieur 
Rihiaud swung-to the door of the safe and 
crumpled into his chair. 

He seemed on the instant to have shrunk 
into one incredibly old. The lines of his 
face had deepened. His unseeing eyes 
stared with terrible fixity at the opposite 
wall. He was thinking as only the blind 

k.."" 

can think, piecing together sounds and 
sensations of the ])ast to form a mental 
picture of happoHings he had never seen. 
A vague alarm seized on Cliallier. He was 
moving noiselessly towards the door when 
the old man s voice broke the silence, low, 
deliberate, strangely compelling. 

” Not yet, Challier. You must not go 
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Let me 


yet. You are either kind, or 

think. Sit down.’’ 

Challier obeyed in spite of himself. 1 
fail to xmderstand,” he said, with feigned 
unconcern. 

“ You fail to understand,” repeated Mon- 
sieur Kenaud grimly, “ but that is perhaps 
natural. Let me explain by asking a 
question. How came you to be so glib a 
deceiver ? Out of consideration for me ? ” 

“ Deceiver ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, for you must have seen as clearly 
with your eyes as I with the senses remaining 
to me that those are not pearls as you and I 
understand them.” 

“ Then you know ? ” The words were 
wrung from Challier in an involuntary 

undertone. ,, 

“ Know ? From the first I have known, 

declared Monsieur Renaud. “ Do you 
think such trash as lies in that safe would 

pass muster with me ? ” 

“ Then why do you allow the depeption to 

continue 1 ” 

“ That is a family matter.” Monsieur 
Renaud smiled reminiscently. Still, so 
that you may follow my reasoning, and 
Perhaps help me to a conclusion, you had 
Dctter hear it. I allow the deception to 
continue because of a promise exacted 
from Jeanne many years ago a death- 
bed promise that I chanced to overhear. 

I do not like such things. They are too 
uncompromising for the young, but there, 
it was made. I was never to know of the 
bank failure— you will remember it— 
never ! It was, and is, Jeanne s life to 
keep that from me. And she will have 
broken her promise if I let her know that 
I have detected the substitution of trash 
for my beloved pearls. For that is what 
she has been driven to, Challier, to keep us 
alive. And how can she account for doing 
such a thing except by admitting that we 
are penniless ? I tell you, we who are blind 
have time to think. So I continue to play 
with my pearls, though it is hard work 

sometimes, hard work.” 

Monsieur Renaud paused, then leant 
forward with startling suddenness. 

“ And less -than two weeks after that 
first vsubstitutibn twenty more took place. 
Twenty at one fell swoop ! Then I knew 
there must be something radically amiss. 
She had sold the first one to keep us alive. 
Where had the money gone in that short 
time to necessitate the sale of twenty more ? 
It costs little to keep us alive, Challier. 
Someone was either taking advantage of her 


innocence and buying at a grotesque figure, 
or had tasted blood, and was bringing undue 
influence to bear on the child to secure more. 

In the one case he is a robber. In the other 

he is something worse.” 

Monsieur Renaud smote the table. 

“ I am looking for that man, Challier ! 
Challier moistened his lips. Not for the 
first time during this strange interview he 
was aware that there was something un- 
canny about it. The absolute logic of the 
old man’s deductions — ^not to mention 
their accuracy — made it appear that he was 
gifted with second sight. Challier fought 
against the notion, but it survived. 

** And what will you do when you find 
him ? ” he suggested ironically. 

Monsieur Renaud raised his clenched fist, 

then lowered it. 

“ Nothing,” he said. ‘‘ There is no need. 

I should like to know who the man is that 
will be dogged to his grave by every manner 

of ill-fortune, that is all.” 

“ And why should that befall him 1 ” 

‘‘You have no superstition ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ You are to be envied. Most of us have, 
though some will not admit it. Frankly, 
Challier, I am sorry for this fellow. He does 
not know, he cannot know, jvhat lies in 
store for him who takes advantage of the 
blind.” 

Challier stiffened in his chair. It was a 
well-known axiom in the Islands, and he 
had never thought of it. Bah ! What 
ehildish absurdity! He rose and moved 
towards the door. The old man lay crumpled 
in his chair, staring, staring at nothing, 
yet -there was not a doubt that in his own 

fashion he saw. ... ^ ^ n- 

“ Au revoir, Monsieur Renaud,” Challier 

called back at him. ’‘ I wish you luck in 
your search.” 

But Monsieur Renaud’s search was ended. 

He had found his man. 

What went on in Challier’s store for the 

next week no one knew, for it was shut. 
But the Taumotus arc a curious place, and 
superstition thrives there. Moreover, it is 
difficult to avoid signs and portents when 
living alone on an atoll infested by tliem, 
and still more dithcidt when one’s only 

company is the bottli'. 

Wlien the authorities forced an •.iviuincf, 
they found a trembling wreck of a man, 
who could do no more than thri;;- c mio their 
hands a small square packa<v contain- 
ing pearls, and gibb<‘r abotit the eyes oi 
Monsieur Renaud. 
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I. Tactics. 

A DEFINITION of ‘‘tactics’^ would 
seem to me to mean the finding of, 
and the developing, a suitable game 
against a particular opponent. Tactics and 
hcadwork are to all intents and purposes 
the same thing. No matter how well you 
play your strokes, if your tactics are faulty, 

you will lose your match. 

There are so many errors that may be 
committed. To advance to the net on a 
bad-length drive, or, again, to refrain from 
following a well-placed drive to the net, 
losing thereby all the advantage one has 
already gained, these are two fatal mistakes. 
I have seen men continually playing on to 
a man's strength, without a thought of 
finding out his weaknesses. 

When one speaks of a man’s tactics as 
having been good in a particular match, 
one means that he has been able to ])lay the 
very best game possible under the circum- 
stances. At Copenhagen, a short tiine ago, 
I saw Lycett very nearly lose a five-set 
match against Petersen, the Dane. It was 
a match consisting of long base-line 
exchanges. I realised that when it came 
to my turn to play Petersen, I must employ 
different tactics. Volley him I could not. 
He would have passed me. So I just went 
out to break uj) his driving gann^ as much 
as possible by mixing my drives all 1 knew 
liow, sometiines playing short, then a good- 
lenglh shot, and sn on. IMy tactics stood 
me in good stead, as 1 had him running up 
and down the court instea«l of from side 
to side, and I won in three, straight sets, 
^fixing ones game is very important, 1 


saw Beamish once, at Beckenham, com- 
pletely put Shimidzu off by mixing his game. 

Never make the fatal mistake of driving 
hard against a base-liner. If you do, you 
merely create speed for him. A slow good- 
length return is more difficult to drive than 
a fast one. 

I suppose in our day there has never been 
a greater tactician than Roper Barrett. 
His strokes are not wonderful, but his 


knowledge of court craft has always been 
a sheer joy to the beholders, who see him 
gently place the ball in just the place on the 
court where it was least expected. 

A great knowledge of tactics was displayed 
bv Wilding when he met McLoughlin at 
Wimbledon in 1913. Wilding elected to 
stand right in to take the terrific service 
of the American, therefore his return was 
flelivered very much quicker, and caught 
McLoughlin time and time again at 
liis feet as he came in to volley. The 
American was essentially a volleyer, as his 
ground stroke equipment was not his strong 


point. 

To stop a man plapng his favourite game, 
your tactics must be good. Remember that 
a persistent volleyer’s ground strokes are 
never on a par with liis volleying ability. 
Therefore against him it is necessary to hit 
hard and keep a good length. If you can 
only manage to keep him back by good- 
h'Ugth driving and come to the net yourself., 
your opponent will be iti difficulties the 
whole matuli tlnough, V henever, in the 
old days, 1 was lucky enough to beat 
C. P. Dixon, it was alwavs bv employing 
th is metliod. 






^ ^ W * 
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against persistent base-liners such as Ritchie 
used to be, or Slecm is to-day, it is hardly 
any uso unless you are of the super-class, 
like Til den— to attempt to ou tclass them by 
trying to drive them off the court, xour 
only hope is to lure them to the net to their 
own undoing. Good-length balls they thri v e 
on, and the more difficult the angle, the 
better return they will make off it. If you 
yourself are an exponent of the base- 
line game, you are probably none too ' 
good a volleyer, so your best tactics 
lie in inducing your opponent to 
come up. This must be judiciously 
done by mixing your game. A good 
drop shot is an excellent shot and a 
very hard one to deal with, and it has 
always seemed to me surprising that 
more players do not attain to a 
greater proficiency in this stroke. 

Miss Ryan and F. M. B. Fisher are 
both excellent exponents of it, so is 
Wallace Johnson of America. The 
proper reply to a drop shot is another 

drop in return. 

The way to beat a good forehand 
driver who possesses very little else 
is not to make for his backhand corner 
at once, as nine players out of ten 
would do. He is used to this pro- 
cedure, and waits for it. Then he 
runs round your return and makes a 
brilliant drive off it. Now, far th^ 
best way is to play right out into 
his forehand corner, where lies his 
strength. You play on to that until 
he is well out of position, and then 
you whip your next return in to his 
backhand. He has no time now to 
run round this, as he would have 
done had the attack been made 
directly on to his weakness. He is 
bound, therefore, to give you a 
return of which you should be able 
to take full advantage and volley it 
as you \vish. 

Disguising one’s game is another 
form of good tactics. Try never to 
let your opponent realise which shot you 
are going to play. Many players are so 
very obvious in this respect. Employ every 
sort of stroke. The cut, the top, the slice, 
the clear-hit stroke, all have their uses, 
and the more varied your game, the more 
likely you will be to beat your man. 

Tilden can use all these different shots 
when required. Some players make the 
fatal mistake of always passing the man at 
the net with the same passing shot. This 


is a grave error in tactics, for he learns to 
anticipate it, and therefore wliat would be 
a good shot, if judiciously used, cf.'ases to 
bo efficacious. 

Tactics in a three-set match should be 
different from those you should go for in a 
five-set struggh-. I have never looked on 
the loss of a set in a five-set match as a very 
serious affair. In a three-set match it is. 
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of course, quite a different matter. You 
have got to go full steam ahead. There is 
no question of husbanding your resources. 
As in the quarter mile, you have to go 
all out. 

In a five- set contest it is often sound 
policy to throw away a set. For example, 
supposing your opponent has gained a 
substantial lead, and you are in lie jjosition 
of standing two games to his fivr, or even 
1 — 5, let the set go, at the same time making 
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him work as hard for it as possible with as 
little individual effort on your side as you 
can manage. Then, naturally, go for the 
next, and also the other sets with a rush. 
Against Kingseote, at Monte Carlo, two 
years ago, 1 adopted these tactics. I won 
the first set in a five-set match after a 
struggle. 1 started slackly in the next set, 
and alter Kingseote had led me three love, 
I deliberately threw it away. It had the 
effect I had hoped for. For seemingly it 
lulled Kingseote into a false sense of security, 
and when I “ came again ’’ in the next set, tlie 





MAJOR A. R. K. KINGSCOTK. 


slow j)a(M* of the |)reeeding one seenu'd to 
hav(^ thrown Kingseote out of Ills strides 

and 1 won fairlv comfortablv in tlie end. 

« * 

My tactics, therefore, wt're justified, for my 
(contention is this : liad 1 lu^t lost that si't 
so easiU^ 1 should not Iiave won mv match 

fc' * 

so easily, 

I have alwavs looked on it as good i)olicv 
in a fiv(‘'Set matadi to think it out for myself 
beforehand, and to get a good general idea 
of the methods 1 intend to employ, and as 
far as possibhc to stick to tluun. It is tin* 
gr(‘att*st mistake in the world ev(‘r to play 
a first set tcmtutively. Co all out to acijuire 


your length, touch, and direction from the 
start. Acquiring them may cost you a few 
games, or even a set. Never mind, for it 
prevents you playing the poky game you 
are likely to develop if /on begin uJng 
“ safety first ” methods as a start. ^ 

Then it may possibly happen that you 
expect from the start to lose the first two 
sets. This was the case with A\ ildiiig when 
he met Beals Wright at Wimbledon in 1910. 
The American was a brilliant volleyer, wnth 
the knowledge that if he were to win against 
a man as physically fit as Wilding, his only 

chance was to try to win in three 
straight sets. A volleying game 
takes a great deal out of a man, 
and he knew he could not last 
more than the three sets. Now, 
Wilding knew that if he could 
onlv secure one of those sets, all 
would be well. He could rely on 
his marvellous fitness to do the 
rest. As it happened, Beals 
Wright took the first two sets, 
and Wilding got away with the 
last three easilv. 

ih 

Another great point to be re- 
membered in tactics is this : even 
if vou vourself realise that voii 
will }>robably be beaten, never 
h't your opponent get wise to 
this fact. Plav with determina- 
tion up to the end. Don’t let 
your game develop into one of a 
purely defensive tvq)e. If certain 
methods are not meeting with 
the success you had hoped for, 
trv to hit on something else 
which is likelv to worrv vour 
opponent more. To keep on 
playing the same game is only 
Lkt'lv to give more and more 

* ^ T 

(‘onfidence to your opponent. It 

is always best, of course, to 

tackle vour man from the start, 

but after — as 1 have said before — you have 

acipiired your length, toueh. and direction. 

A good leml means a great deal, and there 

art* (‘ertaiu jilayers who directly they get 

tln‘ir tails down ]ilay a very different class of 

game. But it takes some doing to discourage 

% * % 1 

a reallv great ifiaver, for a man like that is 
^ 1 * 
never so dangerous as when he has got liis 

back up against the wall. For example, 

take the final oi the National Singles of 

America. Jolinson was leading Tildou 

2 sets to 1, and three love in the fourth 

si't, and vet Tilden won. Some determina- 

tion, that ! 
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Altliough the odds are very much iii 
favour of the server in the modern game, and 
the loss of a service game in a set very often 
decides the issue of that set, I am of opinion 
that it is better tactics very often, when 
winning the toss, to take side rather than 
service, and my reason is this . at t e 


“ service ’’ if the 


why I rarely choose 

decision rests with me. 

Another form of tactics I have found 
stand me in good stead is playing to one 
particular side of the court. Of course, one 
has to be a class player to put this into 
force, but I believe it is a very paying thing 
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commencement of a match the server is 
probably a bit stiff, and he is more likely 
to get his service operating easily in the 
second game. Therefore one can, by taking 
the side when winning the toss, snatch at 
an advantage which is not likely to occur 
again. I have noticed that players often 
drop that first service when it is the first 
game of a match, and that is the reason 


to do. What I mean is this : whatever 
sort of return you receive, or whatever kind 
of stroke comes your way, go on placing it 
back to your opponent’s forehand. If you 
can only hold out, it is bound to pay you. 
Then when you have reached, say 4 all, 
suddenly whip round your goino to the 
other side of the court. Your opponent 
will have had no play at all on his backhand, 






Or.o 




r 


> 

\ 






and you may consequently find him very 
ill prepared and still for^he unexpected 
changi‘. and tlic set will vi'ry likely come your 
way. llu'ii tackle Jiis f<weliand again, play- 

lii^ hackJiand only ni an einer^nMiev 

1 Jiuvc always l„.|i,.v,.,ri„ ,|,is 

torm of tactics, aiul on a fcnv occasions 
notably in the filial of the ]a,onclon grass 
court championship at Queen's one year 
against P. i\I. Davson, and against the 
Australian player Horace Pice, in the 
Australasian Chainjiionship, I have tried 
this method and it paid me. 

He content to viii your service and lose 
your o]i])onent's until you reach fall, and in 



average plaj^er is that his game is 
not varied enough. Tilden is one of the 
few j.l avers who is able to change his 
nietliods to meet any conceivable situation. 
A ost players win or lose by the .same method 
bleeiii, ;>himidzu. Fyzee, Pitchie and mvself 
are fundammitally base-liners. Brookes 
lattcrson. Cochet, and JIcLoughlin are 
essentially volleyers. IVe either win bv 
our own method or imt at all. Norton 
Johnson, Anderson, Ivingscote, Alonso, 
iilden, are all-court plavers— that is to sav 
tJiev are equally at home on the base-linV, 
at the net, or luyxnvhere on the court, for that 
matter. Ihcirs is. I am confident, the ideal 
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a volleying cain])aign, just as in a bnsc-liiic 
game, cunt iniioiisly try to pass your o]>})oiu‘ut 
at tlic saui(‘ split. Idi* will then gt‘t into tlu' 
liahit of running to tliis sid(‘ and Itaiving 
a l)ig gji|) on his other wing. At 1 all, take 
your chaiua' and wijn' your jJassing shot to 
till* op])osit(‘ sid(‘, and you arc likely to win 
st*rvic(‘ ju'ctty confortablv. 


i 


* 

5—1 lead ami vour own service to follow, 
you sliould take the set. Of course in a 
way this is all supposition, but there is a 
good deal to be said for tlu\so tactics. 


11. MliTHODS 


All players have* tlunr own 
nuUhods and strokes wliicli they 
cnijdoy during tlicir matches. 



ar 


|)rt'fi'r to 
trouble 


met hod. Ilowcvt'r. all tlicse i)lav(ns. witli 
tJu* in\cc]»tion oi Tihlcn. have tnilv one 
real way ot hitting the ball. Ntirtoii, for 
instam*e, \ ery inueh j^refevs top. altliough 
he can cut a ball with tln‘ best. King.scoti' 
employs a sort of half slice half e^it. aiul so 
on. It is eurious to note the difiVrent etfeet 
that tlie \arious types of game jaixluee on 
diilereiit ]ilavers. One man may find a 
certain j>laver nu>st difiicult to lieat who 
j)resents iio sort o\ terror to auotlier. 

The Lute (f'd/m , — A glaiuv at the l>hiy 

ill any Knglish tournament will show vou 
what a hohl the base-line game has on both 
the men and women singles i)layers of t.ti-dav. 
Nim‘ out of ten singh's are j>laveil from tiie 
back of the court, and tin's should not be the 


r 


r 


TACTK’S AM) Ml'yrHODS IN h.WVN TI^NNIS. 




caso \vl\('ii all llii' ))roininiMit tctu-lirrs of 
tho saiuo arc udvocatia^ coiitiuuoiis att*uk 

as t lio onlv ])ossil)lc mot hod, 

1 thiiA-'tlic majority go for this class of 
camo because it is an easier method by 


IS 


task to hn’f liim ii|> 1‘» tlo’ u*‘1. Jh* 
v,‘py (|ui(*k ami lit, ;imi is oapaHN* "f 
returning anytliing from any angh* in fael, 
the mon* dillicult llie angh*, 1 In* Ijoltcr liis 
return. Mo works out liis gaim*s as a inan 
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which to win the ordinary English tourna- 
ment, and also because it takes less out of 
yon than the other type of game. The 
base-line game is the one at which you can 
excel for a greater number of years. Sleeni 
is, I consider, one of the best base-liners in 
the world, and it is an almost impossible 


plays a game of chess. It is very seldom 
that he makes a winning shot, but he makes 

o 

the other man miss liis. It is a slow proc ess, 
of course, and should his opponent also be 
a base-liner, he will go on returning the ball 
always a good bit slower than his opponent, 
who in the end will drive out or into the 
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net, or, in sheer (les])eration, come up only 
to be neatly passed. 

Even Norton, at Eastbourne in 1921, was 
reduced to playing Sleem, in the early part of 
the match, from the base-line, and although 
many critics thought this procedure was not 
necessary, I rather think it was. Norton 
was not sufficiently above Sleem in class to 
carry him off his feet by a continuous 
^olleying attack, and had to play him 

at his own game, with a little volleyino* 
thrown in. ° 

Now, at Queen’s Club, in the covered 


spectator s point of view, it would have been 
the right one to play. Later on, against 

me at Roehampton, he adopted these 
tactics and won. 

It is not always the most brilliant tennis 
that will win, and it is this fact which has 
made the base-line game so popular in 

because it will generally win 
against anything that does not ha2)pen to 
be of that super-class on which I will touch 
later on. Ritchie’s record ten fears before 
the War was as good as that of any player 
going. The average he kept up was excellent, 



B. I. C, NORTON. 


court meeting a year ago, Norton tried to 
overwhelm me by a volleying attack, but 
all he did was to give me a target for my 
drives and to bring out my best game. I 
got within a point of a three straight set 
victory when I liad to retire, as next day 
I was off to Spain for the England v. Spain 
match. Evervoiie said that the match was 
a spectacular one. But the point I want to 
set forth is this : harl Norton conducted 
his game from the base-line, and kept up a 
.slow stream of good-length drives, and after 
he had made an opening, then advanced to 
the net for a kill, although tedious from the 


and he may be well described as the greatest 
base-liner of his dav ; but, base-liner as he 
has always been, in his greatest matches he 
has always volleyed, and, indeed, no really 
great performance can be accom])lished 
without it. When he beat H. L. Doherty 
at Queen’s he was at the net nearly the 
whole time. 

I have heard it said that the perfect base- 
line game will beat the best volleying game 
that ever was seen, for this reason: tdie 
volleyer, at the net, has the court behind 
him. Dead straight shooting from the 
base-line would find that unoccupied area; 
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there is always a loophole to be found in a 
vollever's armament. Of course, should the 
volleyer be a class better than the base- 
liiier, this mil not a})ply ; but if they are 
both of the same class, my contention is 
the base-liner will win. Tlie percentage 


them. Wliat he does not like is a continued 
cut sliot, because it is hard to drive, owing 


to its low bound ami spin. 

3 most dilllcult shoMo manipulate from 


the base is a slow centre shot, loiainouly 
known as tlm “ceulre tlmory,” which 
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of errors committed by the volleyer will 
outweigh those of the base-liner, who, if 
he is worthy of the name,* can conduct 
his passing shots on to any spot that he 
fancies, and lob also with the most wonderful 
accuracy. He thrives oii angles. The more 
difficult they are, the more he delights in 


pitches somewhere near the centre of tl 10 
base-line. It is verv bard • to make an 
effective stroke off this particular return, 
as it gives no opportunity for angles, 
more especially if your opponent is coming 
to the net. Doust is particularly good at 
this type of game. I used, in the old days, 
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to find him a very hard man to beat in a 
tliree-set match, Jind before the War 1 
looked on liim as my hete noir in the tourna- 
ments in wliich we met, 

I shall call Shimidzu a base-liner, though, 
?n a very unortliodox wav, lie can vollev 


drive, and there are many other lesser 
lights. 

What I am afraid I have had to thank for 
making me more of a base-liner than any- 
thing else was the fact tliat handicap singles 
had the most enormous attraction for me. 

i loved wading 
through them at, 
say, owe 30 or 40, 
and 1 won quite a 
good few. I was 
not such a con- 
firmed base-liner in 
my Cambridge 

da vs, nor am I 

% 

now, 1 fancy. I 
hope that I have 
developed a more 
varied type of 
game. But those 
liandicap singles 
gave me great 
pleasure. 

In owing and 

odds 
and 
a re re- 
quired, and tJie 
patience to fight 
one's wav sradu- 

h ^ 

ally tiirough tlie 
big liandicap. 1 
rather got into the 
habit of playing 
this type of game 
in matches, partly, 
1 su|)pose, because 
1 found it ])aid. 
Before the War, 
while laying 
C o w d r a y t h e 
professional at 
Queeirs, at tliat 
time oiu' of the 
best jirofessionals 

in the world I 
found to mv great 
deli gilt 1 was hohl- 

1L 

ing liim and even 
beating him at this 
stonewalling type 



giving long 
steadiness 
accuraev 


J. UOIlOi'liA, 


and smash. His first year at Wimbledon, 
in h(‘ did very little of eitlnn*. and yet 

he ran '’rildmi close. But when' he difi't'rs 
fundamentally from most base-lint>rs is 
that when he r/c/.s’ his opening, he can 
hit fast and true into it, and finish 
the rallv. A. A. Kvzee is a good hasediner. 
whose great asset is liis punishing fortvhand 


of ganu'. 1 rather drifted into a base-line 
game, which, after all, has not done nu* so 
vt*rv badlv in a long career in various parts 
of the world. 

Three thing.s are absolutely necessary in 
base-line play accuracy of ri'turn. patience, 
and good jnissing shot.s. I think that the 
verv worst e.xperlence 1 had of base-line 
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play was whou I played Zerlaiidi, the Greek, 
at the Olympic games at Antwerp in 1920. 
The match, fortunately for both of us, was 
played in three sections, but, all told, it 
lasted five and three^c^uarter hours. Neither 
of us could outdrive the other on that 
occasion, nor volley, as for either of us to 
essay the net was to court a pass disaster. 
On and on went those endless returns 
from ,the base-line. Luckily I eventually 
struggled home at 6 — 1 in the final setr— 
more reminiscent of the finish of a Marathon 
race than of that of a lawn tennis match. 

The Yolleyiruj Gay/ic.— It was in 1912 that 
the Americans, in the person of Maurice 
McLoughlin, introduced the volleying game 
pure and simple, and, for the time being, it 
was good enough to win through. McLoughlin 
possessed a curious equipment of strokes. 
His ground shots were very indifferent, his 
backhand poor. He possessed a good, 
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MANUEL ALONSO. 

though erratic, forehand, but his se^^^ce 
was brilliant. The second delivery was as 
hard as the first, and he could call upon 
several variations of it. This powerful 
service made volleying comparatively 
simple. 

The player of that day was unused to 
returning such deliveries, and consequently 
the most they were able to produce was 
a soft return, of which McLoughlin made 
short shrift. In addition to this great asset 
of service, he could smash a ball from any 
angle or from any position in the court. 
He was a master-hand at this stroke, and, 
indeed, I have never seen a finer exponent 
of the smash. It was the hurricane method 
that he employed that used to carry him 
through his matches, but those tactics 
would not be enough to do so to-day. Even 
in 1913 McLouglilin found out, to his cost, 
that liis volleying methods were useless 
when lotted against the perfectly conceived 
and planned all-conrt game of Wilding. 

Brookes came up against the same 
kiiivl of thing when he met Parke in that 
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marvellous matcli which was played for 
the Davis Cup at Melbourne in 1912. What 
a brilliant display of ground work it was ! 

A match one will never forget. Again the 
volleyor found his methods failing him 
when up against this difierent kind of game. 

Patterson was playing the same game 
when he won at Wimbledon last vear. His 
devastating service, forcing an easy return 
on to his racket, was the great secret of his 
success in the championships of 1922, but 
during his subsequent trip to America, in 
the ultra-modern game as demonstrated by 
Tilden and Johnston, his service alone, 
magnificent as it is, was not sufficient against 
men so superlatively equipped in all other 
departments of the game. 

Borotra is another wlio relies entirely on 
his volleying. Certainly it takes him a long 
way, especially on a hard court. His 
wonderful power of anticipation, and the 
way he has of getting his racket on to 
the ball, is nothing short of marvellous. 
Fine athlete, too, that he is, his quickness 
on the court is a most powerful asset. He 
is up at the net in a flash, and has a 
summary way of dealing with almost any 
return. It is his cut ground stroke that 
is inclined, I think, to let him dovn, more 
especially on grass. 

Norman Brookes is undoubtedly the 
greatest volleyer that has ever been, and 
certainly the^ most successful one. The 
great left-hander possesses very sound 
ground strokes, notably a forehand <iri\c 
taken when the ball is at the top of the 
rise. But the lesson to be derived even 
from the super- volleying game is this . it 
will undoubtedly succeed against any class 
of game e.Kcept the all-court game as 
demonstrated by Tilden and Johnston am 


one or two others. 

The All-Court Now I come to 

the type of game that is undoubted y t ic 

most successful of all. I ^ 

“ all-court game, of which hlden is, 
without any gainsaying, the outstanding 
eenius. No stroke comes amiss to him, toi 
the reason that wherever he liappens or 
chooses to be in the court, he is equally 

happy in dealing with a shot. 

Johnston, Vincent Richards Alonso, 
Williams, Cochet, Norton, Lycett Kingscote, 
and (Jobert all can tackle a volley with as 
fine a precision as they can a ground shot. 

ire the leaders Af tin- - all-court 
.ame, tlie most etlicieiit, and it these 

in,.u we hav(‘ to look to. to copy. i ^ * 

want to go ali<-acl as an iniportaiit law 


tennis playing nation. I maintain that 
even the most confirmed base-liner — with, 
perhaps, the exception of Sleem — has broken 
away from his own particular method 
and employed, to some extent, the “ all- 
court ” game at those times when his 
greatest successes have been achieved. 
The basis of the “ all-court ” game is the 
base line. 

I noticed, when watching the play of 
Tilden. Johnston, Johnson and Vincent 
Richards, in the National Singles Champion- 
ship of America in 1921, how much of their 
work was carried on from the base-line. All 
these men were quickness itself to seize any 
opportunity that occurred, as the result of 
their good shots at the back of the court, 
to come in to the net for a kill. Wilding 
^daved his matches in a very similar way, 
Dut he was not quite so quick or so versatile 
as the modern American players. Should 
Til den or Johnston find their method of 
tackling a match unsuccessful, they start 
in with an entirely new one. From base- 
line methods they turn to an intensive 

volleying attack. 

In the Davis Cup Challenge Round at 
Forrest Hill, in 1921, Tilden was playing 
Shimidzu at his own game and was losing at 
it. The Japanese player was within a point 
of the match. Tilden suddenly completely 
altered his tactics. He abandoned his chop 
stroke and used his drive, coming in on every- 
thing. And it was by these methods that he 
began to win, and the match began to take 
on a different complexion. Eventually the 
fifth and final set came to him quite easily. 
Now, this, to my mind, illustrates very 
vividly the great advantage gained by those 
who are able completely to change any 
particular type of game that they arc p ay 
ing for the moment, should it be proving 
unsuccessful. And this is just what tlm 
plav'er with onlv’’ one idea in his hca( is 
quite unable to do. We dare not all of us 
wait as long as.Tilden did in that particular 
match before changing a losing game, but 
let us realise the enormous importance ot 
being able to change our game as we choose. 


III. Surfaces. 

The original surface for a lawn tennis 
•ourt was, of course, as tin* name implies, 
rrass; hut in mv luiml-li- (.pinioii the grass 
wi.eu we- are dealing w.tl. such a 

:erril)ly uncertain thing .ng is i 

•liinatc. nuist ilie a natural ccatli. 

How often, with the notahlc cxcei. lon 
of the Wilublciloii courts anil one oi two 


tactics and methods in lawn tennis. 

and jab at the ball at the “ 
to eet it over at all. Ihere is little or no 
chance ol the bard, forceful drive to open 

up the volleying game. 

The ranid increase of hard courts 
over the country will go far to improve, not 
only the play, hut the conhdcnce of our 
home players. On this true surface they 
can make sure of a good high bound 
The hard courts of prance, Belgiu , 
Holland, and Spain are responsib e iov the 
20od ground stroke equipment of the 
Continental players. These courts are made 
from natural sand ; the surface is hard and 
true without being too fast. Personally, I 


ottais, docs one “''“'y b„w in.ny 

times in the year is the f 

modating enough to allow for the s . 

being satisfactory for two weeks in sue 

^Tis 'quite a different «tory in c-ntries 

il suV. enongh and the summer long enough 

really to cultivate the gr^ New 

The “ cooch ” grass of Australia and JNcw 

Zealand is certainly better kept, and P^duces 

a truer court than we have here b 
probably climatic conditions PW a Jarg 
part, and the success is therefore due to 
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them rather than to the labour of man. 
The American grass is excellent and true, but 
it seems to contain something which renders 
the courts more slippery than over here, 
and necessitates the continual use of steel 
points. These have an unfortunate way of 
mitting up the base-line, which becomes 
untrue through the imprint of the server s 
feet rather like the bowler’s hole at cricket. 
It is on the bad grass courts of this country 
that 1 lay a great deal of the blanie for 
our defensive tactics. How is it possible to 
make a clean, correct stroke taken at the 
top of the bound, wlien the ball is liable to 
do all sorts of strange things ? The bound is 
.0 often untrue, and one has then to poke 




su MUS. peacock in a SEM1-1 INAI. at \V1.MBL1D<.N-. 
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may say that no courts that I have e^'er 
tried in any part of the world have suited 
my game as well as the hard courts in t no 
South of France. Th<‘y give mo tlie fooling 
that I need never miss a ball. On the other 
hand, they seem to present a pitfall to sonio 
players. Norman Brookes could not pi 
his best game in the South of France. ^ it 
was there that i\ ilding beat him in 191 4-. nuu 
later in the year, on grass at iVimbhnlom tii* 
result was reversed when tlu*y pla vod iig iiii •- 
each other in the Challenge round . ■. 

missed his accustomed footliohi \ *!l' y 
ing. The slippery surfaces of t la- ^ no i lo ii' ai 
courts did not suit him for tins loason. \ 
have noticed that the exports of tin 
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particular hard courts adopt a sort of slide 
to the ball. This undoubtedly pays, and 
the man who steps into position to make his 
stroke will find out his mistake. Alonso, 
Cochet, de Gomar, Washer and Mile. 
Lenglen are all products of the hard court 
game. 

Now, the hard courts of South Africa are 
composed either of sand or of ant heap, and 
are quite perfect in their way, and not so 
slippery. The very high bound they produce 
seems to have been responsible for the 
prevalence of the cut shot out there, two 
of the most formidable exponents of this 
shot being Winslow and Dr. Rowan. I know 
of no more beautiful courts in the world than 
those at Rondebosch, Cape Town, situated 
as they are at the foot of Table Mountain 
and close to Groot Schiirr, once the home 
of that immortal pioneer and empire 
maker Cecil Rhodes, and bequeathed by 
him to the future Premiers of South Africa. 
Mud mixed with a little “ bhossa ” went 
to the making of the courts in Mesopotamia. 
They were slow, but, all the same, the surface 
was quite fair. In England it seems an 
impossibility to get a natural sand that 
will bind, so that all the hard court surfaces 
are, at any rate for the moment, artificial. 

The burnt brick makes a good surface, 
although it is inclined to be loose. It is very 
hard to make a winning drive on it, as the 
ball, when it touches the ground, is held, 
and gets up very straight. Undoubtedly 
the covered court, wnth its wooden surface, 


gives us the most classical game of all, and 
it seems to have a greater appeal to the 
players of other species of ball games. I 
learnt my game on a covered court, and 
I fancy I am better on it than on any other. 

On this surface a real swing shot is 
necessary, and it will certainly be conceded 
that most of the men who have excelled on 
the wood have a perfect swing — take, for 
instance, Gobert, Davson, Crawley, Cochet 
and Decugis. 

The ball, wdien it touches the floor, has 
quite a skid and comes off it very quickly, 
and it is the one surface on 'which it does 
not pay you to take the ball at the top of 
the rise. I do not consider it a good training 
for other surfaces — the conditions are too 
perfect. The still atmosphere, the perfectly 
true floor, the admirable lighting, are all 
so different from wdiat one has to contend 
with outside. Of course, even wood floors 
vary, but I think the east court at Queen’s 
Club takes the palm. The Tennis Club do 
Paris has excellent courts, though rather 
fast. Sw'eden and Denmark are deservedly 
'iroud of their hard courts, while in America, 
Doth in New York and Philadelphia, the 
covered courts are excellent. I have noticed 
that players w^ho take the ball very quickly, 
with a sort of jab or thrust, such as 
Norman Brookes, Patterson, and Norton, 
do not succeed on w^ood. Even Tilden is 
not at his best on this surface. I believe 
there is a great future for covered courts 
in this country. 
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VALERIE FRENCH 

By DORNFORD YATES 

Author of “ Anthony Lyveden," “ Berry and Co.," “ J'o7iah and Co.," 

“ The Brother of Daphne," etc. 
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'nr>T-\Tii^TTci Txr^iT AT MFNTS The "TCat woodland estate of tiramarye was on fire, but 

SYNOPSIS OF PRKVlOUb l^STAO^ ^ madhouse, to which locol opinio, i held thnt he I, ad 

nobody cared, for the owner, f Jiiderness of a property. The mental breakdown of Anthony 

been driven by some ^ a spur of the Cotswolds a man looked 

Lyveden while working for him was ascribed to the same cause, ^^p^ memory. Sitting at his feet 

down upon the "® noil-ount. and both were in the last stage of exhaustion when 


„ whose' Dreseuce“L'‘Mu^ ‘ac;;ount,''and'botrrwere in the last stage of exhaustion when 

was a small ^og ^ ^ After bestowmg upon hiinself a^ 


names of 


found and given » l'« to the next Anthony Lyveden set forth to 

“Jonathan” and “Hamlet, in h,s mabilitj ^ kinsman. Cardinal Forest, “Poor Anthony 

seek his fortune. About this time La y ^^Vhad him buried at Girdle." She was referring to the search 
Lyveden’s body was found a f®ttmsht ago. « ® ^ to be his. She had gone 

for Anthony, who ^tad disapn^ 'nie.-e^ Valerie French ^ who had been engaged to be married to Anthony, 
abroad with her grief-stncken niece, ^ alerie trench, w no m stronoi th’arm-the fiancee of Colonel 

and at Dmard they niade the . j „ amount of Anthony’s life and work at Gramarye, and of the 

Winchester — who gave A alene a profound y /i5„ia+rir Andre was recalled to England bv the news of Colonel 
baleful influence of the place “P®“ h'® sir Andrew Plague, K.C., 

Winchester's sadden “''*7: C fSr himself a friend indeed. Rough and 

upon the Oxford 1 oad, and bv this chance encounter^ An^^^ Jonathan Wood," aud, when he learned that. 

h"t-tempercil, but kin i , *® ;,ip„kif.- ‘he was bo'diinin" life a^ain, engaged him as his secretary. Andre had 

havinglostallmemory othi3 0 w.iidentit> henas^ t^at he was 


At the fi^®Vsk*eeiT h'ad iusYsTen AnSlonn “’eSen oX to him Sgahramong the byways of the 

Trnir“To'thfatw\r“Butt’r He’" buried at Girdle/MIinchester replied, ‘=Nonsense!_ Hd know 

hin. -anywhere. Besides he had ";ith Wm-a ^ “wf .^ftrreme^nber her, and st 

Andrew ^ady Touchsto^ .^art The 

would not tell him that thee hail een ei „a„ remembered her and recalled distinctly that there had been 

next day he recognised An > i- \ervouslv he accosted her, and from her nuiiiuer and speech, no less 

something hetnreeu tbe, 11 ; but that ufs men?o^^ sure disappeared he had been iledged 

than from the fact that she a^ his demeanour a declaration -f love. 

Sir Andrew cleared the akwitS a heavy hand, but the mischief was done, for, when Valerie heard that Anthony 
had remembered Andrd, she felt cold and shaken. And, though she presently consented to marry him " heu 
remembered her. her yearning for his old love was so insistent that she could hardly endure any expression ot the 
iipw Satisfied that Sir Andrew had been unduly harsh with Andr4, t\ inchester sought him out, to teach him 
manners” I o save his benefactor, Authonv withstood the angry giant, who was about to attack him, when 
Andre intervened and slashed Anthonv across the face. The wanton injustice of the blow brought \\ inchester to 
iiis senses and Anthony was saved. At last A’alerie opened her heart to Anthony and told him how she felt. 
.Ud, while she promised to marry him within the month, she told him plainly that only with his memory would 

her old deej) love for him return. 


IX. THE SWINE^S SNOUT. 

A CARDINAL laid down his pen and 
sat back in his chair. For the last 
three days he had wished for tidings 
from England, and wished in vain. And now 
another postman had passed and had left 
no letters. . . . 

His Eminence rose to his feet and started 
to pace the room, with his chin in his hand. 
For all his simple faith, John, Cardinal 
Forest, was growing uneasy. 

A servant entered the chamber, salver in 

hand. 


The postman returned, Monseigneur. 
He had overlooked this dispatch.” 

The prelate ripped open the letter with 
an impatient forefinger. 

Bell Hammer,, 

New Forest. 

Sept. 24:th. 

Dear John, 

The weather is im proving y and the glass 
is slowly going up. That stifling, th underous 
atmosphere has been done away, so far as I was 
concerned, in the very nick of time. I tell you, 
I was being choked. But now, up^tt the 
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seventh day of October, Valerie and Anthony 
Lyveden are to be wed, and I can breathe again. 

I knoiv this will bring you to England, and 
the thought e.rhilarates me. If the Vatican 
refused you leave, I should wire to the Pope. 
Our little crowd is huddled about the gate 
of Paradise, knocking and ringing and staring 
between the bars. But the porter will hear 
you. . , . 

To Anthony his loss of memory means 
nothing at all: to Valeric it means— erery- 
thing. It meant nothing to her, either, till 

he remembered Andre Strongdfh arm 

Yet it is not just vanity. Valerie is not like 
that. There is vanity there, but (here is some- 
thing else. So long as his memory was dead, 
it was out of the yue.^tion- like the moon. 
Then, suddenly, the moon was available. 
Somebody else had had it —for half an hour. 

There is nothing like potential possession 
for nutkitifj a ikim} desirable. No colleelor 
covets the Venus of Milo, because she is not 
for .sale. But if the Louvre leere ‘ To be 
'Sold, Furnished,' half the rich men in America 
would be liekimi their lips. I am, of course, 
di.screetl!/ beguinf/ the question. Already your 
shrewd foreji nyer has found the Jlaw in my 
plea, u'hich is that I am raluiny his memory 
at more than it is icorth. It is, you icill 
rinhtlii sau, not to be compared with Venu.<tes or 
mLd. I cannot help that. Neither can 
Valerie. You know that she is not whimsical. 
You know it. John. Yet she craves to be 
remembered. She .smothers her craviny as 
much as ever she can ; but it is there, in hei 
heart. And Anthony knows this, and would 
readily .sell his soul to yive her her heart's 

fC * * * • 

That is the sum of my trouble -trouble 
which no outsider would ever suspect. Valerie 
.seems radiant: Anthony the happie.st of 
men. The I'leydells dined With ti.s last niylit : 
the Alisons arrived after dinner: they all 
danced in the yallery, and at two o clock 
this morniny I felt twenty-si.r. I confess 
that sir hours later I felt four score, but, then, 
the lle.sh is weak, dh, the ylass is risiny 

without a .shadow of doubt. 

When tlieu are married, they will yo abroail 
or some months : certainly they will visit 
Borne and sit at your feet, .so you mii.st come 
aiiivkly and yive them just cause for veneration 
■Is you know, they will be provoeati rely rich. 
Anihony's place in l)or.set.shire is very Jine : 
he house is warm and red. and was desiyned 
by Iniyo Jones: its staircase makes my 
mouth water. The e.state itself is eonsiderabh 
and very lovely. His town hou.se is a eon- 
venient'lu.rury: .siv lib‘d bathrooms and a 


% * 

passenger lift. He has bought a new Rolls, as 
he says, to assert his opuletice, and ice all 
four float about the country with the smug 
su periority of profiteers. ‘ All four,* I 
say . . . 

Andrew Plague, whom, if I have done him 
justice in other letters, you must be itching to 
meet, is a tower of sanity and strength, I 
have never met anyone whose coninbutions to 
every kind of conversation were so consistently 
invaluable. His reputation is unspeakable, 
but Anthony or I stumbled upon the rich 
vein of humour which underlies his nature and 
has never been exploited before. Its yield is 
amazing. This is as well, for I am to he his 
wife, I am indeed. ]\hen you come, you 
will see why. For one thing, there are some 
honours too high to be declined : for another, 
his personality is most compelling — 7 simply 
dared not refuse .* finally, I love children and 
he is nothing but a great child that has never 
been understood . He insists that he does not 
love me — /i? most emphatic upon (his point. 
He has, he declares, the greatest regard for 
me — delights in my company, but that is all. 
After all, it is a chiUrs preroifative to lay down 
the lows of the game. 1 play it gravely at 
times with tears in my eyes. He reminds me 
of Samson\< lion. ' Out of the strong came 
forth sweet ness.' How wild the lion unyuld 
hove been, could he have foreseen his post- 

h u mous ph ila nth ropy ! 

He will go on with his work— for a whne, 

at any rate. At the moment he is on hididay 
- his first for twenty-five years. He likes it 
$0 well (hat his clerk is at his wits end. The 
finest mill at the Bar, the only mill which never, 
never stopped, has at last come to rest. 
Solicitors can't get their grist ground. They 
won't go elsewhere, but keep on demanding 
their meal. And Andreiv sits on tht^ iiiiacc 
and aloats placidly over the consternation he is 
auifing. L alUlie time, if course. I u^i't 
allow that. Yesterday we made him help 
Anthony to change wheel. He protested 
violently, but I reminded him cf Muctus 
Sccvvola and dissolved hts wrath in a posset 
of toothsome wit which he brewed at my ex- 
pense. I meant Cincinatus, of course. iSow 
he Is most interested in cars and is to I cam 

to driee. I told you he was a child. 

And so, you see, our spikenard is e,iguu^ttt 
^tiiff So clear and e,V(ptl<ite, John, that it 
'show.^ uy that spvck ofa jy u-hich 1 Imr Jetill 
with. If it n'cre cruder ointment, the Jty 

would pass. 

Affeetionately yours, 

//.lA'K/Kr ToeciisTos t:. 

P S, of course, I am hoping moA 


yalekte french. 


iUsperaiely that Mu 

were here with them, y -7 

straws. Besides, he wight eas j. 


His Eminence picked up a diary ami 

thrt “eSe ■“•'I* 

a leh to fte county of H.m,.oh.ro*h. 
following day. ^ ^ # 

The almanac’s out,” said Lady 
stone. “ The calendar’s lost its place. 

r— d.T sSo »n,d to the .id.bo.rd, 

" « r\id.” l.ugbed V.letie. 

“ Or can’t you bear it ? ” 

bottSl. And don't talk of hda. It 

hasn’t got one.” 

“ Uncle John’s on his way. 

announced Scent.” 

‘ SXw tkedup from bi^ letter, and 

Will^you drive me to Brooch after 
breakfast ? ” he said, quietly enough. 

“ I will,” said Anthony. 

The women heard the request won- 
dered. but not for long. After 
affairs were high matters, and , 

Still in his confidence, if not m his pay. 

The meal proceeded cheerfully. 

Sir Andrew had no desire to be driven 
to Brooch— and, for the matter of that, no 
Intention, either. But he was extremely 
anxious to talk with Lyveden undisturbe . 

Let us see why. . , , i • j.^a 

The moment the knight had appreciate 

that the curing of Anthony s defec was 

seriously desired, he had appreciated also 

that there was only one way to go about it. 

Whether even that way would lead t o success 

uo one on earth could tell. But there was 

no other way at all. What exasperated 

Sir Andrew was his knowledge that the way 

in question was barred— barred by a 

flimsy rail, only meet, to his mind, to e 

trodden under foot. This was the Rail of 

^^vXrie French was desiringthat Lyveden’s 

memory should return. Very well. It had 

returned once . . . once only . . . bu' ^ 
moment of time. And that was at the 
instance of Andre Strongi th arm. . . . 
Reason suggested bluntly that the lattei 
should try again. There was a chance— a 


geed -POrt'-'B tdfw “.Me 

The devil of it was that the lady couh no 
^'^Why^’*^^ Because, forsooth, 

;,ould ic. i.,fl.v«m. M... V.l..ne 

p‘i 

SSd them down • , Such f..t,d.ou„..... 

was grotesque- sickening. . . ■ A„,irpw 

However, chafe as he might, Sir . 

was so sure that Andre s a^, y 

unwelcome that he ha 'I - „ minced 

hinted at such a venture even to lus aft 

mie. Instinctively flimsv rail 

would be to waste his time. i : ^ 

it was sacrilege to approach. These 

" FTall that, an honest firm of detectives 
had not lost sight of the girl. The kn^M 
for what it was worth, received a repo 
her movements every morning ... 

what it was worth. ... A.uvprpd bv 

It was the latest report, deh^jeU bj 

hand at breakfast, which made Sir Andr 
so anxious to talk ivith Lyveden. 

Hitherto the road had been closed y 
a mil or a gate. Now it was about t^o be 
obliterated. In less than thirty-six ours 

it would have ceased to exist. 

I have I suppose, a weakness for letting 

things speak for themselves. Five minutes 

ago I thrust ail original document '^^to yo^ 

hands. And now, sirs, ^ yet 

this I do, not of laziness, but in a belief 

that evidence at gar^ 

secondary, however tricked out and ga 

iiished the latter may be. 


PRIVATE AND 

^ We heg to enclose a copy of the 
infonmtion, regardmy Miss S obtained 
by our agent and received by us this evening 

at eleven o'clock. 

Your obedient servants. 

Lackless axd Co. 

MISS S. 

Thursday, September 29</i. 

This lady left Chipping Norton Jor London 

*°S7je was met at hy Co/. B (<’- 

Chester, and proceeded to the Berle ey - • 

They lunched in the restaurant, and UJ 

the hotel together at 2 pm. 
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3Iiss S. returned alone at 6.45 jy.m. 

At 8 pjn. she proceeded to the Carlton Grill, 
where she was joined hy Col. Winchester. 

Shortly before 9.30 p.w. Col. Winchester 
escorted her back to the Berkeley Hotel, leaviny 
her at the door. 

She did not yo out again. 

Observation concluded at 10.30 p.m. 

I have ascertained that : — 

(a) T wo passages have been taken in the 
names of Col. and Mrs. Winchester on the 
Castle Rising, which leaves Southampton for 
Cape Town on Saturday next. 

(b) Col. Winchester and Miss S. are to 
be married to-inorrow {Friday) before the 
registrar. 

(c) I m.mediately after their marriage the 
lady ivill proceed alone to South aynpton, where 
rooms have been reserved for to-morrow 
[Friday) night at the Grand Hotel. 

(d) Col. Winchester tvill proceed, to South- 
ampton on Saturday next by the boat-train 
which will be run in connection with the 
Castle Rising. 

By a quarter past ten Sir Andrew, 
Anthony, and Patch were in the Rolls, and 
the latter was stealing down the long avenue 
into a flashing wonderland of green and 
silver. 

The forest keeps the road from Bell 
Ilamnier to Brooch, walls it with bracken, 
wards it with beechwoods, screens it with 
sentinel firs, honours it with the majesty of 
reverend oaks. And in due season, this 
side of Napery Green, a certain pride of 
maples will find for it a sovereign’s escort, 
gorgeous and brilliant beyond belief. ^ our 
progress, Sirs, may be royal, any day of 
the week. But drench all these cham})ions 
with dew and then clap the gay sunshine on 
to their trappings. . , . Sirs, you shall see 
a parade which will beggar Bravery itself. 
More. The cool, fresh atmosphere is charged 
with the bouquet of a forgotten wine- 
wine that was trodden by Romance, bottled 
by History. You shall, if you please, snufl 
the very perfume of dreams. On either side, 
magnificence of green, laced all with silver, 
stands up and peers or nods its dazzling 
plumes, the yellow road becomes a scented 
gallery’ driven through laughing magic, 
raised by some Oberon to please his 
nueen and everv sunlit glade Icad.s to 
ZZ Castle Peerless, each hollow hides 
the splendid fret of chargers, and every 
glistering brake stifles the echoes of some 

haunting call. 

When they had gone, perhaps, three- 


quarters of a mile. Sir Andrew touched 
Anthony upon the arm. 

“ We’re coming to a road on the right — 
a private road. I marked it the other day.” 

I know,” said Anthony. “ There’s a 
L^ate.” 

” That’s right. I want to go that way.” 

“•Right,” said Lyveden. “ I don’t know 
where it leads, but ” 

“ I assume it leads to privacy. That’s 
what I want.” 


The gate appeared, and Anthony slowed 
down. 

“ I’ll get out,” he said, “ and you drive 
her through. It’s all practice. Put her in 
first and ” 

“ Another time,” said Sir Andrew, 
opening his door. “ I want to get on now 
— ^to where we can talk.” 

He alighted and opened the gate. 

Wondering what was afoot, Anthony 
passed through. . . . 

Two minutes later tlie highway was out 
of sight, and the car had dropped into a 
little dell, with a fair greensward on either 
side and a whispering splash before. Thick 
screens of foliage turned the spot into a 
natural court. Indeed, but for the alleys 
letting the narrow road, the close, green 
walls stood snug and flawless. Luck was 
with the two men. Thev had stumbled 
upon the very parlour of Seclusion itself. 

Anthonv slowed to a standstill without a 
word. 

Then he stojjped the engine and opened 
his door. 


Patch leaped out excitedly and stared 
about him. 

The dog regarded tlie car as a magic 
car])et. Its function was to carry him to 
])leasant ]>laccs. If during a run lie was 
not permitted to alight, the carpet had not 
come off. . . . 

After a moment’s inspection of his sur- 
roundings, he decided that this morning 
the carjiet had done very wn'll. The sward 
was sweet and might have been laid — 
probably had been laid— for him to gambol 
on. As for tlie brook. . . . 


He made for the brown water, panting, 

oing upon three legs. 

Sir Andrew lighted a cigar and tilted his 
at over his eves. Anthony proceeded 
uietly to fill a pijie. 

“ Circumstances,” said the knight slowly, 
have forced my hand. I have formed a 
ertain opinion. I formed it some time ago. 
proposed, however, to keep that opinion to 
ivself, because, obviously rational thoxigh 


I : 



t is I anticipated tliat it would^ rejected, 
if not oft'en-dvelv, at least with all the horror 
of uplifted hands. Ugh!” lie paused drew 
at his ci<^ar and then let the smoke make its 
own wav out of his mouth. ” This morning 
learned that in some llurty hours time al 
opportunitv of aetion upon this rational 
opinion will be dehmtely withdrawn. 1 


•'With a hammering heart, Andre kept very close. 


therefore count it my duty at least to put 
this opinion at your disposal. You will 
decide whether you will use it or no.’’ 

Anthony smoked solemnly, looking 
straight ahead and listening with all his 
might . A dripping Patch inspected a cre\nce 
in the brown brook’s bank with every cir 

cuiustance of suspicion, . . . 

Sir Andrew continued slowly, ^ 

‘'You want your memory liark. very 
good, i o#/ re had haeJe oacc. The otner 
started. That girl in the Park lenYe 
it. . . . There’s a chance that whai slu 
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did oiicG she can do again. There’s a 
chance that she can do more. She lighted 
the fire. It went out because it was 
neglected. Other bigger things intervened. 
The point is, she lighted it, while no one and 
nothing else has been able to strike a spark.” 

Yes ? ” said Anthony. “ Yes ? ” 

Sir Andrew frowned. 


Whether she can relight it and, having 
done so, fan the flicker into a steady flame, 
no one can tell. It’s a chance, of course- 
no more. Personally, I think it’s a good 
one, but that's neither here nor there. 
But what I know — not because I’m a wizard, 
but because I’ve a brain in my head — is 
that it’s too good a chance to miss.” He 
tlirust his cigar into his mouth and sucked 
it savagely. Presently he proceeded cx- 
]>losively. ‘‘ If you want to miss it, )mu 
can. It’s easv enough. But if vou don’t 
want to, well — you'd better look sliarp. 
Slie’s sailing for Pape Town to-morrow 
afternoon.'’ 

There was a long silence. 

The frenzied sculj)ture of the Sealyham, 

who was trying to ilislodge a stone, was 

clearly audible. 

* 

At length - 


“ How.” said Antlionv, do vou know ? ” 


Sir Andrew produced the report and gave 
it into his hand. 

The other stared at the sheets. 

You —you've had her watched ? ” 

1 liave,” said tlie knight. 

“ In case I might want to try.” 


.Vnthony sigiicd. 

“ You'im' a fri(’nd in a million,” he said 
(juietly. 

“ That be hanged,” said Sir Andrew. 
” Besides, it remains to be seen. And now 
don’t inaundtM*. Ib'ad. Bead wliat tliose 
serj)ents say.” 

Anthony reatl. 

Then lu' lowc'red the juipers and stared 
at the dasli. 

“ 1 think you're right,'’ lie. said. 1 
believe that girl could bring my memory 
back. Hut^-l’m awfully sorry, sir, but 

rid rather not try.” 

Sir Andrew raised his eyes and ground his 
teeth. 

Then he dabl>ed at tlie paper with a 
sliaking hand. 

•’ ser' what IIh'V say?” he cried. 

“ Vou see what they say ^ SiOithaniptnn 
alinte -lo~nipht, Southampton. Not I K>ver, 
eir PIvmoiilh, or LiveriUHiK or any other 
hhimtd port. Soul hamptmi InilJ on hnur's 


run from here, where weWe sitting now. 

And to-morrow that girl, who can bring 

your memory back, ceases to be avail- 
able. . . .” 


Anthony laid a hand upon his arm. 

Don’t think me ungrateful,” he said. 

I'm not, I ” 

The giant cut him short. 

“ Curse your gratitude. I was moved to 
do what I've done by a sense of duty — a 
crazy, distorted sense, which a month ago 
I should have rendered to the devil from 
whom it came. But now I'm bewitched. 
. . . Be that as it may, I've set my hand 
to the plough. The share's pasteboard, 
the soil rubbish. Never mind. What I’ve 
done I've done from a sense of duty towards 
my neighbour. " 

As you please,” said Anthony. “ Let 
the gratitude go. I want to explain. Of 
course, your opinion's rational. It’s de\ilish 
sound. And I firmly believe that girl 
could do the trick wliich is a galling re- 
flection, because she's the one person living 
to whom I can’t apply.” Sir Andrew let out 
a squeal and clapped liis hands to his head. 
The other proceeded imperturbably. ” You 
see, sir — — ” 

“ I don't. I can't. I haven't a beam in 
my eye. If I had — if I was a slobbering 
idiot with straws in mv hair, I might be 
able to a])preciate this maudlin diffidence. 
Don't dare to tell me I see. It s— it's 
slanderous.” 


“ How can I apply to her ? She’s messed 

uj) everyihing once. It wasn't her fault, 

but slie did. But for her. I shouldn't be 

in this })light. But for that girl 

“ 1 know, I know, " raged the knight. 

” Whv, tliat's the core of the matter, vou 

frightening fool. You’ve got the stick of 

trutli bv the dirtv end. That wretched girl 

is tlu' witch of this rotten fairv tale. 

Slie's turned you into a scapegoat, and 

she's the (»nly being can change you back.” 

■’ She canjt, sir, she can't. That girl's 

my evil genius. She can't undo what she's 

done, because she's evil. She's done grave 

harm alreadv. If she recovered mv meniorv, 

* * 

slic'd tear the whole thing iip. My case is 
bad, but not rlesperate. I've only got to 
remember, to pull it round. But if through 
her 1 got mv memory back, my case would 
be liiuslied dead, tlie only chance 1 have 
of juilli ng it rouiul would have gone been 
sold for a shallow. It 'Id be lost for ever. " 
Sir Andrew snu>te \\ ith Ids haiul upon the 

arm ot hi.s st'at . 

" \ lUi're mad, lie grtKiue1[l, mad. I he 
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jirt's Mt evil. Whet ,h<] j';; :;;;) 

1 end she” etc laitM.d., » i 

^'*7 , rS feet So the flowers arc 

pidlc'd in honesty, what docs it matte 

Silvia whence they come . 

“ It matters much, saici a • 

“ She’s a woman. She wants the 8®;^,, , _ 

1 Lr it But if Andre Strongi th arm 

Sed m?.h.T.y to make it, sVld have 

"t'Tnd” yU • “"scroechod Sir Andre^ 

•< you're tl pander to this indecent 

i.,r thj 1 •• 

1:“ Sd “ Aren® >tu a man 1 What il 

the weaker vessel does Iret J"'! *'”; 
the flood ? Isn't it your proud office to 

hungrVGreek-^following, fawning, cnngn|, 

• a mindless slave ? Because she fin^ it 
warm, are you to ^ J st^ake 

shiver because she finds It cold . 

Vi/iQrl Then take the line you 

Ihould Lift up your eyes and look. God 
made you honest and gave J 

sense— talents worth ha\nng. T 

them into the draught ? Use them^ 

man ofi the path. The Wdl-o -the-W 

this cursed Sentiment. That s 
nronhet. ‘ Go up and prosper, it spouts. 

‘ Go up and prosper ’—with its lying tongue 
in its cheek ’’ He snatched out his watch 
and slapped the shining dial “ 

gone. Miss it, and you’ll repent yonr folly 

talking about. I’ve seen something of life. 
Fortune doesn’t press favours on us poor 
fools If we decline them, she smiles an 
goes her way. You may shout till you re 
black in the face, but she’ll never turn back . 

He stuffed the watch into his pocket, 
threw himself back in his seat, and mopped 

liis face, _ . ,i 

Anthony sat very still, staring upon the 

terrier, who had abandoned the water and 

was rolling luxuriously upon the sward. 

At length— , , 

“ I can’t,” he said. I daren t. It 

isn’t sentiment that prevents me— I promise 
vou that. It’s understanding, sir. I know- 
how Valerie feels, for I’ld feel the same. I 
shan’t regret my decision If I never get 
back my memory, I shant regret it. hor 
me my memory is above price. Yet to buy 


it like Ihis would be Jiaying 

it’s worlli. What’s the use of a pois >i 

U'iiiciril a witberod arm . 

Sir Andrew wrenched open hm door an 

dodcended violently upon 7" 

,1, and dril, to l-H. B- 

Warslui. vob 'bwtms vamty^ O ^ 

maggoty whim, hnst it s a w nuc 
theu^t'B the way it’s snared. Nvx 'Ul 
be the colour of your hair or the s i 
nose on vour face. I vc warned you 1 

done what lean. But, . ^ that 

dniid-MnnI drvnk ... soaK'U 


flrfttik— htniif atunn . . • ~ • 

sickly poison the devil keep for fools.^ ■ • • 
'LoveJ Invalid port- ! Snake-sweaty 

flung up the road and pounded i ^ 

of sivht. Not out of earshot thou h 
For a long time Lweden could hear m 
alternately laughing and yelling like one 

’"ATlOT Patcb. he ™ deeply 

The dog «m, 

staring in the direction ,n which fe.r And ^ 

whining tremulously. The latter made him 
free of what comfort he had. 

The train tore through a station and 
nlimved into the countryside, 
^-rwincheele, folded the ™1' 'vlll'; 

she had been studying, ‘“f’* ’,t sj" 
dressing-case, swung her feet on to the 

Sf t.‘ SX'' she murmured re- 

warding two adnurable lep, and the 
ever after, the loyal and dutiful wnfe^ 
One last run with la grande pa^i>wn, and 

then-finish. It’s perfectly f “ 

course— far the worst thing of all the man,^ 
I’ve done. Aunt Charlotte would become 

unconscious if she knew. S e 
die_shock to the pious system. But, then 
she won’t know. With bick, _nohod.v I 
k^ow-except Mrs. Eichard Winchester 
and Major Ly veden.” Shepaught her und.-r- 
lip between her teeth and bit it ' ' • 

“ God knows how I’m to manage it. 'Ut 
it must be done. I’m twelve nules awuv, 
and I’ve got about eighteen hours. Jt 
after getting so far I cau'h. scrape b' I 
ouwlit to be shot.” Moodily she rcgan.ci- 
the end of her cigarette. ” As a matpr 
of fact,” she muttered, " 1 ou,!i!it to lx- .-'lio. 
any way. Bluffing Eichard int.. Mavn.g lu 
Town to-night was the rottciie-t thing a 
woman ever did. But I 11 uiciid it I swu... 
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I ^\ill. 1 11 make him the finest wife a man 
ever had. , . . But I must see Anthony 
again — I must take back that blow.” 

Andre was nervous. 

Who goes hungry, but resolute, is said to 
tighten his belt. The idea, I imagine, is to 
make belief that his belly is full — the 
pressure of the belt suggesting the recent 
consumption of a square meal. By talking 
aloud and defiantly, Andre was ‘ tightening 
her bolt.’ In a word, she was making belici 
that she saw nothing to fear. 

At eleven o’clock that morning she had 
been lawfully wed. Already her husband 
was sixty miles away ; very soon he would 
be distant some seventy-two. She had 
arranged tliis deliberately, in order that 
that evening she might visit another girl’s 
man. Her husband must not know this, 
neither must the other girl — obviously. 
Nor, indeed, must anyone. ‘ Fraud,’ 

‘ desertion,' and ‘ trespass ’ were not 
nice words. Coupled with the name of a 
l)ride not twenty-four hours old, they were 
positively ugly. Indubitably no one must 
know. 

Irrationally and somewhat half-heartedlv 





without asking Ly veden’s pardon for strdvijig 
his face. This was, of course, a fiction. 
Andre had a large heart-. Site loved her 
husband, she loved Lyveden, and she loved 
lierself. 01 the thr(‘e, her love for her 
li us band was the most stable, and Inw lovi' 
for Lvveden tlu* most liot. Still, mad as 
she surely was to see liim again, to do the girl 
justice, the very recklessness of the adven- 
ture considr'ral>l V enhanc(Hl its charm. Tlic 

■1, 

idea of one last scandalous escapade was 


most a]t 
against 


a^aling. That time and tide were 
ler but wludted her will. To be 
able to look ba(*k later fr{)m the mori' or 
1(*SS l)e ace fid (ante nil of marrii'd life and 
see the notch she had cut upon tlu' wall of 
Scandal, feet- yards higlKU' than that of 
anyone else, was an alluring ])rospe(‘t. 
Again, it was live melodrama, and .\ndre 
lik(Ml ]>laying tlu' heroine very much. 1 
do not mean that if sin* and her husbaiul 
had |)(‘rc(*ivcd .Anthony Lyvi ilen upon the 
other side ()f tlii' stnaU, and ^^’inch(‘Ster 
had nrgi'd her to go and speak with him, 
A mire would not have doin' S(» with an I'a^er 
heart. She would have leaped at thetdiaut'e. 

But to (ileh the chance out ol the vt'rv 

% 

stiaum box (tf Ih'corum that was (o turn 
an act into an exploit. Andre and 
d' Artaunan would ha\'(‘ agi'ccd together. 

The train slid into Southampton at si't 


of sun, and ten minutes later Mrs. Win- 
chester was following a page to her sitting- 
room upon the first floor of the Grand Hotel. 

As the boy opened the door, a priest, who 

was sitting by the window, started to his 
feet. 

The boy exclaimed, Andre, who had been 
upon the point of entering, recoiled, and 
the door was hurriedly and apologetically 
closed, only to be reopened an instant later. 

The occupant of the room stood before 
them. 

He was a handsome man, tall and fresh- 
faced, silver-haired. His air was gentle and 
dignified ; his clear, blue eyes declared him 
honest and kind ; his mouth Avas firm, yet 
humorous. He was clearly a prelate of 
consofjuence, but certainly a man in a 
million. 

‘‘ 1 apologise profoundly,” he said. ‘‘ I've 
no doubt that this is vour room. It is not 

V ^ 

mine. Mine's opposite. I asked to be 

allow'cd to telephone, and as there was no 

instrument in mv room, thev slunvcd me in 

Icuv. Prav — ” 

* 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the 
sudden stammer of the telephone-bell. 

Instinctively the |)rolate turned. . . . 

“ That's your call,” said Andre. 

“ It's of no consequence. I can speak 
downstairs." 

He sought to ])ass. . . . 

” Of course not," said Andre, detaining 
him. riease s]Huik here. Why on earth 
sliould I mind ? " She turned to the page. 
” Which is my bedroom I 

” I cannot make use of your room at the 
expense of your eonveiiience." 

" All right," laughed .Andre, passing into 
the romn. " And now, do a ns w’er. or they'll 
cut vou off.'’ 

The man smiled liis thanks and stepped 
to the instrument. 

“ Yes ? ’' ho said gently. Yes ? , . . 
That's right.” Andre slid into a chair and 
took out a eigarette-case. Hullo ... Is 
that Bell Hainnier I " The girl started 
violently, and the ease slipped from her 
hand. “ (’an I speak to Miss French ? , . , 
Oh . . . Is Ladv Tonehstinie there ? . . . 
(’anlinal Forest. . , . (’ardinal Forest. . . . 
Yes." There was a pause, during wdiieh hi.^ 
ini lienee stared out of the window, ami 
Andre, w’ith shaking lingi'is. emit rived to 
light a cigiirct tc. At length: *' Isthatyou. 
liarrit't ( It .s.loliu. . . . A es, 1 in speaking 
friHu Sou I iia III pt ('ll the (baud. I Ae just 
am A' I'd. . . . No, hul it seemed easit'i this 
wav. . . . bisti'ii. Harriet. ill yen semi 

ik' 
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1 n T « .4- Q ? V<'rv WfII. 

tor mo, or shall I got ^ ‘ , • . i • 

watch ■■ Ten minutes to six. . . • B’<t d 
they vvoii-t be luiek bciore 

. Let her como alone— I 
iiim. . . . I’ld like a word with her first. 

All ri<fht, about seven, then. . . • 

The Cardinal replaced the receiver and 

turned to his hostess. . , t 

“ I am so very much obliged. - 
few people would have been so nice about 

^^^^ndrVtried not to tremble and managed 

“ You have nothing,” she said uncertainly, 

“ to thank me for.” 

His Eminence bowed and passed out. 
Fifteen minutes later Mrs. W.nchesteT 
was in a hired car, hammering over the road 

to Napery Green. 

Luck was with her, manifestly. 

By an extraordinary accident she had 
been apprised of the enemy’s orders of the 

For an hour from half-past six, w'hile 
Anthony would be at Bell Hammer, \ alerie 
would be out of the way ... for an 

^^Feverishly she consulted her wrist-watch 

for the fiftieth time. ... 

If it took half an hour to get from Bell 

Hammer to Southampton, it presumably 

took half an hour to get from Southampton 

to Bell Hammer. She ivould be there, then, 

by twenty- five minutes to seven. V ery goo . 

But before she approached the house, 

she must be certain that Valerie French had 

left. With luck— more luck, she would pass 

her upon the road. ... 

She put her head out of a window and 

cried to the young mechanic not to drive 

*°Bell Hammer stood back from the road. 
So much the map said. How far back, she 
could not tell. But she could not drive up 
to the house. Lady Touchstone was there, 
and Plague. ... She would have to leave 
the car and walk from the road. And it 
the house stood well back, that would take 

time. She had known drives a mile long. . . 

Andre thrust out her head and told the 
youiitf mechanic to increase his pace. 

The light was failing now. Two daj's 
ago summer time had come to an untoward 
end. But the evening was warm and dry, 

and the air w’as as soft as silk. 

The car snarled through a village, and 




Andrr iH-cred at (lie map. Bv bolding ibm 
close to the wimlow. sin- eonld just idmitdv 
tr road. Sl.e .loebled tbal t .. )omg 
l.ymlet was Bin- Sleevos. .\nd I M'"' 

lav four miles Napi i v ' ' 

'Andre put up the map and kepi Inr 

glued to the shadowy road ah.'ad 

At Napery Green they wmb la • 
turn to the left. Then, if t he m.,. «.» houer , 

Bell Hammer was standing about a 
a^vay— a mile and a half, perhaps. . ^ • 

Andre determined to luquirf* at Nai.er\ 

Afthey ran into the village, she peered 
at her watch. 

Half-past six. . . 

The driver slowed up for instructions, and 

Andre got out. 

She was back in a moment. 

There’s a lodge on the left of the roa< 

about a mile further on. Dou t drive in. 

Drive past— about twenty yards. 

The mechanic nodded. u. 

Hitherto, since leaving Southampton, the 
roads had been theirs ; but now they were 
on the highway which runs from Brooch to 
Bloodstock and carries its share of trathc 

on summer afternoons. . 

Three char-a-bancs went raving Inn - 
bering arks of wassail, noisy, affectionate , 

a racing car 

bicyclists flitted like ghosts ; and presently 
a laudaulette passed. But the chaufte 
was smoking, Valerie was not there. ... 
The tall gates were open, and there was a 

light in the lodge. . 

Andre descended and told the man to ^ • 

“ Pull up a little more. A car may be 
coming out. I shan't be long— about a 

quarter of an hour. i rpi 

The youth glanced at his watch, inen 

- Or right,” he said sulkily. ” A quarter- 
vanoiir/’ 

Andre hesitated. v w £ 

Then she opened her bag. By the light o 

a lamp she picked out a five-pound not^ 

“ I might be longer than I think, -divl, 
whatever happens, stay here until I come. 
She folded the note and tore it clean in 
two. ’ There’s half a fiver. If you want tl.^ 

other half, do as I say. 

She left the fellovr staring and stepped to 

the tall gates. For a second she stoed 
peering. Then she flashed by the lodge and 

into the drive. ^ ^ ^ 

It \vas dark indeed now, and she coiua not 

see ahead. The avenue might have been 

endless. She sped up the smooth roadway, 

imnatient for a \dew of her goal. . . . 
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Suddenly the beam of a search-light 
shot out of the darkness in front of her, 
raking the park on her right, swinging her 
way. In an instant she was bathed in 
brilliance — blinded. . . . Then the beam 
swung on past and away. 

For a moment the girl stood spellbound, 
watching the unearthly shaft sweep, like 
some fatal, ruthless blade, over the sleeping 
pastures, stripping the night naked. . . . 

Then the pulse of an engine fell upon her 
ears. 

A car was coming. Plainly the drive 
went curling up to the house, and the 
car had been rounding a bend. Its head- 
lights. . . . 

Valerie ! It was she, of course. It was 
Valerie leaving for Southampton to 

With a shock, Andre remembered that 
the car was coming her way. And she was 
full in its path. Any second that merciless 
beam would betray her as surely no poacher 
was ever betrayed before. She darted 
behind an elm not an instant too soon. 

The shaft of light swung round, and the 
car with it. In a moment the avenue had 
become a blazing, sonorous quire. 

Her back pressed close against the 
sheltering trunk, the girl felt dazed, terrified. 
. . . The narrowness of her escape, the 
abrupt rout of that darkness on which she 
leaned, the sudden overthrow of silence, 
rammed home the villainy of her adventure. 
She was lurking — a thief in the night. Her 
plunging senses snatched at the parable. 
That fearful, resonant glare was Doom, 
approaching his prey. She had thought to 
avoid it, but now it had altered its course. 
It was coming straight for her. She could 
hear — -feel its advance. In a second it would 
crash into her elm. She awaited the shock 
dully. . . . 

Then the squall passed, and she was left 
sick and shaken, leaning against her bul- 
wark with her knees sagging and her chin 
on her breast. . . . 

After a minute or two she lifted her head. 

Then she stood upright and wiped the 
sweat from her brow. 

^ ‘‘ Of all the painful fools ” she muttered, 
with a tremulous laugh. ‘‘ If I’m going to 
get cold feet, I’d better clear out.” She 
dabbed her face with a handkerchief and 
felt for her puff. ‘‘ Heavens alive, what have 
I got to fear ? Besides, my nerve’s the only 
thing I’ve got. Without it, I’m done. With 
it ” She powdered her face thought- 
fully. ^‘Weii, r ve got away with a lot 
since I was foaled.” 


The storm had cleared the air. 

Andre felt better than she had felt for 
hours. 

When she stepped back into the roadway, 
the thief had slunk out of sight. In his stead, 
a cool-headed muskeeter smiled, tilted his 
chin and presently cocked his extremely 
expensive hat. 

Had Andre known that the car which had 
just swept by was carrying two people, 
whose names she had never heard — Captain 
and Mrs. Pleydell, friends of the house — 
that Valerie, who had returned unexpectedly 
early, had used a road which was not shown 
on her map, that Cardinal Forest and his 
niece were at that very moment shaking the 
dust of Southampton off their tires, I doubt 
if her nerve would have responded so hand- 
somely to the spur of her will. What is 
quite certain is that she would not have 
wasted a valuable ten minutes upon a 
deliberate reconnaissance of the curtilage 
of the mansion. 

Be that as it may, the stable-clock was 
striking the hour of seven when the girl 
glided on to the terrace at the back of the 
house. 

A window was open here — open wide. 
From the garden below you could look 
right into the room. This was a library — 
you could see the books ranged orderly 
upon the walls. More. There was some- 
one there. Someone was sitting, smoking, 
in a deep chair. . . . They seemed to be 
reading. . . . 

The other windows were black. Only 
upon the first floor a faint radiance about 
the sides of two rectangles argued drawn 
curtains with a light behind. 

Andre stole over the flags, holding her 

breath. ... 

Three yards from the library window her 
foot struck some object which moved — 
went rolling and making a dull sound. It 
was a terrier’s toy — a piece of rubber cast 

in the shape of a bone. 

Instantly came the scuttle of paws upon 
parquet, and Andre fell back against the 

wall. 

Patch appeared upon the terrace, prick- 
eared, suspicious. For a full minute he 
stood, staring out into the night, listening 
motionless. Then he turned slowly and 

re-entered the room. ... . i ^ x 

With a hammering heart, Andre crept 

very close. , - 

She could hear the fire now the soft 

hiss of logs and the lick and flutter of flame. 

As she bent forward, a page flicked. 


VALERIE 


► 


“ Come in, Mrs. Winchester,” said Plague, 

’^TnarSLirt gave one 

Then she stepped forward and over th. 

"'^eVo'g started t. meet her, but the 

knight never moved. The latter s bac was 

his knee. By his shoulder a deli^^e Pdlar 
of bronze was distributing the light ot 
three lamps hung from its capital. 

After a cursory inspection of the gi , 
terrier turned away. He knew who it was^ 
For a moment Andre stood still, nnge 

to lip. 

How did you know ^ ” she breathed. 

I Kc&tcL yo^ ^ moniGHt 9'§o. 

telephoned just now to say you were on 
your way.” 

“ Who ? ” . , -U A 

“ Agents in my employ. As you ve had 

Lyveden watched, so I’ve watched you. 

What are you here f or ? ” ^ ^ 

“ I want to see him again. , . j j 
Sir Andrew frowned. Then he laid down 

his book and rose to his feet. 

“ You can’t do that, he said firmly. 
“ There are ” — he swallowed vehemently— 
“ most powerful reasons why you and he 

should not meet.” 

Andre stared. 

“ What are they ? H you 1 m 

married — well, that s my afiair. you 

mean that he’s engaged ” 

“I don’t,” said Plague shortly. As 


“ Listen,” said Andre. “ That uigbt. ^ 
your house, I struck him. I cmscd him 
for an outsider, and then, when he beped 
my pardon, I slashed him across the face 

yL’rewise. I expect you know why I did 

those things. . . • But he doesn t look f 
motives which don’t appear. He ^ 

a howling cad, and I-I don 1 

“ If that’s why you came, said riague, 

“ I’ll put that right. You know and can 

trust me. I say. I’ll put that right^ And 

now take an old man s counsel an g y 
way. You mayn’t ’ve won so much, but 

you haven’t lost. And ^that s as w , 

you can’t afiord to lose.'’ 

“ You forget I’m out to win, was the 
cool reply. “ Let me see him, and 1 11 go. 

The knight stamped upon the floor 
Then he hurled his cigar into the grate an 

set his teeth. ,, , i- i +!,£,+ 

“ Can you appreciate, be hissed th 

you are not in a position to dictate. Th 

this is Miss French’s house 1 That you 

have not been admitted, but have game 

admission ’ thereto 1 That I can ring that 

bell and have you shown out 1 That scandal 

and ignominy are preparing to spring upon 

your shoulders ? ” it 

“ I came to see Major Lyvedeii. it ne 

refuses to see me, I’ll go like a lam . was 

foolish to come like this. I ought to have 

gone to the door and rung the bell. 

“ So should burglars. But they don t 

for obvious reasons.” 

The girl rose to her feet. ' , , ^ „ 

“ You think,” she said coldly, that 

. . ^ 1 “r\i _ ^ ^ WJ TT 



reasons go, ’ those two are pretty sound. 
But mine are sounder still. I m sorry, he 
added kindly. “ If I could have stopped 
you coming, I would have done s®- 

“ You like me,” said Andre suddenly. 

“ Why „ 

Sir Andrew blinked thoughtfully. 

Then— . , „ i • i 

“ You’re bold and downright, he said. 

“ That may or may not be why. But I like 
you well enough to wish you, at least, no 
ill. Therefore go as you came. You can’t 
see Lyveden, and you mustn’t be found. I 
shall say nothing.” 

Andre took her seat upon the arm ot a 

L- .. 1, 1 

“ I want to see him, she said. 

Sir Andrew’s face took on a darker shade. 
“ p)on’t be a fool, he snapped. I 
may like courage, but bravado I loathe. 
You’re out of order. I m trying to get 

you back.” 


I know," said Plague. “ Why bandy 

words with me ? ” . i ' 

“ Then ring that bell, flashed Andre. 

“ Send word to Major Lyveden that I am 

here. If he declines to sec me. I’ll go as i 

came.” 

With a frightful effort, the giant con- 
trolled his voice. . 

“ Madam,” he said, taking his watch 

from his pocket, “ I give you two minutes 
in which to leave this house. If when that 

tinie has expired still here, I shall 

write to your busbsuid to-niglit, leliiting tins 
visit of yours and requesting him to restrain 
you from molesting Major Lyveden again 

Andre went very white. _ 

“Write by all means,” she said. “ -*1 
you’re quick, I’ll take the note, l^ut, hist, 

will you ring that bell ? ” 

In a way the request was needless, fur 

here the door was opened, and Valerie 
French and the Cardinal entered t’ne room. 
Valerie was speaking. 
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Dont thank me, Uncle John I’m in 

that s something Italy hasn’t got. Nemi 

Tw ror?7”^°7’^’ tbe 

WnehS perceived Mrs. 

TiZ f ’ paused-” is the scent 

tn^L pretend he’s 

n 1 introduce my uncle 

St,„ngi’thW-S.; 

throat took everyone by the 

Sir Andrew, whose nerve was his pride 
tclt like a private-schoolboy and almost 
stood i^mn one leg. His Eminence, for 
whom the name “ Strongi’th’arm ” had been 
1-ke an evil spirit besetting his darling’s 
sleep, put a hand to his head and, with 
a fumbling brain, strove to accept the 
reports which his eyes and ears were offering 

^^bng of inferiority .. 
icn valene always inspired became 

positively painful. A meek lady-in-waiting 

whom the queen has surprised in the act 

of trying on the crown, would have been less 
discomfited. 

Before the silence could settle, Valerie 
put out her hand. 

I d no idea you were coming,” she said, 
with a quiet smile. “ Of course you’ll 
stay to dinner, if not the night. Now that 
1 come to think of it, I saw a car by the 
lodge. She turned to the men. “ Uncle 
John, you know your room. Sir Andrew, 
it s time to dress. Andre and I are not 
going to change to-night, so we’ll give you 
twenty minutes’ start.” 

The Cardinal girt up his loins and turned 
to the knight. 

It sounds as if we weren’t wanted,” he 
said, with a grave smile. ” She doesn’t 
mean it, of course. For one thing, we’re 

too decorative. But let’s go— just to teach 
her a lesson.” 

“Non docent, sed discunt,” said Plague, 
and followed him out — unsteadily. 

Patch, who had run to greet Valerie, 
watched the retiring lawver and then 
returned to the hearth. 

As the door closed, Valerie touched the 
other upon the arm. 

“ Come and sit down by the fire.” 

Andre shivered. Then she lifted her head. 

“ I must go,” she said abruptly, holding 
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her eyes ujioii tlie ground, “ I beg your 
pardon, and — I’m mucli obliged ” 

“ What (or ? ” 

'' For covering my retreat. It’s not a 
thing the — the enemy often does.” 


She turned to the window. 

» Am I your enemy ? ” said Valerie. 

T’vp K ™ no choice. I’m an outlaw 
1 ve been— warned off.” 

Why do you talk like this— like an 

STrim* ' “ >■»” >■«« 

now I Id harbour you, as you would mo 

I on ve never let me down.” 

That^ not my fault,” said Andre 
facing about. “It’s Andrew Plague’s! 
Three weeks ago he stopped me, and he’s 
stopped me to-night. I should hang on to 
him, ^ she added, with a bitter laugh. 
Hes a dog m a million. A thief doesn’t 
earthly when he’s around.” 

i Valerie, ” do you mean ? ” 
Hhy dyou think,” said Andre, ‘‘I 
left my car m the road ? Because I didn’t 
want your household to know I was hero 
J didn t come ]n by the door, you know. 

\ ie\es don t. I came in bv the window 
And I knew you were out. To be frank I 

never dreamed you’ld be back so soon. 

And tnen, having ‘ effected my entrance,' I 

met the dog. I was doing my best to bluff 

him when you arrived.” She spread out 

ncr hands and set her head on one side. 

oo, you see, you’re perfectly right— IVe 

not let you clown, I’ve done my level best 

to, and I’d got a jolly long way, when that 

excellent dog chipped in and cramped my 
style.” 

“I wish to Heaven,” said Valerie, “I 
had your pluck,” The other started, If 
I y ere a man, I think I should be mad about 
you. Your courage is dazzling. You set 
it above pride, above safety, above success. 
And, because you do, all these things, as 
they say, are added unto you. And always 
will be. . . .” She turned to the grate and 

spread her hands to the blaze. What did 
you come for ? ” 

‘‘ What do thieves come for ? ” 

To steal, I suppose,” said Valerie. 

That’s right. I came to steal. I came 
to see him.” 

I don t call that stealing,” said Valeric, 
ringing the bell by her side. ‘‘ If I wanted 

to see Richard Winchester, I shouldn’t 
ask you.” 

v' 

Andre laughed. 

‘‘ You Avon’t strike, will you ? ” she said. 

‘‘ I’ve bared my shoulders and put the whip 
in your hand. I’ve done it before. But 
you won t strike. 1 suppose I’m too rotten 
too low. . . . even for that . . . leprous,” 

A servant enlcrc'd, and Valerie turned her 
head. 

xVsk Major Lyveden to come here.” 
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The man bowed and withdrew. 

What are you doing ? ” cried Andre, 
hoarsely, panic-stricken. 

“ Pm pleasing myself. Don’t go. You 
came unasked. Now I request you to stay. 
I have the right, I think. You’ve given it 
me.” She glanced at a clock. Dinner’s 
at eight — in thirty-five minutes’ time.” 




I* ' 
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Li 


With that, she smiled verv sttcu. 

* ft. 

stepped to the door, and [tassed out. 
Only the great can do great things 
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great things should be clone. But then 
Valerie French was a great lady. 

As for Andre, the girl felt rather cheaper 
and much more frightened than she had 
ever felt in her life. 

That she did not there and then make 
good her escape shows, I think, that Valerie’s 
personality, like the Cheshire cat’s grin, 
was surviving her presence in the flesh. 
The steady, blue eyes were gone, but the 
look of them was still there. Before it, 
as a sheep before her shearer?, Andre was 

dumb. 

She stood as Valerie had left her, leaning 
against a table, with her lips parted and her 

beautiful head thrown back. ... 

Stretched upon the hearth, his nose 
between his paws, the Sealyham regarded 


her silently. 

Anthony came in swiftly, dressed for 
dinner. 

“You want me, Valerie ? I 

He saw who it was, and stopped dead. 
Andre never moved. 

Only the dog jumped up and ran to his 
lord. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” said Anthony. 
“ Are you ill ? ” 

“ No,” breathed Andre, “ Fm not. 1 

wish I was. I wish I was dead.” 

There was a pause. • j 

“ I don’t know why you say that,” said 

Lyveden awkwardly. ” But I don t know 
what’s happened. I’d no idea you were here. 
Of course, Plague had no right to ask 3 ^ou to 

come.” 1 1 

A faint frown gathered on Andre s brow. 

Then she lifted her head and turned to 
the man. 

“ Plague — ask me to come ? 

you mean ? 

Anthony stared. 

Didn’t he get you liere ? ” 

“ Plague '? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Andre. hy 

should flague get me here ? ” ^ 

“ Wo ouarrelled about it this morning, 
said Anthony. He wanted me to see you, 
and 1 refused. 

Why did he want us to meet . 

“ Because he believt's that you could 

bring mV memory back.” 

Ancl why,” said Andre slowly, did you 

fuse?” The man hesitated. “ Don t 


What do 


L'lUSC i 

ou want it back ? ” 
“ Yes, yes, I do.” 


“ Then why did you refuse ? 

“ 1 want it for Valeric, Slie wants my 


memory back. And — and I don’t think 
she ’Id care about it if it came through 
another girl.” 

A curious gleam leapt into Andre’s 
eyes — almost a glitter. She veiled it 
instantly. 

“ No,” she said slowly, I don t suppose 
she would. I shouldn't either.” An odd 
strained note slid into her voice. “ It 
would be a sort of stigma — suggesting that, 
however you and she felt, down at the 
bottom of things, the — the other girl had 
meant wore.” 

“ That’s right,” cried Anthony eagerly. 

“ You’ve got it in one. I couldn’t make 
Plague see it. Of course the suggestion 
would be false ” 

“ Of course. ‘ False as — as dicers’ 
oaths.’ ” 

The irony of the quotation, the hysterical 
mockery in her tone, fell upon deaf ears. 
The man continued excitedly. 

“ Exactly. But what— what’ld make it 
so ghastly is that, so long as she and I lived, 
the stigma would stay. Once my memory s 
back, it’s back for good. The niischief Id 

be irreparable. It ’Id last^ 

The look in the big, brown eyes cut short 
the sentence. Tense, burning, passionate, it 
bored its way into his brain. Dumbly the 

man stared back — fascinated, paralysed. . . . 

He was snared — netted — limed . . . 

caught in the very toils which he had been 

teaching his enemy to spread. ... 

Already something was stirring at the 

back of his brain . . . something. . . . 

“ Till death,” breathed Andre. " It Id 

last . . . till death. . . 

The room seemed to grow smaller tfw waits 

were closiitfi in : the scene— my God, the 
scene was changing ! Andre was in evening 
d^ls-with a rfreaifur coat, flung open and 
a throat and chest like snow. Where the light 
cauaht it her wonderful, auburn hair burst 
Zto fame. Behind hei- gaped ahugejhe- 
place, and the breathless silence of ^'ujht in 

the grip of Frost hung like a pall. * • • 

Suddenly the girl recoiled and clappeti 
her hantW to her mouth. The burning 
look in her eyes changed to a bright stare 


“Don’t !’’ she shriekod. ‘-Don't! Think 
lat you're doing, man! My Ood,. d\ou 

Quick as lightning she turned and struck at, 
L' elegant lamp-stand with all her might. 

The pillar fell with a crash. . . 

Wrapped in the suilden darkness, neither 

, nor Lyveden could see where the other 
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stood. Gradually I he. }?lo\v of tho lire, 

silhouetted two shadowy forms. . ■ 

Andr6 was whispering hoansely. 

“Where — did you- meet- lue lieitnt. . 

There was a dreadful silence. 

1 don't know," fallen d thi* man. 

“ I 1 can’t remember." 


A si‘di . . . the brush of a dress ... a 

will'll Aiitliiiny i>nlh'd hinisrlf tugidhcr, 
tTropi'd his way to till' door and turned a 

switidi, the room was empty. ■ , o,.., 

Only the, Sealyliam stood hy the orok 

pillar, with his ears hack, tentative y 
\va| 4 mn^ his tail. . ■ • 


A further indatment of this story mU appear 


in thv turf numhio 


% 




THE BELL BRANCH. 

A ngus has shaken his magical bough 
And set the bells a-swinging; 

The wounded warriors feel no pain, 

And sorrowful ladies smile again 
At the music of their ringing. 

Two wonderful birds follow after him now, 

So clear and true their singing. 

So sweet and shrill, no mortal will 
Resist the sleep they’re bringing. 

O Angus, Angus, Master of Love, 

Shiver your branch to-day. 

And over the hills, with the clouds above, 

Carry my soul away ; 

Let me dwell in your green -walled /iss,* 

With flowery garlands crowned, 

Where 1 shall feel the joy and the bliss 
Which here I have not found. 

BARBARA DRUMMOND. 




THE DISCOVERY OF 

NESTING 

By BARRY PAIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILMOT LUNT 


T he little village of Nesting was within 
thirty nnles of London, but civilisa- 
tion had done very little to con- 
taminate it. It was four miles from anv 

^ ] xd was not on the road 

to anywhere. It possessed neither electricity, 
nor gas, nor main drainage, and its water 
supply was from wells. Most of its 
inhabitants had never been in London in 
their lives, and many of them had never 
been out of the village for a night, A narrow 
lane, uninviting to motorists, left the main 
road and, after about a mile, found Nestiiui * 
it then looked round in a desjxairing wav 
and rejoined the main road further down. 

The village possessed one shop, described 
as a grocery and general store, and controlled 
by Mrs. Elwood. She had sandy grev hair 
and mild blue eyes. She had no teeth "worth 
mentioning, and drew in her thin under- 
lip till it must have bum])ed against her 
tonsils. Her figure was flat witli no notice- 
able waist-line. Personally she was not so 
unclean as some of the old ladies in Nesting, 
but cleanliness was not a hobby of hers. 
Had there been a competition in such things, 
o])(m to the whole world, she wouht liave 
taken the gold medal for General Iiu'fliciencv 
and the first prize for Conversational Flow. 
She had a kind heart and was uniformly 
cIumtIuI. 

She kept no books. Her shop was in wild 
disorder, and she never knew where any- 
thing was. She rarely remembered the 
prici* of anything, but tried to ask enough. If 
she had to weigh anything, she generally 
found that slie had mislaid the weight she 
required ; tlie one-ounce weight roamed 
so frequejitly that it was understudied by 
a 23otato which had been tested to weigh 
one ounce or thereabouts. Children )>re- 
ferred the i)otato-weight to the cold, oflicial 
variety. It gave two more acid drops for 
your money. 


One or more of the articles she was 
supposed to stock would alwavs be missing, 
and this gave her a strange satisfaction as 
evidence that business had been done. 

Bacon we are entirely out of,'’ she 
would say, almost as if she were proclaim- 
iug that she had conquered some bad 
habit, and would then become philosophical 
or at least talkative. “ You may not have 
noticed it. but sometimes a thing lasts 
longer than it does others, and that is so 
specially about bacon. Now, that last side 
I had was off of i\lr. Tewson. not ten minutes 


away. He’s black Berksliires, and breeds 
and kills himself. Home cures, too. And 
1 d sooner buy mv bacon off of some pig 
as I knows ])ersonaIly. I can get it from 
the wholesale and put on the rail on receij^t 
of postcard, but it s not the same thing, 
and vou can't sav it is. So when I can — 
and that's not always — I gets a side oil 
of ]\[r. Tewson. But it never lasts mo as 
long as I think it will, for the best things 
is the shortest, and all comes to an end if 
you keep on cutting at it, I did think of 
writing the wliolesale yesterday, and then 
it crossed mv mind that I misfht see Mr. 
iowson coming out of churcli on Sunday 
morning, and then I could ask him if 
lie had another side he could spare me, 
tliough not going into the figures till 
Jlondav, as the Fouith Commandment 


teaches us. So if you're jiassing one day 
next week, and are still in the same mind 
about bacon, I miglit lot vou have some. 

Now, if it had boon oheoso as voii'd boon 

* 

wanting -oh. vou noticed it. had vou? 
Yes, 1 keeps it uiuUt the counter, being 


pressed for space. No need to show it, for 
it advertises itself. That’s a jiowerful- 
flavourod cheese, that is. When vou oats 
that you knows vou'ro eating something. 
I had a morsel of it with my supjier last 
night, and it kept the roof i*f mv mouth 
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all of a tingle for an hour afterwards, just 
as if something had stung it ” 

It may seem surprising that Mrs. El wood 
ever made a living out of that shop, but 
she did, though it was not till after the 
discovery of Nesting that she became 
actually prosperous. If you lived in Nesting, 
either you dealt with Mrs. Elwood or you 
went four miles to the next shop. That was 
all to the good for Mrs. Elwood. The local 
products that she sold — bacon, eggs, honey, 
butter — were all excellent. The wild mis- 
cellany that she obtained from “ the whole- 
sale,” including straw hats^ mouth-organs, 
and patent medicines, was not too bad for 
the simple and submissive natives of Nesting. 

There is some dispute as to who was the 
original discoverer of Nesting. The honour 
is claimed by that eminent landscape- 
painter Edwin Sepal, R.A. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Sepal was a pioneer, and 
that he was very largely the cause of the 
extraordinary popularity that Nesting en- 
joyed for several years. But Sepal’s great 
Academy picture of Nesting bears the date 
of September in the year previous to its 
exhibition, and we have the artist’s OAvn 
word for it that he began the picture within 
a week of his first chance visit to Nesting — 
the result of a motor breakdown. But, 
though Sepal did not know it, Nesting had 
already been discovered by a young 
journalist named Robert Boyes in the 
previous July, as the date of the issue of 
The Daily Momtor in which Boyes’s article 
appeared clearly shows. 

Boyes was taking exercise on a push- 
bike with no settled objective. He thought 
that he was taking a holiday. As a matter 
of fact, he could never take a holiday, for 
the journalistic instinct never left him, and 
he saw everything in its aspect in print. 
It chanced that his eye fell on the sign- 
post proclaiming that Nesting was one mile 
distant at the precise moment that he 
became aware of his desire for beer. So 
he turned down the cart-track. As he 
neared Nesting he met two farm labourers. 
They touched their hats respectfully and 
said Good morning, sir.” Boyes nearly 
fell off his bicycle — nothing like that had 
ever happened to him before. 

But as Boyes subsequently said in his 
article, when he entered the village of 
Nesting he went back at least a century. 
There was not a villa in the place. There 
were cottages with oak beams and thatched 
roofs. There were cottages with mellowed 
tih‘s. Beyond them, in a blue haze, were low 


ridges of hills, well wooded and with a water- 
fall sparkling in the sun. Immediately 
before him was the inn — “ The Royal 
George.” A portrait of George the Third — 
and by no means a bad portrait — served as 
a sign, as, indeed, it had done since the end 
of the eighteenth century. On the bench 
in front of the diamond- paned windows of 
the inn sat an old shepherd. He wore a 
genuine white smock. He carried a genuine 
crook with a curved metal handle. His 
fingers were bent lovingly round the handle 
of a willow-pattern mug. His dog slept at 
his feet. Out from the door of the inn came 
the oldest inhabitant, bent at right angles 
with rheumatism, and walking with a 
stick. Ducks wandered leisurely down the 
street towards the pond under the trees. 

“ This cannot be.” said Robert Boves 

■ */ 

to himself. '' This sort of thing is only seen 
on the stage. It doesn’t belong to real 
life at all. I’ve gone mad from over-exertion 
on that bike, and I’m suffering from de- 
lusions.” The thought of over- exertion 
reminded him that he had now become 
appreciably thirstier, and he passed into 
the inn. The old shepherd touched his 
soft hat and said Good day.” 

A comfortable-looking landlord in a 
red waistcoat drew a pint of beer for him, 
and concealed the curiosity that he felt, 
for strangers did not come to Nesting. 
Boyes made himself comfortable on an 
old settle and looked around him. The 
sporting prints hung on the walls were 
absolutely genuine and worth a good deal 
of money. The beer was remarkably good, 
and he said as much to the landlord. " 

“ Yes,” said the landlord, ‘‘ this is a free 
house, and I buy where I like. It’s been 
in my family for four generations now. 
It s a good deal bigger really than we need 
here. You might care to step upstairs and 
see the banqueting-room. Parson makes a 
lot of fuss about that room, but we scarcely 
ever use it. Comes in handy when the 
cricket club holds its annual.” 

The banqueting-room was, so Boyes 
guessed, about thirty-five feet by twenty. 
It was panelled, and the panelling was 
Jacobean. There were a few portraits 
in gilt frames, obviously of the late 
cigliteenth century. Boyes liad no special 
knowledge of antiques, but he found him- 
self wondering how many thousands that 
room and its contents weri' worth. 

Almost as if he had read his thoughts, the 
landlord said : They do tell me that all 

this here miglit be worth monev, if I cared 
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to sell it. But I don’t like change. Nobody 
in Nesting does. I like to keep things the 
way my fathers had them before me.” 

More and more amazed, Boyes jisked if 
he would be able to get any luncheon at 
the inn. 

Well,” said the landlord, there’s a 
cold sirloin I’m not ashamed of, and there’s 
an old Cheddar. I don’t know if you could 
manage on that.” 

Boyes was quite sure he could manage 
on that. While luncheon was being pre- 
pared for him, he stepped across the road 
to Mrs. Elwood’s store to buy cigarettes, 
the legend on the door showing that tobacco 
was one of the things she was licensed to sell. 

Mrs. Elwood nearly fell over when Boyes 
entered the shop — at least, so it appeared 
to Boyes at first. Then he recognised that 
this was really a prehistoric form of the 
curtsey. He had intended to be five minutes 
in that store. He was there for thirty-five, 
and when he left, Mrs. Elwood was still 
talking. 

Cigarettes ? Yes, Mrs. Elwood had them. 
She knew she had them, for they come in of 
the Tuesdav of the week before. No, she 

%f * 

wouldn’t tell a lie ; it was not the Tuesday, 
but the Wednesday. And she’d took and 
j)ut them somewhere where they’d be con- 
venient. She couldn’t say exactly where 
that was, but she’d be able to put her hand 
on them, if Mr. Boyes would kindly take a 
seat. He kindly took a seat. She fetched 
a Windsor chair in from the parlour, 
mounted on it, and explored an upper shelf. 
She took down a box marked “ Gents’ 
Half Hose,” and seemed pained and sur- 
prised to find that it contained socks. She 
did a little better with an earthenware tea- 
pot ; it did not contain any of the cigarettes 
that had arrived last week, but it did 
contain a small jiacket of what may once 
have been cigarettes. She blew violently 
upon it to remove the accretions of age, and 
laid it on the counter. 

“ Pre-War ? ” suggested Boyes. 

Well, they are old stock,” said Mrs, 
Elwood truthfully; “but for that very 
reason, I should be willing to knock some- 
thing off.” 

“ Oh ? Well, you’d better knock the 
blue mould off the ends of them. It gives 
the show away. Let me have a look at the 
new stock. Did you put them in the window, 
by any chance ? 

“ Well, if you’ve not said the actual 
word ! It all comes back to me now. Of 
course I did.” 


So Boyes selected his favourite brand of 
cheap Virginians, left Mrs, Elwoo^ still 
conversing, and returned to the inn for 
luncheon. He fared excellently and was 
waited upon by the landlord’s pretty 
daughter, who possessed the lost art of 
blushing. After lunch he inspected a 
picturesque old church of architectural 
interest and also that very creditable 
waterfall. And then he rode back to London. 

As a man he wished to keep Nesting to 
himself, admitting, perhaps, a few of his 
personal friends who might be worthy 
of it, and exacting from them pledges of 
secrecy. But Boyes was also a journalist, 
and the journalistic instinct was too strong 
for him. Three days later his article “ The 
Loveliest Village in England ” appeared in 
The Daily Monitor. It extolled Nesting to 
the skies. It praised “TheKoyal George,” 
and the church, and the waterfall. It praised 
the inhabitants. And if it did not actually 
praise Mrs. Elwood, it said that the village 
shop and the old lady who presided over 
it were both unique, and should on no 
account be missed. 

The article attracted several week-enders 
to Nesting. Boyes himself brought friends 
there. Edwin Sepal, R.A., arrived accident- 
ally, but immediately made his arrangements 
with the landlord of “ The Royal George ” 
for a prolonged stay. Even if he was not 
the first of the pioneers, it is quite certain 
that his Academy picture in the following 
year fairly clinched the matter. All through 
the summer there was a continuous rush 
every week-end to Nesting. In the autumn 
the rush was considerably increased by 
myriads of Americans who wished to see 
the real thing, and admired enthusiastically 
in their own quaint language. 

Meanwhile Nesting was perfectly aware 
that something was happening. It pre- 
pared to receive visitors and any money 
the visitors might have. The more im- 
portant of its inhabitants gathered together 
and decided on a course of action. The 
landlord’s daughter had a few blushing 
words to say on these occasions, and^owed 
that there might be a good deal of business 
beneath the blush. You could not, even 
with a subsidy, keep a shepherd with a 
genuine smock and genuine crook sitting on 
the bench in front of “ The Royal George 
all day, and arrangements were made for 
an understudy. The same remark applied 
to the oldest inhabitant. You had to have 
an oldest inhabitant pottering about the 
place while visitors were there, because they 


THE DISCO VEKi 


expected it. Several geatlemen aged from 
eighty to ninety agreed to keep the thing 

up properly. , 



subsequently deci.led to get it by post from 
Schoolbridge’s. She equipped three little 

gi* Witt three pet 

arrange dforthc 

lambs to be properly 
washed every Satur- 
day morning. When 
an American saw a 
pretty child in a 
s unbonnet and 
daisy-chain, leading 
a white lamb by a 
pale blue ribbon, 
money came into 
Nesting, and, as the 
landlord’s blushing 



‘ lie \vas waited upon by the 
landlord’s pretty daughter, 
wlio possessed the lost art of 


blusluug.'* 


And .then Alice, tlie blushing daughter 
of the landlord, ivent into the pet lamb 
business. She also inquired the price of 
pale blue ribbon at Mrs. Elwood’s, and 



iumgm<er observed, Nesting could do 
with it. 

The hanqueting-room at The Eoyal 
George” was crowded now evirry week-end. 

0 


4 


I 
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Alice decided that the price of luncheons 
should be raised, and it was raised. She 
decided further that the lane from the main 
road to Nesting should be made possible 
for motorists, and this was done. When 
Mrs. Ehvood desired to put up an advertise- 
ment alongside the sign-post that said 
“ To Nesting,” Alice permitted it. There 
was one misspelling in Mrs. Elwood's 
advertisement, and Alice added two more 
to keep the enthusiasm rolling. The common 
tripper ;,did not get on at all well at Nesting. 
He did'^not like the prices, and he said so. 
And he met with a cold and dignified sur- 
prise. Quite early in the season he gave up 
Nesting. It acquired its own special cUeniele 
— peojdc who had money to S2)end, did not 
mind s{)ciKling it, and thoroughly enjoved 
the early j^art of the nineteenth century. 
They alwa3"s got it. Alice saw that they 
always got it, and even supervised the 
erection of an extremely old gallows by 
extremely modern labour. She taught 
the children of the village stories about 
that gallows, which they could repeat 
if asked. Yes, she was fairly busy. But 
she found time to laugli, and even to 
blush with Mr. Bf)yes, the journalist, 
occasionally. 

There was (|uite a good run for three 
years, and the thing has not died out 3"ot. 
Jhit it is very much diminished, and Mrs. 

'V 

l^lwood is very much to blame. When 
Mrs. El wood found that mone\" was pour- 
ing in upon her, and that she could 
sell absolutely anything at almost any 
orice, ]>royided that she talked enough, her 
lead became turned. She insisted on large 
plate-glass windows, on gilt letters that 
jiroclaimed hd wood's Emporium, and on 
absolutely com]>etcnt assistants to take lier 
jdace in the shop. She had never been 
interesting {‘XC(q>t as a curiosity, and 
nobody really wanted her in her commercial 

ft. ft 

asiiect. The jiet lamb liusiness became 
much oycrdoiu'. and some sarcastic visitor 


made remarks in print about the existence 
and exhibition of twenty-three pet lambs 
attached to twenty-tlirce pale blue ribbons, 
and guarded by tAventy-three pretty children 
in t\venty-three sunbonnets. 

Boyes had a serious talk with Alice and 
with the father of Alice. For three years 
Loudon dealers had been foaming at the 
mouth in their mad eagerness to acquire the 
treasures of ‘‘The Ro\^al George,” and had 
been quietly told by ‘^the landlord that he 
Avanted those treasures and did not want 
their money in the least. When a man does 
not want money, your only jiossiblc course 
is to offer liim more of it. A sort of auction 
went on during those three years. At the 
end of them the landlord and his jirospective 
son-in-law felt that the top note had been 
reached, and the dealers were allowed to 
take what they wanted at a price which 
made it unnecessarj' for Alice's pajia to do 
any more work as long as he lived. He 
had had three very busy years keeping 
up the simple, old-fashioned village life in 
Nesting and taking the money for it, and 
he no\v sold the inn and retired to the com- 
parative jicace and quietude of the Fulham 
Road, London, S.W. 

You can still go to Nesting if you like. 
But instead of Mrs. El wood vou will find 

V’ 

Eh\ ood's Emjjorium, and you will get what 
you want at too high a price, and with 
no conqiensatorv conversation. At ‘‘ The 
Roval George ” you will find Italian waiters. 

* vP ft. 

The she 2 )herd and his understudy have both 
died of drink. There are no i^et lambs in 
the village, the profit of leading them about 
having been killed bv excess. The w^aterfall 
is stopped up, and part of the church has 
fallen down. And nosv ex^vrts have 
examined the gallows and eondemiied it as 
a fake. 

Tlic w’orst of being discovered is that it 
m^ver lasts. But neither Alice, nor Alice s 
father, nor ]\lr. Boyes is inclined to grumble 
about it. 


t 
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MAN 


DOWNSTAIRS 


By K. R. G. BROWNE 

illustrated by g. c. wilmshurst 




NNE FAIRBAIRN,” sa:d Corinno, 

“ you must be completely mad. 

‘‘ Corinne Cburton/’ returned 
Anne equably, “ I don’t see the ^lecessity/’ 

“ But do you seriously mean to tell me 
that you propose to spend twenty-fmir 
hours as a parlourmaid to those impossible 
people simply to get local colour, as you 

call it ? ’’ 

“ Even so,” answered Anne placidly. 

“ It’s not my fault. It’s the fault of a 
certain John Rattray, Avhoever he may be 
He writes alleged book reviews for^ Ihe 
Sentinel. When ‘The Gay Garden was 

published, he said Tome et 

a lot more convincing if I d had some ex 

perience of the kind of life I was writing 
about. I won’t let him say that twice bo, 
as it is necessary for me to know something 
about parlourmaids for the story I m work- 
ing on now, I’m going to learn something 

about them. Voila-tout. 

“ It sounds absolutely insane to me, 
said Corinne frankly. “ What on earth 
does it matter what the man says ? He s 
paid to say it. And, anyway, one night s 
experience won’t be much good to you. 
“It’ll give me all I want,” respom 

Anne confidently. You 11 see. 

Corinne gathered up her personal be- 
longings and rose to go. “ Quite mad, 1 m 
afraid,’’ she said. “When will you be 

“ To-morrow afternoon, I expect. The 
Potterthwaites are only taking me on as 
one of the extra hands for their dinner 
to-night. I’m to stay the night there. They 

don’t know who I am, of course.” 

“ Well,” observed Corinne from the 
doorway,’ “ if you live through it— which 
doesn’t seem possible— don’t forget my 
party to-morrow evening. Au reiiotr,^ my 
dear, and as much luck as you deserve. 



* 


* 


In the dusk of the evening Miss Anne 
Fairbairn might have been observed to 
mount the steps of a stately and commodious 
residence within a hundred miles of the 
Marble Arcli. She was aware of some slight 


symptoms of nervousness, but, liaybig put 
her hand to the plough, had no in’ention 
of taking it away again before the furrow 
was complete. She applied pressure to the 
bell, and was admitted by a butler of 
benign aspect. A few moments later she 
found herself, in company with two hire 
waiters and two hired parlourmaids, facing 
the slightly watery gaze of her employer. 

Mr. Edward Potterthwaite had made ms 
money during the War and out of boots. 
The boots were incredibly bad, but the 
money of which there was a great deal, 
was perfectly good. So Mr. Potterthwaite, 
under the guidance of his wife, a large, 
ambitious'female, shook the mud of Claphani 
from his feet and came to anchor agam m 
a large old house on the north side of Hyde 
Park. It was a delightful house, and as 
suited to the Potterthwaites as a frock- 
coat to a ’bus-driver, but their ill-gotten 
wealth precluded any possibility of this 
being pointed out to them. To the very 
rich much, if not all, is forgiven. , . , 

To celebrate his arrival in this higher 
sphere Mr. Potterthwaite, abetted by his 
spouse, conceived the idea of a dinner- 
party, and issued a large number of invita- 
tions thereto. The better to ensure the 
smooth working of the feast, he proceeded 
to engage what he referred to as temp ry 
’elp,” in which category Anne, with the 
aid of a friendly agency, contrived au entry 
into the household. 

Thus, some time before the opening of the 
revels, we may behold the “temp’ry ’elp” 
ranged uneasily in the hall to receive theii 
final instructions from the master of the 
house. Mr. Potterthwaite would not have 
been Mr. Potterthwaite had he omitted 
this ceremony or delegated its execution 
to an underling. 

. . , . And mind you/' finisned 
Potterthwaite on a note of warning. no 
larks. You be*ave proper and 1 11 treat you 
Tuoper. Can t say fairer'n that. But oiie 
thing I won t ^avc in tins oiise. and that s 
larks. Now you run alongY 
They ran along. 
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To her relief, Anne found herself, in 
common with her fellow-hirelings, accepted 
by the permanent staff in a spirit of more 
or less friendly tolerance. Indeed, the butler, 
a patriarchal gentleman whom only the 
leanness of the times had forced to take 
service with such as the Potterthwaites, so 
far unbent as to outline her duties himself. 
It is possible that in so doing he was in- 
fluenced by the fact that Anne was by far 
the most comely of the six mercenaries. 

With the dinner itself wc are not con- 
cerned. Suffice it to say that the company, 
composed entirely of persons who bitterly 
regretted the signing of peace, ate their way 
steadily down a vast list of unnecessary 
courses, passing by perceptible degrees 
from a condition of noisy loquacity to one 
almost of coma. Anne, rendering faithful 
service with various auxiliary dishes, mar- 
velled that humans could eat so much and 
survive to eat yet more. She was conscious of 
a positive relief when at long last the orgy 
came to an end. 

“You did very well,” announced the 
butler graciously, when they had all for- 
gathered in the kitchen. “ Very well.” 

“ Thank you very much,” returned Anne, 
sensible of that comforting inward glow 
which arises from a knowdedge of good work 
well done. 

Some time later, her duties accomplished, 
she made her way upstairs to the room 
allotted to her. This was a small apartment, 
little more than an overgrown cupboard, 
opening off the landing half-way up the 
stairs. She closed the door and sanlc grate- 
fully into a chair. She felt very tired, but 
was reluctant to sleep while so many valu- 
able impressions remained to be recorded. 
Taking out a notebook, she sat for a space 
in thought. 

So far all had gone well and according to 
the programme, and she smiled faintly as 
she thought of the sceptical Corinne. Never- 
theless, she would not be sorry to depart 
from this house, for she did not like the 
Potterthwaites. She began to write. . . . 

It must have been at least an hour later 
that she first became aware of the sound. 
It came apparently from tlie room beneath 
her own, and reached her as a faint but 
undeniable crash. She lifted her head and 
listened ; in a moment slie heard the sound 

again. 

Anne sat back in her chair and thought 
rapidly. It was much too late for any 
member of the household to be abroad 
upon any lawful business. She felt a little 


thrill of excitement. Fear had no place in 
her composition, and the decision to investi- 
gate formed on the instant in her mind. 

She rose, crept to the door, opened it 
softly and listened agc’n. The noise was 
not repeated, but at the foot of the stairs 
a shaft of light was visible from beneath the 
door of the library. 

For a brief space she paused in reflection, 
then carefully and silently descended on tip- 
toe to the hall below. Gaining the library 
door, she found it slightly ajar. Gingerly she 
applied her eye to the crack, holding her 
breath the while. 

Standing with his back to her was the 
figure of a ma,n — a tall man, apparently 
young, wearing a tweed coat and a cap 
pulled down over his eyes. She perceived 
that he had removed a large picture from 
the wall and was bending over it, working 
rapidly with some small instrument, pre- 
sumably v/ith the object of extracting the 
work of art undamaged from its frame. 

Anno withdrew her eye and pondered 
swiftlv. Her first impulse was to arouse 
the sleeping household, but to one of her 
adventuTous tendencies that seemed too 
tame an ending, to what might prove 
to be a vastly entertaining experience — an 
experience, moreover, that, competently 
handled, bade fair to yield a quantity of 
valuable copy. It is worthy of note that 
she was not in the least afraid of the burglar ; 
she had never yet been afraid of any man, 
and did not propose to begin now. 

Suddeiilv, as she stood revolving the 
situation in lier mind, an inspiration, 
dazzling in its sheer audacity, flashed across 
her brain and left her gasping. Could it be 
done ? Well, why not ? She still wore her 
garb of serv^itude, and if only her nerve 
held- -yes, it could and should be doni'. 
She smoothed her apron with a steady 
hand, pushed open the door, and walked 
into the room, 

“ Hullo ! ” she said. 


The effect upon the burglar of this simple 
speech was all that she could have desired. 
He started violently, uttered a loud gasp, and 
whirled aboxit to face her. Anne observed 
that he seemed not much over thirty, 
and possessed a massive chin, powerful 
hands, and an obviously muscular physique. 
Against her better judgment she found 
herself approving his appearance. 

Good Heavens ! ” ho said. ” I thought 

you'd all be asleep by this time ! 

“ I didn’t suppose,” retorted Anne crisply, 

“ that you came liere in the hope of finding 
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everyone awake to welcome you. What are 

^*^The burglar grinned faintly and nodded 

to the picture. “ Getting something I want. 

U. summoBing aU her resotatio^ 

gazed at him for an instant m silence, took 
a pace towards liim and lowered l^er voice 
»»! yoB push iB like th.s and sg.l 
the pitch for everyone else? she sai 
meanmgly. The burglar started again 
and his face assumed an expression o 

incredulous surprise. 

“ 1 don’t understand, what 
“ You’re not the only one who wants 
to do himself a good turn. Why choose 

this house to work in ? ” 

The burglar’s jaw dropped ; blank dis- 
belief was now writ large upon his features. 
“ You don’t mean to say you re a—— 

“ Shut up ! ” said Anne fiercely. lou 




needn’t shout it out and wake everyone 
up. Other people have got to make a living 

as well as you.’ ■ u - „ 

It must be admitted that Miss 
was now thoroughly enjoying herself. Ihc 
idea of persuading the intruder to accept 
her as one of his own kidney had been a 
bold one, but it was apparently meeting 
with considerable success. It was her 
intention to extract from him as much 
information as possible concerning tlic 
habits, mode of life and methods of wor 
obtaining in the underworld to which he 
belonged. The novelist in her was now 
completely in command. Gone was all 
thought of her duty to society and to her 
employer; she knew only that she had 
within her grasp a unique opportunity for 
securing rare and invaluable knowledge. 
Later, if the need arose, she could give 
attention to the question of Ids punish- 
ment ; first she must make the fullest use 
of her chance. She became aware that her 
intended victim was regarding her with 

round eyes of wonder. 

‘‘ It can’t be possible,” he said. 
‘‘.Everything’s possible,” said Anne 
calmlv. She advanced and took her seat 
niion a sofa. ‘‘ You ought to have dis- 
covered that by this time. Who's working 

with you i ’ -1 i 

For a little while the burglar was silent, 

surveying her thoughtfully. At length In. 

shrugged his shoulders and smiled again. 

• No one. I’m on my own. It’s a lot 

'^8, f t* r 

‘‘What made you come here ? 

“ Well, it's quite a sound neighbourhood. 
All these big houses are easy meat. As you 


said, one must live. If it comes to that, 

why did you choose this place . 

‘‘These people,” said Anne, with perfect 

truth. “ are rolling in money. Profiteers, 
too. One can’t afford to miss a chance like 

No ” said the burglar thoughtfully, I 
suppose one can’t. Look here, how long 
have you been at this game ? 

“ Not long.” 

“ What made you take it up l 
“ I might ask you that, said Anne. 

“It’s different for a man. It’s no sort 

of life for a woman.” , 

‘‘ Oh isn’t it ? ” retorted Anne, 
suppose you men think we’re taking the 
bread out of your mouths. Well, yow can 
spare some. Tell nie-are you an old hand 

at it ? ” - - , ft V 

“ Hardly that,” said the burglar. You 

see I only realised recently that there were 

opportunities in the profession. I’d always 

thought it must be very overcrowd^. 

After to-night I shall think so again. He 

grinned amiably at her, and Anne was 

conscious of a spasm of remorse. Was it, 

after all, quite sportsmanlike to deceive him, 

criminal though he undoubtedly was ? As 

she regarded his infectious smile, her 

behaviour seemed to take ou all t e 

appearance of a scurvy trick. 

“ You’re not an ordinary sort of burglar, 

she said abruptly. ,, 

•‘If that’s intended for a compliment, 

he answered, ’* thank you. If it isn t, 1 

can only say that I liope to improve with 

practice.” 

“ Public-school man, aren t you ; oe- 
ipanded his inquisitor. 

" Touche;' said the burglar. 

“ Why don’t you go straight ? ” 

“ Whv should I ? One needs an incentive 

to do that.” 

‘‘ And haven’t you one ? ” 

“ No,” said the burglar. At least, not 

yet. I might have one in a minute or two, 
perhaps,” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” said Anne. 

“ If you’ll go straight,” said the burglar, 
I will. I can't say more than that, can I i 
1 don’t like the idea of your going wnmg. 
Is it a bargain ? ” 

Anne said notliiug. It seemed to leM- that 
the interview was not proceeding ai' urding 
to schedule. The control of rlu- ai.un 
appeared to be passing from le r itaed- te 
those of her intendiMl viftim Si* iar .ale* 
had failed to glean any iidorjaai i-ii of r- al 
worth, and the prospr-et nf < .k; irting any 
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from the task of acquiring evil knowledge 
and apply them to the moral duty of 
setting the feet of this black sheep once 
more upon the straight and narrow path ? 


Wfll. it's cjniu* a sound neiirld>ourh*»od. All 
those bifx houses are easy meat. 

* P 

She felt a little glow of righteousness a’ 
the thought. After all. it was obvious 
that he would be practically useless as a 
purveyor of local colour. 
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“ Well/’ said the object of her medita- 
tions, what about it ? ” 

“ What do you suggest ? asked Anne. 

“ ril give up evil-doing and return to 
lionest if unrenuinerative toil/' explained 
the burglar with unction. ‘‘You've got 
a good job here. Stick to it. If you agree, 
let us both elevate our right hands and 
swear an oath.” 

There followed a slight j)ause. 

“ All right/’ said Anne. But 7 must 
make up the oath.” She had no mind to see 
herself sworn irrcvocablv to a life of domestic 
servitude with the Potterthwaites. 

‘‘ Oo ahead,” said the burglar. 

Anne raised her liand. 

” I swear to abandon a life of crime and 
to devote myself hereafter to making an 
honest living in a lawful and respectable 
manner. Will that do ? ” 

“ Admirably,” said the burglar. “ You 
seem to have a gift for it.” He swore in 
his turn with becoming solemnity. “ Now 
1 must go. l/m very glad 1 met you. Re- 
member it’s better to be an honest house- 
maid than a crooked coinitess. Shake 
on it. 

lie [>roi\eretl a hand and Anne shook it 
gravely. The knowledge that this brand 
had bee]i jduckiMl from the burning by her 
own effort was very gratifying ; she felt 
that she had justified her place in the scheme 


of things. 

1 su]ipose I'd better put the j)icturi‘ 
bade,” reniaiked the brand cheerfully. He 
re|ilaced the painting uj)on the wall and 
turin'd to the window. “ \ ou might shut 
this after me, will you ? Thanks very much, 
(food niglit. 1 hope we'll meet again soon.” 

He thrust uj) the window, swung a long 
leg aeross tln‘ sill, and iii a moment was 
gone. Anms removing all traee of his visit, 
(‘aught a glimpse of him striding briskly 
aeross the garden to disappear into the 
shadows. Thoughtfully she drew the cur- 
tains, switi'lnul (Uit t Indight , and climbed tlu‘ 

stairs to Inw room. ... 

rin' eoniforting S(‘use td well-doing was 

still with her when slu‘ eame down to break- 
fast later in the morning. It remained with 
her, in faet, until pivcisely nine oVloek, at 
whieh hour Mr. I'ot t(‘rt hwaite, robed in a 
scarlet dressing-gown and a panie. entered 
tlie s(‘rvants' hall after tlu' manner of a 

j>roj(‘et il<‘. 

Parkiji ! ” gas|»ed iMr. rolt(M'thwaite. 

“ Ikirkin ! ” • i • 

“ Sir ( ” responded the butler with quiet 

dignity. 


“ Parkin, I’ve bin robbed ! There’s bin 
burglars ’ere ! Don't you let no one leave 
the oiise till the police ave come ! ’ 

Very good, sir/' said Parkin the im- 
perturbable. 

Mr. Potterthwaite turned and departed 
like an avenging fury, a trail of curses 
lingering in his wake. 

This evil news had upon Anne the effect 
of a severe blow from some blunt weapon. 
She was aware of a peculiar sinking feeling, 
and knew that she could not rest until she 
learnt the truth. To that end she proceeded 
to exercise her wiles upon the susceptible 
Parkin, urging him to go forth without 
delay in quest of tidings, which, in due 
course, he did, returning presently with the 
facts. 

These jiroved distressingly simple. It 
appeared that Mr. Potterthwaite, being im- 
pelled by some portion of his morning mail 
to seek access to his safe, which was housed 
in a corner of the librarv. had discovered 
that it had been most skilfully opened and 
bereft of the valuable portion of its contents. 
There was missing also a quantity of portable 
silverware from the rooms upon the ground 
floor. 


Thus Parkin to an awe-stricken audience. 
As the melancholy narrative drew to a close, 
a tierce rage began to grow up in Anne 
and burn within her like a flame. 

So that smooth-faced, lying hypocrite 
had deliberately fooled her ! Idiot that she 
was, not to have realised that his evil work 


night have been completed when first she 
amo uptm him ; she had taken it for granted 
hat she liad interrupted the biginmng 
f his ojierations. Even while he urged 
ler to reform, spoke movingly of better 
liings, and involved her in a futile oath, 
le must have been laughing in his sleeve 
t the knowledge that his pockets bulged 
kith loot. No wonder that he had been 
o willing to reform, so eager to depart ! 

“ Eaugli ! " said Anne, or as near to that 
trange word as she could manage, lor a 
►rief period she toyed with the tempta- 
ion to betray tlie blackguard to Mr. Potter- 
hwaite, but a moment's sane reflection 
X pissed the perils of such a step. i>y 
o doing she must inevitably lav herself 
ijien to the gravest suspicion ; it would be 
task of no small diflieulty to explain a\va\ 
ler own actions during the night and her 
allure tii arouse tlie household at the tinu. 
line's proud spirit quailed at the thought 
if attempting to explain to such as the 
\>tterth\vaites. No, she could do nothing 
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but pray for a second encounter with the 
perfidious intruder, when she might dis-. 
close a little of her opinion of his behaviour. 

At mid-day, the police having arrived, 

examined, re-examined, xx, 

of conclusions, and exonerated the domestic 
staff from suspicion, Anne departed m 
good order from the house of Potterthwaite 
tnd betook herself to her flat, where she 
spent the next few hours in reviling herselt 

for a gullible fool. i i 

The passage of time brought, no balm to 

her injured self-esteem, and she made ready 
for Corinue’s party with the air of a con- 
victed murderer dressing on the morning o 
his execution. The home of Miss Churton 
was close at hand, and in due course Anne, 
feeling that a little fresh air might be 
beneficial, descended to the street and walked 

briskly in that direction. 

She had covered but half the distance 

when Destiny, ever willing to assist a 
good cause, took a hand in the game. Anne, 
rounding a corner, perceived a few yards 
ahead the figure of a man ; as her eye tell 
upon him he paused beneath a lamp to liglit 
a cigarette. Something in his appearance 
struck a chord in Anne’s memory ; as 
she drew nearer she glanced casually at 
him. Then she gave vent to an audible 
gasp of pure amazement. It was the burglar, 
He looked up quickly and his expression 
changed to one that matched her own. 

“ Great Scott ! ” he said. 

With an effort Aime pulled herselt 

together and surveyed him frigidly. He 
wore a dark overcoat and an opera Imt, 
and seemed quite at his ease in them, but 
she supposed that they were merely designe 

to assist him in his nefarious work. 

“ I’m glad I’ve met you again, she 

began coldly. “ I want 


executed an ironic bow, and swung upon 
his heel and away. 

Anne remained for some time starn„ 
after him with the dazed 

Svy SmWounded ; her torn declined 

to function. As in a dream she turned an, 

slowly resumed her way. 

At her destination the door was opene< 

by Corinne herself. « t /im 

glad to see you alive again. After I read 

about your burglars m 
I was expecting to be a^ed to 
your corpse any minute. Come m a 
Jne all aLut it.” Chattering rapidly, she 
guided Anne to the door of the drawng- 
foom and ushered her in. “ By the way, 
here’s a surprise for you. I want you to 
meet John Rattray. John, tins is Anne 
Fairbairn. She wants your blood. Ann 
dear, I didn’t tell you John was a friend 
of mine, because I wanted to ^ye yo"/' 
shock. Go on-hit him! Hullo! There s the 

bell again 1 ” , j i. u , 

But Anne was paying no heed to her 

friend’s cheerful babble. She was staring 

incredulously across the room to where, 

immaculate and entirely at his ease, stood 

the man from whom she had parted nve 

minutes before. At sight of 
eves and mouth opened in unison ; he took 
swift step forward and stopped, gazing 
at her. There followed a tense little pause. 
Anne was the first to regain her poise. 

“ Before I go quite mad, she said, 
would you mind telling me what you 
were doing in the Potterthwaites house 

last night?” , , 

“ But what were you began tne 

quondam criminal. 

^ ^ IF 1 i _ A 



‘‘Look here/’ he interrupted, ‘‘I dont 
understand, but I think you played rather 
a low trick on me. I was under the 
pression that you promised to go straight.” 

Anne, utterly taken aback, stared at 

him dumbly. 

“ I see by the evening paper that you 
got away with quite a big haul, pursued 
the burglar, warming to his theme. “ Clever 
of you to open the saf(3. Equally clever of 
you to have made them all think it wa"> 
done by outsiders. I suppose this is part 
of the proceeds.” He waved a contemptuous 
hand at her clothes. “ Well, I dont know 
who you are or what your game is now, but 
I congratulate you on the way you pulled 
my leg. Good night.” He raised his hat, 


“ What were you doing m the rotter- 

thwaites’ house last night, please ? 

He hesitated, shrugged his shoulders, 

and smiled. 

“ Well, you see, it used to be my house. 

I sold it to them. My brother and 1 used to- 

“ Oh,” said Anne. “ But why ” 

‘‘ Just after they moved in I had a letter 
from my brother, Avho s honeymooning in 
Italy. He’s a romantic sort of bloke, 
and apparently he used to keep a bunch oi 
love-letters behind that picture in the 
library. If— when, I mean— you meet him, 
you’ll realise it’s just the sort of thing .he 
would do. A good soul, but eccentric. 
was in a fearful state about it, and asked 
me to go and get ’em. It was ratnm awkwai v. 
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for me, because the Potterthwaites had 

bought the place lock, stock and barrel. 

and they re not exactly the sort of people 

one could explain a thing like that to. 

Probably they’d have been rather objection- 
able about it.” 

” Probably,” agreod Anne. 

So I thought the simplest way would 
bo to nip in and get what 1 wanted without 
tolling anyone. 1 knew it would be quite 
easy. I’d just got ’em when you turned up. 
1 hen I thouglit it would be very useful 
to me, in my journalistic capacitv, if I 
could learn a few facts about crime from 
you. That's wliy I iiretended. Then some- 
how it seemed a niucli better scheme to 
try and reform yon. So 1 did. That's all. 
Now it’s vour turn.” 


“ (lood ITeavi'iis ! ” said Anne. How 
e.xtraordinary ! Those were cxactlv mv 
ideas, too. ’’ Aiul she ex[)Iained. 

Py Jo\H' ! ' said John Rattray, as she 
finished. “ It was very sporting of you. 


I seem to have been the cause of it, too. 
The real burglars must have been and left 
before I got there. I know I was rather 
surprised to find a \nndow open.” He 
paused and appeared to wrestle mth some 
slight embarrassment. “ I say, I'm awfully 

sorry I slated that book of yours. It 
wasn’t- *’ 

Anne, darling, broke in the voice of 
their hostess, as she re-entered the room 
with a party of new arrivals, what do you 
think ? They've caught those burglars of 
yours already ! Tony here's got a late paper. 
Nabbed them this afternoon. Quick work, 
I call it. John, you look verv bucked about 
something. Have you forgiven him about 
that review, Anne { ” 

Anno, glancing at the ex-burglar, saw his 
gaze fixed upon her with a strained ex- 
])ectancy. To her surprise she found herself 
beginning to blush, and looked away quickly. 

Yes,’' she said. 

Not long afterw^ards she proved it. 








BRI.XHAMt AUGUST NIGHT-TIME. 

sundown fades to August dark, 

And ranging planets fleck the tide, 

The anchored fishers, bark by bark, 

With kindled lamps in harbour ride— 

Red -sailed and trim, from ocean sped 
To I5ri.\ham quay by Berry head. 

And darkness hides the weathered strength 
Of ashen quay and folded fleet, 

And all the dim, enchanted length 
Of climbing stair and twisted street, 

And hides the red Devonian earth 
That gave the Devon sea-kings birth. 

And darkness hides from Bri.xham souls 
The sea and its salt bitterness - 
The fickle sea that moans and rolls. 

The sea whose billows shoreward press, 

And bear the living and the dead 
To Brixham quay by Berry Head, 

1£RIC CHILMAN. 
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liive to me the liti* I love, 

Let the lave go by me, 

(live the jolly lieaveu abttve. 

Ami tlie bvway uigh me. 

Loiii'iiT Louis Stevenson. 

H I'j old masters of road travel, whose 
imitressioiis of Nature and the joys 
of th(* open air are stamped indelibly 
uj)on our minds, knew the secrets of 
“ travellin^night.” With su])erior assiiranc<* 
an* nieliiii‘(! to think that this w»ls 
ofcaiL'^c tlii'V knru not the bh‘ssin^^s of 
motor transport : and licre tin* tempter 
f' li iiekh s. \\ u ih’i'd not iollo\\ tlii* g^iuat" 
lu-;Mt<'d Itobri’t litniis Strvmson ami tiavi*! 
With a dinik<*\' loi* uoinpany, not ,sla\islii\ 


\\i 


I 


proof coat, good shoes, and a stall cut from 
the woods.” But if we would gather the 
full harvest of the abounding wealth oi 
beauty about us, wc must know how to 
shed on occasion all except the bare 
essentials of life in their simplest form. 
Part of the purpose of this article is to 
indicate how to-day this may b** accom- 
plislicd witliuut sacnlicc ol real comitiri. 
Pui'cliancu, along the way, wo ina^ k'" 
discover how ileliglitful and cliaTitung an 
ent(*rtaiiier Nature is it, o)>.;.(‘r \ ing tin- 
rules of luT royal houselnthl At* ent(*r hei 
secret eliambiTS ii ntramiuellrd and free*. 


ii 8 U 
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When leisure ofEers us the opportunity 
to go holidaying, that entertainment is 
what we really seek. We think of the delight 
^of sunlit seas, of clear blue skies, of the 
refreshment of green meadowlands, of quiet 
corners of the woodland 'mih gentle-flowing 
streams, or of the tonic of high moorlands 
where the breeze blows free. We decide 
where best we can secure these delights, 
and then, in the majority of cases, 
deliberately cut out more than half of our 
available leisure by booking rooms at the 
nearest hotel or boarding-house. 

Every artist knows — and there is some- 
thing of the artist in everyone — that in order 


her day and night. Once we have burnt 
our boats, that is a toll we pay cheerfully 
again and again. 

But one must sleep and eat ? Just so. 

^^5 ill l^U^j 1^3^!*^ rn the way 

of it, we may sleep in peace and security 
in a house so light and small that while 
it shelters us from the rude storms, it forms 
no barrier between us and the starlit sky, 
and we may cook simple meals on a kitchen 
equipment that a girl could carry many 
miles in her rucksack. 

This is no romantic story, but to an in- 
creasing number of lovers of the open air 
a simple and practical solution of their 



rhotoji’Ctph reprOfJui'eKi^ bp penniishn Jt'oni 
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Motor-Ci/ck." 


to get the choicest effects of Nature's charms 
he has to S})end whole days and nights on 
the scene of his chosen subject. Mountain 
dwellers tell us that tliere is only one day 
in every year, and only a few moments of 
that day, wdien the mountain is at its 
best. There are natural etTects that come 


so very rarely that, onc(‘ missed, w'e may 
never see them again in a lifetiuK*; like a 
golden sunset glow' seen through golden 
corn oji a sw^elling hill -tup fii*hl. Nature 
has her psychological moments, and if wx* 
court her entertaiiimeiit, we must be ])re- 


])ared to obey her unw'ritten rules. We 
must come to her lap free as ehihlren, un- 
distracted bv other cares, anil wati'li w'lth 


problems —SO simple and practical, in fact, 
that many have lost all sense of wxnder at 
tlie acliieVemeiit. Tliey marvel only that 
anyone should question its application. 

1^Va veiling light,” to-day, is no secret 
known only to a few’ of Nature s favourites : 
it is an open book to any wdio are not 
hopelessly spoiled by convention and 
artificiality. Modern liglit-wxight camping 
has become almost a science — the science 
of the reduction of the wxight and bulk of 
the simple essentials of life in the open air. 

A SuooKSTED Equipment FOR 
*■ Travei.li.vg Licut.” 

One of the accepted esstuitials ot a peaceful 
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life is some kind of shelter from the -vvind and 
rain In the accompanying illustrations 
three main types of light-weight tent are 
represented w.hich the least informed on 
the subiect will recogn'se from their names— 
the “Baby Bell,” the “A,” and the 
“ Cottage ” The others are modiiications 
of these types. All the tents illustrated 
arc rendered weather-proof, either^ by ^the 
steep pitch of the sides, as in t e * or 

by a double roof (fly-sheet) which sheds 
the rain, as in the walled “ Cottage. The 
‘‘Baby Bell'* weighs under two pounds, 
and its pole is a telescopic walking-stick 


rather bulkier. The larger sizes will provide 
shelter for two, and this pattern is used 
frequently by pedestrian and cyclist campers 
in pairs, to whom small weight and 
are questions of great importance. The 
weight is then shared, and therefore the 
individual “burden’* is even less than 
that carried by the single camper 
the ‘‘ Baby Bell.” The floor-space of the 
“ A ” tent is 6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet tc 

4 feet 6 inches. 

Where greater headroom and floor- space 
are desired, and the small extra weight and 
bulk are of no great importance, the vertical 



a 


RABY BELL 




AND “ COTTAGE'’ TENTS IN A WOOHLAND SETTING. 


weighing, with metal ferrule, only 8 ounces. 
It covers a floor-space of 7 feet 6 inches 
by 3 feet 9 inches, has a “gate” which 
fastens with press buttons, and a hood to 
secure ventilation without draught. Its 
root can be adjusted to varying conchtions 
simply by screwing the internal section of 
the pole. In short, it is an efficient little 
house which a lady may carry without 
fatigue on the back, or a man in his ])ocket. 
How these reductions of weight and bulk are 
attained without loss of efficiency will be 
considered later. 

The A ” tent in the smaller sizes is 
al)GUt the same weight as the " Baby Bell,” 
but, having two poles (in sections), is 


walled “ Cottage,” or some slight modifica- 
tion of it, forms a more *' desirable” tem- 
porary residence. With even a short wall, 
either the slope of the- roof must be reduced 
or the height increased. The latter is un- 
desirable for several reasons, and to render 
the “ Cottage ” weather-proof, a double 
roof is resorted to — a fly-sheet weighing 
an additional two to three pounds. Tiiis 
makes possible the extension of the walls to 
3 feet or mbre, while the protection ed the 
fly-sheet renders available for use in all 
weathers every square inch of the floor- 
space. The floor-space of the ” Cotlag'' 
is from 6 feet 6 inches to 9 feet by fomi 
5 feet to 8 feet G inches. 
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Lest these spaces appear somewhat 
cramped to the inexperienced, it is well 
to remember that the camper is very rarely 
confined to his tent except to sleep at night, 
when generally it is a question of the 
cosier the better. At other times lie makes 
use of shade, sunshine, and the shelter 
of rocks and trees, as the mood of Nature 
at the moment dictates. 

Here, then, we have the different types 
of habitation available if we wish to “ travel 
light ” and ‘‘ cat and sleep with the earth.” 
It has been implied that the chief function 


light hinges. It is well to have clearly in 
mind that every single article we carry 
requires a certain amount of cleaning, 
repair, and packing every time we move 
camp. These are the distractions which in 
our search for the welcome of Nature we 
should be careful to avoid. A camp is 
not a makeshift house ; it is a little home 
adapted to its natural environment. Each 
will decide for himself (or herself) what is 
an aid and what a hindrance to the free 
enjoyment of camp life. It may assist 
in arriving at a decision to remember that 
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of the tent is to provide a shelter and 
protection during sleep. The word “ sleej) ” 
conjures up pictures of heavy bedsteads, 
mattresses, endless blankets and sheets and 
pillows, and the rest of the conventional 
sleeping equipment. It is possible, of course, 
to purchase light folding canvas bedsteads 
suitable for camping, and with a motor-car 
as the means of transjmrt tlu'fe W(mld be 
no ditiiculty in carrying tlicm. But the 
qmestion is still optm for deeision wlietlier 
such furniture should not be dispensed with. 
It is around just such <|ue.stions as tln‘sc 
that the wiioh- problem of “travelling 


almost invariably those who have passed 
through the first novelty of camping, and 
have found lasting satisfaction in the life, 
eat and sleep on the ground. It is possible to 
judge the extent of a camper's experience 
bv the number of times you discover him 
wandering about for a seat when all around 
is the soft, warm turf. 
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a wire off the electric system of a car, as 
in the accompanying picture, or with an 
acetylene set or lamp. 

There remains the question of food as 
the third and last of our essentials for life 
in the open air. Much, of course, will 
depend on personal tastes and habits in 
this connection, but in general the more 
we are engrossed in the life about us, the 
less are we inclined to bother with the 
preparation of elaborate meals. There are 


There are few things about camp more 
charming and picturesque than a log fire; 
but except in large fixed camps, where it 
is possible to keep a stock-pot and big 
kettle going, it will be found that the log 
fire is best confined to its happy function 
of supplying a cheerful meeting-place for 
evening song and story. Where dissolved 
acetylene is used for the lighting system 
of a car, it may be convenient to use this, 
with a suitable burner and ring, as the 

heating plant. Failing this, for 
light-w’' eight camp cookery 
use one of the stoves which 
carry their own fuel, and will 
cook even in a gale of wnnd. 
Their only weakness, for the 
purposes of outdoor cooking, 
is extreme sensitiveness 
to draught during the start- 
ing process. Carefully nursed 
through this stage, they 
will cook almost anything, 
and, w'ith the aid of a square 
of fine wire gauze, whll toast, 
or act as heat radiator in 
cold weather. A wind-screen, 
as shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, sheltering 
the stove and cooking-pot 
on three sides, helps to protect 
the flame against giists of 
wind. 

Water buckets and wash 
bowls for light-weight camping 
are made in canvas, the former, 
of 3-gallon capacity, weighing 
about I lb. and the latter 
about 5 ozs. Teapots are 
rendered unnecessary by the 
use of muslin bags for tea 
infusing, and these have the 
advantage over the teapot in 
the fact that they can be 
withdrawn iinniediatoly the tea 
is made.'’ The remainder of 
the camp kitchen will suggest 



A COTTAGE I'KNT FOR TWOj WITH FOI-^h-S KKAIH 

camps wliere the preparation of meals 
fills the major portion of every day, and 
others where life is so vastly interesting in 
other directions that meals form a necessary 
distraction to be disposed of as expeditiously 
as possible. A good stove, a^set of light 
cooking-pots made to nest one in the 
other and fitted w'lth detachable or folding 
handles, with the usual picnic outfit, are 
suflacient for this purpose. 


FOR TRANSIT. 


Possibilities of *' Travelling Light. 

With such a light and simple camp out- 
; in mind, the reader quite unacquainted 
ith camping should be able to \nsualise 
8 possibilities. Before considering this 
ipect of our subject, I iniagiiie many 
ill be interested to know how the reductions 
^ weight and bulk already indicated 

ive been attained. ^ . i 

The 2 lb. " Baby Bell ” is constructed 
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of tlio fnu'Ht cotloii {iil>nc, r.'S.-nil>liiit; lawn 
or tun- ciunla-U-. n-iiifon-fd willi -loiibl-- 
thi.-Wss at all l><>iat» <■! slraiii, uial 
strt'iisltlu'ni'd at tin- fla.s \mI1i taj).-. la- 

two linos aro of lino lisl.inn-conl. and for 
in"'s oitluT nioat skowers or stout almimiinin 
‘viro arc uscl. Kitl.cf of tin- latter answer 
well for all lisild tents on average soil, lait 
stroin'er iiegs or vine staples may be 
necessary for the larger and l.eavier types. 
The walking-stick pole is of aerojiane 
spar, lighter and stronger than l.aniboo, 
of which light tent poles are nsually con- 
Strneted The shortage of bamboo during 
the War led to the invention of cylindrical 
two-plv for aeroplane spars, and this 
material has now been press.-d int.. 
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TKNT (•> LBS.) ANI» walking-stick, 
I»OLE (S OZS.), 
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peace-time service for light - weight tenc 

poles of the other tents are jointed 
„Ke fishing rods, and pack wun t e- 

wiiid-screeii in a fishing ro I i ii - 

lieaviest weigh in bamboo about 1.. Ib^- 
The A\-ind - screen shown in one c.i le 

accompanying illustrations is an exc. n.nu 

example of weight and- bulk r. duttio . 
being constructed of four umPrella n 
and i J^ard of fine cotton fabric, we.gh n.: 

less than 3 OZS. , i 

Tlie advantage of doAvn sh - ping- ja,.® 
over loose blankets will be reali--' i- i 
is remembered that one blankei it.i ;■ v 
from 4 to 7 lbs., and a down slv i .nu- 
from 14 to 2 lbs. for less than bail ' U. o nr.. 
Two or three of the former ar- > r ,,o,, , ,a 
utility, while the latter protects the lio'.,- 
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effectively from both air above and ground- 
cold beneath. The complete set of three 
cooking-pots with frying-pan lid shown in 
use in our picture weigh together only 1 lb. 
Sliders for tent lines are made in sheet 
brass or aluminium, and a dozen weigh 
about 2 ozs. 

The Lure of Highway and Byway. 

What are the possibilities of the camping 
outfit here described ? Part of the answer 
is revealed in the accompanying pictures. 
The light-weight camp outfit, rightly con- 
structed, is adaptable for holiday or week- 
end camping on a one-place site. But the 
chief fascination and charm of camping is 
its freedom, and freedom implies the power 
to move the whole camp at short notice to 
that inevitable and much more desirable 
site ‘‘ over the hill.’’ It implies the ability 
to answer the lure of highway and byway 
without care or question. At once the 
importance of the simplicity and small bulk 
and weight of our outfit is apparent. We 
are free to adapt the camping notion to the 
walking tour, to the cycling tour, to motor 
touring, to canoeing — in fact, to a whole 
variety of hobbies and pursuits. Even 
if we follow none of these hobbies, if 
we are just lovers of beauty, seeking to 
live a while in a natural and picturesque 
environment, the simpler and lighter our 
equipment, the more surely we shall attain 
the end we have in view. 

In almost every corner of Britain there 
are ideal camping sites awaiting those who 
have learnt the art of “ travelling light ” : 
quiet and sheltered glades deep in the 
iorest, with the delightful music of running 
water ; lochside lawns, with the great 


mountains and their ever-changing lights 
in all directions ; moorland sites where 
the air is spiced with myrtle, and the great 
rolling hills lift us a while out of all petty 
things. Everyone will recall some such 
remembered spot where he or she has 
longed to spend whole days and nights. 
However beautiful the scenes we know, 
it is fairly certain there are others equally 
good elsewhere. Camping, and camp- 
touring especially, will lead us out to them, 
once we have learnt the way of it. Nor is 
the finding of fresh sites along the way as 
difficult a task as might be imagined. There 
are parts of Scotland — and of the west of 
Ireland in normal times — where, for the 
asking, camp sites may be had with all those 
desirable features already indicated. 

We all incline to the idea that health is 
very largely a matter of fresh air and good 
food. Both, undoubtedly, are important, 
but camping, in the sense here described, 
will teach us that these form onlv two out 
of many factors that make for health. Our 
broken nerves and other disorders are very 
frequently the signs of starvation, not 
from lack of the right food, but of lack of 
colour, of close association with li\fing, 
growing things, with the trees and the sun- 
light and a hundred other subtle healing 
forces which Nature, given the opportunity, 
. knows how to bestow generously. The camp 
provides the opportunity. The writer has 
seen, not once, but many times, tired aild 
listless city folk transformed, as by a 
miracle, into different beings within the 
space of a few days in the quiet of a wood- 
land camp. There were more and subtler 
things at work in the accomplishment of that 
miracle than fresh air and food. 






.. Edward was hunted bv the bi-booted co.nedbn ^^d.o ran in his socks, tire 
l^awaru aoorkeepcr, and a soubrette. 



EDWARD’S BENEFIT 

By B. A. CLARKE 

Author o/“A Free HaniL" Miiiunws md Tritons," etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HUTTON MITCHELL 


W HEN Edward West, his beautiful 

voice having broken, was sacked 
from St. Jude’s choir, he blamed 
the organist’s wife. There was no evidence 
of her having acted against him, but he teit 
in his bones ” that it was her work which 
seemed conclusive. Otherwise 1 would have 
withstood him, having been attracted to 
Mrs. Vowkes by her way of talking so fast 
as to cause her a catch in her breath, and 
then colouring up and laughing at herselt, 
and also by her voice lozenges, by whicti 
no one has more benefited than Edward. 
But while accepting the testimony of my 
friend’s bones, I saw that he went too far 
in complaining that “that woman had 
ruined his life, because what had wrecked 
it w'as not his dismissal from our choir, but 
the cracking of his treble voice that had 
won him such great fame. Since the 
eleven he had been a celebrity, and he 
simplv couldn’t rest as no one in particular, 
which turned his thoughts to music-halls 
and made him a “ professional ” comedian, 
the “ professional ” meaning no more than 
that he w'as prepared to take any fees he 


could get. Becoming a comedian, he became 
at the same time many other splendid 
things, how many 1 didn’t suspect until 
he showed me his professional card, whicb 

ran — 

Walt Westmoreland, 

Society Entertainer and Descriptive 

Humorist. 

The Only Black Clown 
and Bone King. 

My friend said there were comedians 
drawing a hundred pounds a week m ho made 
lesser claims. This card appeared week after 
^veek in Vaudeville Topics, and that no 
engagements resulted he attributed to the 
notorious music-hall ring. ' Edward said 
either he would break the ring or the ring 
would break him, and he thought the ring 
would go first. When this happened there 
would be engagements galore for him, and 
he must be ready for them with an exclusive 
repertoire, because it would be fatal to have 
amateurs singing his songs and claiming 
that they sang them better. He said 1 knew 
what amateurs were. As a matter of fact, 
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I didn t. l>ut I replied that if they were 
such cadr. as that, he coiddn t he too careful. 
^ In getting songs written for his sole use 
Kdw ard was fortunate in finding poets who 
^ve^e also musicians or r^yso {vice vccffa 
means the other way about), and. thus 
cutting out a fee. was able to get them done 
for five shillings each, excejit the famous 

kiiut song, for which he paid as much 
as seven and six. In this way he spent all 
that he had sav^ed of the concert fees that 
had been earned so easily in the days of his 
fame as a treble. Feaving nothing for ]>ro- 
perties. which therefore had to be improvised. 
During the day Edward was emjiloved at a 
solicitor s to fag for the articled clerks, 
hroni one of these he now begged a discarded 
topper for use in the “ knut “ song, and 
persuaded a friendly house-painter to give 
it a thick coating of green paint. 

About this time a real [irofessional engage.- 

ment came to him to sing at a South London 

Athenaeum which had not heard of his loss 

of voice, and where two years before he had 

sung a half-dozen songs iilustrating a lecture 

by old Vowkes on B\Td, Bull, and Orlando 

Gibbons. The present engagement was at 

a concert of chamVier music, with Edward 

as the onlv vocalist. As he carefullv refrained 

*■ 

from sending up the titles of his songs, he 
a|)j)eared twice on the programme thus : 
" Selected- Master Edward West.” They 
sent on'* comjilimentary ticket only, and 
that came to me. The concert opened with 
Beethoven's Septet. Judging that after this 
the aiidience would need rousing, Edward 
brought forward his seven-and-sixjienny 
*' knut " song from the second part. His 
j)}>earan(*e in a grass-green Iojj hat roused 
them certainlv. and when between tlie 

4 

verses lie strutted round the platform, 
smirking and raising the green hat to 
imaginary conquests in various |)arts of the 
hall, there was the ajipalling silence of a 
thousand liorrified souls painfully wide- 
awake. The secretary showed his apprecia- 
tion of Edward's selective powers bv 
cance Hi ng his second offering without asking 
what it was. 

Edward attributed his co iiparative 
failure " to his hat being the wrong colour, 
had it repainted sky-blue, which he tried 
at a smoker wliere he was “ kindly waiving 
his usual fee." and when it failed there, had 
it repainted scarlet. Other failures were 
recorded in fresh coatings of paint, until 
the property liat became so heavy a.s to 
be alnnist unliftable. 

Kumoiirs began to circulate about Mrs. 


Vowkes- that she had only one lung, which 
it seemed, was less than the proper mimher 
Old Vowkes became unbearable at \hv 
choir practices, which isn’t his nature, and 
as he had always been very decent to me, 
I told him one evening what I bad hoard 
and said if Jlrs. Vowkes suffered from ativ 
shortage of lungs. I was very sorry for it, 
and hoped she would incur no bad conse- 
quences. He put his arm on my shoulder. 

You have a kind heart, Charley. I am 
glad to say things are not so bad as you 
suggest. In my dear wife’s right lung there 
is one sjiot— only just a small spot, you 
understand, a very tiny spot ” 

“ Yes, sir ? ” 

And then, for all the spot being so tiny, 
he broke down utterly. We are so happy 
logethei, Charley. I have always feared 
my happiness was too great to last.” 

Edward, on my telling him of this, 
became very thoughtful. 

“ I have always wished to do good to an 
enemy, as we are told to, and now is my 
chance if I can find out how to bless a 
woman with a spotted lung.” 

“ When inv Aunt Susan was threatened 
with consumption, it w^s kept off by a 
winter in the Engadine.” 

“ I don’t know where the Engadine is,” 
said Edward, “ but Mrs. Vowkes shall 
winter there at mv expense.” 

To my ajnazement, a. fortnight later he 
told me the thing was as good as done. 

The difficulty,” said he, “ was raising 
\hc funds, and this I have met by arranging 
to give myself a benefit. Strictly, it should 
come at the end of my professional career, 
and jirovide for rny edd age. Everyone 
ought to ])rovide for his old age. My Uncle 
Simon always mentions this duty when 

V V 

asked 1 o help anyone else ; but I don’t think 
there is anything about it in the Bible, 
certainly not nearly as much as there is 
about doing good to one’s enemies. Anyway, 
I have decided to take my benefit now and 
give all I get to patching up Mrs. Vowkes ’s 
right lung. I have hired the Apollo at 
Dockford, because it is the only hall that 
did not insist on having the rent in advance.’* 

The Apollo (which mustn’t be confused 
with the Dockford Music Hall, a much 
grander place altogether) had the further 
advantage of being near two huge factories. 
An ex-employe at Green’s Green Pickles, 
(.’yril L’ayle, V.C., was known to be casting 
longing eyes upon the nui'icvliall stage, aint 
Edward, who knew him through having 
a])|)eared four years before at ihe Dockford 
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Music Hall iu a coacert got up to start the 
V.C. in business, had suggested to him that 
if he appeared in professional company and 
scored the success of the evening, the halls 

would be open tu him. , . j 

Edward argued that just as Dockford had 

bought tickets in 1918 to set him up in 
business, they would now to open the music- 
halls to him. Edward had put it very 
straight to Dayle that he couldn’t expect to 
hold his own with professionals unless he 
got the house absolutely packed with his 
friends. The V.C. thought he could do this. 
Green’s would roll up to his support to 
its last man and girl, and the futu^ Mrs. 
Dayle, the most popular employee of Black s 
Blacking, would answer for that giant 
factory. He asked that special bills should 
be printed for display at the factories, 
giving the greatest possible prominence to 

his name. . . , c,. 

“ Cheek,” said I, “ when it is your beneht. 

What did you say 1 ” 

“ Told him to print his own bills and 

tickets, too, and send me the bill. Of 
course, it is rather rotten playing second 
fiddle at iny own benefit, but it means a lot 
more for my enemy, Mrs. Vowkes.^ It looks 
like being a money-maker, doesn’t it ? 

It certainly sounded very promising. 

Soon Edward could show me a handbill 
with his own professional name, Walt 
AVestmoreland, very large, and other names 
much smaller, which he said was the regular 
thing. I was surprised to read that these 
others were world-famous artists who were 
giving their services because of their life- 
long attachment to Walt Westmoreland and 

their admiration of his genius. 

Edward explained that this was mere 
eyewash. Except Cyrd Dayle, all had to 
be paid; but the “resting” members of 
the profession had a reduced scale of 
charges for hono benefits, and certainly 
he had been let in upon the ground floor. 
For example, “Lancashire Lucas,” the clog 
dancer, came as a friend for an honorarium 
of seven and six. 

“ What,” asked I “ would he charge a 
mere acquaintance — a hundred pounds ? ” 

“ Please don’t mock, Charley, when my 
whole chance of doing good to an enemy 
depends upon my making a hit in this. 
So far things couldn’t have gone better. 
Nearly every artist I approached met me 
like a perfect brick, and even the two who 
tried to take advantage of me caved in 
when they saw I knew my way about. 
The Scotch Coniralto (sentimental) opened 


her mouth very wide, but I beat her down 
to five shillings and cab fares, and Mahomet 
Cassini the refined sword-swallower, to 
eight shillings and a bottle of beer. Two 
serio - comic sisters are coming for mne 
shillings the pair, and a big-booted comedian 
S ten shillings (they always run high). 
Altogether, exclusive of myself and Dayle, 
there is an all-star programme of twelve 
specialities for four pounds fifteen, whic 
would have been less but for the necessity 
of having at least one animal turn, and 
the hiring of Professor Palmer’s highly 
trained hedgehogs for thirty shillings. Oh, 
Charley, isn’t it a wonderful list ? ” 

Honestly I thought it was. Never having 
been trusted to arrange anything for myself, 

I admired Edward more than ever for his 
resolute handling of such high matters. 
IVhere should I be if a Scotch contralto 
opened her mouth too wide ? Nowhere. I 
should be helpless as a baby. I pointed to 
a name at the foot of the handbill which had 
been given a whole line to itself, two lines, 
if you count the separating " and. ’ 

and 

Mulatto Joe, the Half-breed Nightingale. 

“ I expect you have to pay that fellow 

pretty well — how much ? ” 

“ Nothing, Charley. He is my friend, the 
onlv real friend I have ever had. 

“ Dear Edward, am I that friend ? 

Who else, Charley ? ” 

“ Oh, I am so glad and proud. Of course 
I’ll sing at your benefit for nothing. But 
why must I be a mulatto ? 

•• Because the only idea these people have 
of beautiful song is ‘ Listen to the Mocking 
Bird/ and it must be sung in character by 
some sort of coon.” 

” Whatever you say, Edward, goes, ’ said 
I, admiring him so much at the moment 
that I would have consented to anything. 

November 11 was the grand night. I 
had to find the Apollo by myself, Edward 
having gone there straight from his articled 
clerks to ensure the last lick and polish being 
given to. all preparations. I experienced 
great difficulty in finding the hall, which 
wasn't on Dockford High Road, but three 
hundred yards up a tributary side-street, 
with the result that instead of arriving 
shortly after seven to be made up early, 
leaving Edward free afterwards to welcome 
artists (or is it artistes 1), I did not sight 
the gas transparency *’ Apollo Hall oi 
Varieties ’’ until right on eight, the hour 
for starting. The doors were open, but no 
one was going iu. A surly door-keeper 


directed me to the stage door, which opened 
on an unlighted footway that ran between 
the Apollo and the playground wall of a 
board school. Pushing it open, I was faced 
by a very narrow staircase lit by one gas-jet, 
unburnered. At the top was the green 
room, where I found Edward ^.t bav, 
surrounded by angry 
performers made up 
for the stage, and a 
plausible man in a 
tail-coat, v/ho, I dis- 
covered, was the land- 
lord. 

“ Come, Mr. West- 
moreland,’’ he was 
saying, “ I have to 
leave, and so I must 

r 

trouble you to pay 
me the rent now. 

These ladies and 
gentlemen you can 
])ay later out of the 
takings at the door.*’ 

“ T i k i n ’ s ! ” 
screamed a 
woman. “There’s 
not goin’ to be any 
tikin’s. The show's 
a wash-out. There 
ain't twenty people 
in the ’all, and thev're 
compliinentaries. If 
the young gent has 
any money, it's share 
and share alike. 

You're not goin' to 
be ])ied oft first, not 
on your sweet life* ! ” 

Edward tried to 

soothe* her. 

“ My dear madam” 

f' 

(tliis, I learnt after- 
wards, was the Scotch 
Contralto, sentimen- 


Dayle business is hot air. 'When does he 
come on ? ” 

He snatched a programme. 

“ There you are — number one in each 
part— ‘ Cyril Dayle, V.C. : Selected.’ Then 
why isn't he here 'i ” 


g a u n t 


An angry babel arose : fists were shaken 

under Edward’s nose, 
women stretched out 
claws like cats. Edward 
faced them without 



tal), “ you are making 
a fuss about nothing. 

Kyeryone will be paid 

in full after the first ])art. Haven’t I told 
you all that the most poj)ular man in 
bockford, Cyril Dayle, is bringing a 
hallful with him ? They will be here in a 
f(*w minutes. It isn’t (‘ight yet." 

“ lt*s live |)ast,’' said 
vermilion wig and ju»se, and e 
boots tliirty inches long ; no doubt the big- 
booted ooiiiodiam who was slu>wi!ig his life- 
long atlmiraiit)n for Kdward by iippearing 
lor ten shillings. " For all we know, this 


“ ‘ 'I'lic most jiopul'ir man in Pockfurd, Cyril Pa vie, is brinpuir a^ ballful. The} 

will bo boro in n few minut's. It isn’t ei^du yet.’” 

flinching, a little pale, but oh, he was bravo ! 
And then he caught sight of mo and did a 
splendid thing. Himself threatened so 
frightfully, he could take steps to secure niy 
safety. If these people knew we were chums. 

I might be invf»lved iu Ins punishment as 
an aeeompliee. 

“ Yes, sir \ " lie said to me. ” hat can 
I do for you ? " 

'■ If von please, 1 am .bn* the Nightingale, 
said 1, sujipiessing the “ Mulatto for fear 


a lUiin with 
a rd board 


1 » 
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tln‘y sliouUl tliink l‘‘ss nf inr for iio( Ivrrpin;^^ 
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lor Mr. M alt West inor' lam I . *'aii vnii 
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AlH’lMlt ‘**1 l»\ t htVsi' 


angry 


irltt^ls an mu* 
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“ * It’s five past,’ Slid the bi^-boo^ed comedian. 


• « • 


‘ For all we know, this 1 ‘ayle busiiios? is hot air 


Wlien does he come on? 


*1 i 


of themselves* I racked 
some way of turning this 
rescue. 


mv brains for 
to my friend’s 


stood, fumbled with the kev in the lock, 
but of course didn't turn it (I ain not quite 
mad), and didn’t have to say 1 had. 






oua 
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“ Is it all right ? ” asked the landlord, 
receiving back the key. 

Quite,” said I, and indeed it was — 
for us. 

He winked at the artists (or artistes). 
Evidently the knowledge of his precautionary 
measure was public property. And then 
some, who had been keeping between 
Edward and the door, moved away as if 
carelessly. The unspeakable cads wished 
him to make a dash for liberty, so that 
before manhandling him they might gloat 
over his despair, caught like a rat in a trap 
against the locked street door, 

Edward’s eye sought mine : I nodded 
violently. He was out of the room so 
suddenly that even I was startled. There 
was no pursuit, only a clustering over the 
banister of painted faces inflamed with 
cruel anticipation, which rose to a taunting 
veil when Edward touched the door-handle. 
1 don’t know what they did when the door 
opened to him, for I was racing downstairs 
for my life. Yes, for my life ! You didn’t 
see their faces. 

Edward was waiting outside for me, 
])repared, if I didn’t emerge, at once to 
return for me. 

Opposite ways, Charley ! ” he gasped, 
and was off at a speed that promised escape. 
I obeyed him, hoping to escape by my 
unimportance. 

But the landlord, who was first out, made 
a fast pack and a slow, despatching, as they 
emerged, those whose figures suggested pace 
after Edward, and the others after me. 
Edward was hunted by the big-booted 
comedian, who ran in his socks, Lancashire 
Lucas, the door-keeper and a soubrette ; 
I by Mahomet Cassim, the refined sword- 
swallower, the Scotch Contralto, the land- 
lord and the serio - comic sisters, with 
Professor Palmer, carrying his highly-trained 
hedgehogs, as whipper-in. 

From the first Edward and I had the legs 
of them ; but the unlit deserted back streets, 
where the chase started, were bounded by 
garish high-roads, into which we dare not 
emerge for fear of the hue and cry, so there 
was nothing for it but to keep in this 
])arallelogram of darkness until we had run 
our pursuers to an absolute standstill. In 
a maze of mean streets and crazy alleys (not 
a blind alley amongst them, luckily), we 
ran and walked and ran again, taking nearly 
every turning that offered, never far from 
one another, sometimes running almost 
abreast in the parallel streets. Often 1 
was nearer to Edward’s pursuers than to 


my own. Once I found myself overtaking 
them, an awkward predicament, because, 
at the moment, the serio-comic sisters had 
me in view, and in answer to their screams 
the fast pack, in a most unsporting way, 
faced round to stop me. I must have been 
caught if Edward, who had run so fast to 
lose touch with his hounds, had not 
appeared round a turning fifty yards ahead, 
racing toivards us. He turned at once, but 
the view hallo had been given, and I was 
forgotten completely, even the serio-comic 
sisters being drawn away after nobler quarry. 
My other chasers, now straggling into sight, 
however, continued to trail me. 

And now the packs began to thin out, and 
soon the parallelogram was strewn with 
vaudeville wreckage, panting against rail- 
ings, or sitting gasping for breath upon kerb- 
stones. They took no notice of me even 
when I passed them at a walk. The Scotch 
Contralto was still going, animated, pre- 
sumably, by the hope that sooner or later 
I should overlap her. I heard no other 
sound, not even Edward’s footfalls. No 
doubt he had left the parallelogram, as I 
must also, making for the Dockford High 
Road. I passed Professor Palmer seated 
on a doorstep, counting his hedgehogs. 

But I wasn’t to reach Dockford High Road 
yet, for a whole crowd surged from it 
towards me, headed by Edward and an 
arm-in-arm couple, whom I rightly guessed 
to be Cvril Davie and his sweetheart. 
What a tale they had to tell ! It seemed that 
Dayle’s own benefit having taken place at 
Dockford Music Hall, ho had got it into his 
head that Edward’s was to be there, and 
had had his bills and tickets printed 
accordingly, stating further that the hour 
of starting was nine, Dockford Music Hall 
being a two-shows-a-night hall, and benefits 
being invariably given the second house. 
He and Miss Loud:, his vouiiff ladv, had sold 
a prodigious number of tickets, and there 
had been a great scene of confusion at the 
Dockford, but a number of volunteers were 
now at the entrances sending our people 
along to the Apollo. 

“ Perhaps we shall find it locked up,” 
said I blankly. 

But the telephone had put this right. There 
remained the reassembling of the artists, 
and Dayle secured this, like the resourceful 
soldier he was, some followers being de- 
spatched at a run to guard the outlets from 
the parallelogram, others to scour the dark 
streets and alleys inside it. Broken-winded 
vaude\’il lists were gathered from the most 
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unlikely spotH, Mahoinot Cassini beiiif? 
discovered aslecj) in an ari'ii. 

The ourliiin went n|) at nine to a jiaekeil 
audience. Rvervtliing went witli a bunt', 
and nothiuf^ l)t‘(tor than Edward s “ kiuit 
song. When ho pronionaded hotwooii tin* 
verses, lifting bis hat (gamboge now) to 
his imaginary flames, kisses wen* blown td 
him from the directions he tliiis honoured, 
and ho was given a double encore. Which 
proves he had been right all along in niain- 
taining that the seven-and-sixpenny *‘X- 
clusivc song was a winner if he could get his 
top-hat the right colour. Even Cyril Dayh*. 
who, of course, was the great smoke in that 
house packed with his friends, didn’t go 
beyond a double encore. By any impartial 
audience he would have been given " the 
bird.” 

I got an encore, but so did many others ; 
indeed, it would save time to niention those 
that didn’t — Professor Palmer, of course, 
his turn being so long ; the Scotch 
Contralto, who didn't recover her breath 
all the evening ; and Mahomet Cassim, 
either because people thought that he had 
swallowed as much sword as was good for 
him, or because Dockford found his refined 
sword-swallowing act too refined. 

But I must tell you about the big-booted 
comedian. His name was Cogers, and he 
turned out to be a most jolly man and not 
too refined for anywhere. You may remem- 
ber that he chased Edward in his stockings. 
When Professor Palmer emerged from the 
hall he tripped over Mr. Cogers’s cardboard 
boots, which had been left just inside the 
door, and fell, spilling three of his hedgehogs. 
He saw two and retrieved them, but the 
third escaped unnoticed, the Professor not 
discovering his loss until, the chase aban- 
doned, he sat down on a doorstep to count 
them. The lost hedgehog was little Albert, 
the Infant Phenomenon, a mere baby, but 
the most highly trained of them all. The 
poor man cried and cried. When Mr, Cogers 
came on to the platform now, he tripped 
over his own feet (one of his most original 
effects, Edward says) and then gave a yell 
and dragged off his right boot. Holding it 
upside down, he shook it, and out dropped — 
Albert. Oh, what a scene it was, laughter 
that shook the roof giving place to deafening 
applause when Professor Palmer, with 
Albert in his hand, kissed Mr. Cogers on 
both cheeks. The spilled hedgehog must at 
once have run into the boot and hidden 
in a large swelling over the big toe, 
an enormous comic bunion, and gone to 


kIddh (Ihtc until tin* cornidDiii H htiunbh* 
arousi'd Iniii. ^ tui saw anyniM* s»i 

fuiiuv as .Mr. bfratiM’. fb* 

bn-akiiig off his song's t iM-uipt v out lri.% IjooI > 
At, other timt\s In* would serai rli hinr ' lf ainl 
1 lien send the ac*t( Mo j *a tiisl oil to ask 

Professor l*aluier to eouiil Ins iM'dvohoe.; 


again . 


i t H’dS .1 si )lel id id r M t rpt :U U 1 1 1 h t , a li d W h :i 1 

" * ■ IW ^ 

du voii think was tin* ml iMolit ( f.\**t 

means after von ha\ i* pilid all t-x in-use . ) 

£59 IW. ' 

The foih.iWlMg eVi-nililT We look this round 
to the VuwkeM*s. Edward said he had got 
Up an cDtertai iiMii-nt in a distant part of 
London to pay tin- ooBt of e.uring a con- 
sumptive, lady (wliosc nann* was in-'. *•*- 
mentioned) by sending her to thf* Etigailine. 
Every word of tins was tme, and if tlo- 
Vowkeses iriferrecl from these true word ; 
that the money wasn't just a present from 
Edward, we couldn’t hel{) it, could we ( 
Mr. Vowkes was very glad of the money, 
and he didn’t pretend lie wasn t ; . but in 
another way he disappointed us. ^\o had 
gone round to gloat over his delight, as you 
do over that of some birthday hero to whom 
you have given an extra swanky birthday 
present. But instead of showing us his great 
joy, the organist began to tremble, and ran 
out of the room. Of course he thanked 
Edward tremendously afterwards. Mrs. 
Vowkes disappointed us permanently. 
Having heard so much about heapjing coals 
of fire on enemies’ heads without ever having 
seen it done, we were verv curious as to how 
persons who had coals heaped on them took 
it. Mi*s. Vowkes wasn't conscious of coals of 
fire. Instead, she declared she would rather 
this had come from Edward than from 
anyone, because he had always been her 
favourite. 

Then why did you have him turned out 
of the choir ? ” I asked blunt Iv. 

I ! It was the Hector. You see. all 
through the service he keeps his eye on the 
choirboys, and if there is the least inatten- 
tioii he reports the offender to my husband. 
Poor Edward has been reported scores of 
times. Of course, while he xvas singing so 
wonderfully Mr. Easthorpe could do 
nothing, but the moment Edward’s voice 
broke, out he must be put. How* I begged 
Mr. Easthorpe to carry him oxer the 
growly period. But you knoxv what the 
Rector is w’^hen he makes up his mind.” 

So that was that. Edw^ard hadn’t blessed 
a persecutor, after all, and w ould have to 
begin all over again and find a w^ay of 
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Mossing the Rector. But vou mustn't 

think we weren't both very pleased to be 
helping. 

I must skip four months (which T under- 
stand IS a very wrong thing for a short story 
teller to do) and dese.ribe our meeting with 
Mrs. Vowkes at Victoria Station on her 
return from the Engadinc. Edward had 
miiglit a large bunch of violets to give her, 
in that going one better than old Vowkes, 
who was beside himself with excitement and 
delight, and kept telling us again and again 
the story of the miraculous healing of the 
right lung. V hen Mrs. A owkes sprang out 
of the carriage, looking prettier and vears 
younger. Vowkes said : 

1 here she is, Edward, voiir handiwork. 
What ilo you think of it ? " J don't think 
until that minute Edward had realised what 


a splendid thing he had done. The greatness 

of It knocked him over, and he forgot his 

prepared speech of welcome, and stood 

blushing and grinning just as I should have 
in his place. 

There >^as only one flv m the ointment 
the thought that he had forfeited his only 
means of providing for his old age, and that 
rather oddly, was removed after we had 
seen the \ owkeses off in a cab, and were 
walking homewards. In the window of a 
public-house I noticed an anuouncement of 
a comedian s ** grand annual benefit. ’ 

*‘\ou see that, Edward.” said I, “his 
benefit. It isn t like a county 
cricketer s benefit, that comes once only 
in a lifetime. \ou c^an have another benefit 

when the time comes to provide for vour 
old age.’* 


A CHILD’S GARDEN. 

there*s lots of things in my garden, 

It*s as big as big can be I 
But (iardener says that nothing* 1 1 grow, 

’Cos most of it's under a tree. 

But AVummie says everything’s lovely. 

And when the summer comes 
ril pick her the very best of my flowers, 

’Cos we’re tremendous chums I 

There’s heaps of things in my garden I 
I do so hope they’ll grow, 

I pull them up to see sometimes. 

’Cos thev are so verv slow. 

I’m afraid niv rose tree’s dving - 
.And I water It twice a dav I 
I cut off some of the roots last week. 

’Cos thev seem to be in the wav. 

• • 

There’s going to he two chrysanthemums, 

A vellow one and a brown, 

But I'm not quite sure 'bout the daffodils. 

’Cos I think they’re upside down I 

But iWummie says everything’s loveI>, 

And Dad says "Wait and see,” 

And (iardener says that nothing’ll grow, 

’Cos most of it’s under a tree I 

ti. R. W. OLVER. 
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CABRIOLET 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 

of iXfNlfs,"' 'I'ltf* Vi)>fr of JZ//////," fic 

ILLUSTRATED BY J, R. SKl-XION 


Journey xiiE First, 17 (in 

T he cabnolot sjuin down the w^^ll-kt'pt 
Toad between \t‘rsailles and l^u’is ; 
two big Danish dogs ran in front to 
clear the way. tlie coaclinian Hourislu‘d a 
long whip that sometimes flicked the ankh;s 
or shonlders of pedestrians wlnt were Jiot 
deft enough in leaping aside. 

The cabriolet was so modish and elegant 
that evervone turned to gaze after it. It 
would certainly create a new fashion ; it was 
closed, and the upper portion was pale 
lemon, the lower portion and the great 
wheels black. A gilt-and -scarlet coat-of- 
arms glittered on either dt)or ; the horse 
that so prancingly drew this delicate 
carriage was of a gleaming wliite colour in 
the May sunshine. 

The one occupant carried such a large 
bouquet of pale lilac that the clusters of 
tinv blossoms blocked the windows, and she 
could not be seen. 

With gay jauntiness the cabriolet swept 
into Versailles town and stopped before a 
flat-fron^d pink house with wliite pilasters 
and white swags of fruit. The little black 
page leapt from the box and let down the 

step. 

Mademoiselle Hvaemthe de St. Hilaire 
descended, holding high the mass of lilac. 
It was tied with turquoise ribbons that 
fluttered behind her. Her dress of white lace 
was like a handful of foam, and her rosy 

V 

hat was as a shell tilted on her loose curls. 

Friends came out of the house and admired 
the cabriolet. How exquisitely made it was I 
How finely upholstered with lemon -coloured 
velvet ! How beautifully swung on the 
leathern straps ! How commodious, fashion- 
able, and elegant was the whole design 1 
Mademoiselle St. Hilaire went upstairs to 
her cool, beautiful room, where the glitter 
of all her gold and silver ware was dimmed 
by the shadow of the jasmine and roses that 
overhung her balcony, so that the blue 


damask-huriL.' romn w;is likf a grotto beneath 

< ^ 

a pool, dclit'i<uisl V lie gn^enisli and 

limpitl darkness. 

It was lat(* afternoott. Ht*Nond the balconv 

* * 

tint earden was still iindrr the radiance of 
a wt‘st«irri sun, baid\«‘d witli flowers, witli 
a thicket at the end and tall Italian tre<*s, 
with a fountain casting up ilelicatt* pearls 
of water. 

Mademoiselle de St . Hilaire changed her 
frock. While she robed, she told Yictorinc, 
her maid, of ht*r visit to her aunt in Paris, 
and her sitting to the Court painter, and 
how he was painting her as Hebe * feeding 
an eagle from a golden platter. 

“ And, Victorine, I was thinking, the 
while he and Madame, niv aunt, chattered, 
if only I could get on the back of the eagle 
and be carried far, far away ! 

“ To England, Mademoiselle ? ” asked 
Victorine slvlv. 

The evening came, purple and joyous. 
There were lutes and \dolins in the house 
and in the garden nightingales. The stars 
are as brilliant as a great lady's jewels, save 
where the rising moon blots them froiii 
the skv. 

mf 

Guests move about the house, that glitters 
in a thousand points, crystals, gildings, 
sequins from the soft reflections of a 
thousand candles, but Mademoiselle de Sr. 
Hilaire is in the garden with one who is no 
guest, but who has scaled the wall like a 
thief, and crouched hidden behind the 
syringa bushes and the tall plots of lilies. 
She had crept out in her cunning night- 
blue velvet, that hides her from all spies, 
and her black lace thrown over hea<] and 
shoulders 

Clasped close, wincing away from the 
encroaching ivory moonlight, they whisper 
their eternal love, their eternal woe she the 
daughter of a peer of France, a proud, a cold, 
a hard man, he a young English esquire 
come to Paris in the train ot an English 
Amtassador. 
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“ Do you love me ? ” she said. “ Do you 
love me ? ” And lie could hardly distinguish 
her voice from that of the nightingale. 

‘‘Do I love you ? ” he answered. “ Oh, 
my darling ! Yet who am I to tell you that 
I iove you, when your father’s lackeys cast 
me from his door ? ” 

And they hid their young anguish among 
the lilies as the mounting moon discovered 
them. She clasped lier frail hands round his 
strong, proud young neck, she clung to him 
with tender desperation. 

“ Take me away, oh, my love ! Take me 
away, oh. my dear ! ” She pressed her face 
on the lace at his breast, she felt liis pounding 
heart, and the nightingales sang mournfully 
to the distant lament of the lutes. 

“ Will you come with me to England ? ” 
he asked, and his vo\oe quivered with hope. 
There was an English village where lie was 
something. His mother, his brothers, his 
tenantry would stand by him. From English 
soil he could defy even the King of France 
himself. 

In sighing whispers they made their mad 
plans, then dragged themselves apart, he 
to disappear in the darkness, she to return 
to the slow melody of the pavane which she 
trod gallantly with the man who was her 
destined husband and the object of her 
perfect hate. 

A few davs later the lemon-coloured 
cabriolet again set off on the Paris road ; 
there w’as a string of diamonds in the coach- 
man's pocket, and the black boy had been 
left behind. Mademoiselle de St. Hilaire had 
the rest of her mother's jewels sewn in her 
bodice, and a frivolous travelling-case and a 
pathetic-looking bundle on the scat beside 
her ; and as the cabriolet neared Paris she 
trembled and ]>raycd. and shivered and 
glowed. 

The cabriolet flashed through poorer 
quarters than great ladies usually graced, 
and stopped before an inn called “ Mon 
Plaisir,” where a likely young fellow^ in a 
travelling coat walked up and down, biting 
his handsome lip in agitation. 

There were only a few loungers about, and 
these took no particular notice of a gallant 
springing into a modish cabriolet and 
drawing the blinds closely after him ; and 
the black wheels spun round again and the 
elegant carriage rattled away over the 
cobbles. 

As he drew the blinds she cast herself into 
his arms. “ Is it true ? Are we really going 
aw'ay together ? Oh, my Edmund, answer 
me I ” 


Esquire Dockura took the little creature 
to his heart and strove to be manly and 
composed (they were neither of them twenty 
years old). He told her of the arrangements 
he liad made — of the inn on the Calais road 
where his friend and his horses w ere to meet 
them, of all his hopes and schemes, and the 
dear, dear home ho had, and how they would 
all love her in England. 

But she was not much concerned with this. 
It was joyous to have him beside her, to be 
thus closed away from the rest of the world, 
to loan against him. to trust him, to know 
they were driving away, away. 

Swiftly wTnt the cabriolet, when he 
w'ished to pee]> beneath thi^ prudent blinds, 
but in accents of terror she implored him to 
be cautious. A man s hand at the wundow'. 
a man’s face glancing out, and they were 
lost indeed ! 

The cabriolet stopjied. “ Arc w^e there 
already ? ” cried tlie girl, and “ What has 
happened ? ’’ exclaimed the youth. 

The elegant door was pulled open bv her 

father s la eke vs. The coachman, who had 

* 

betrayed them, liad driven them back to 
the flat pink-fronted house in Versailles 
wdth the white pilasters and wltite wTeaths 
of flowers. 

Upstairs w^aited the two Dukes, licr father 
and her bet rot lied. 

JouaxEY THE Second, 1793. 

The Duchesse de Sangeaimis stood at her 
window, listening to a distant sound that 
w-as neither wind nor thunder, but had tlie 
threat and volume of each. 

Tlie room behind her w’as dark and enqity. 
cold and cheerless : the lieaw furniture 
cast deep pools of shadow , the heavy pictures 
looked blank in their frames. 

As the room became darker, darker, as the 
fine bright sickle of the new’ moon rose above 
the dark house-tops opposite into the steely 
blueness of the December sky, the distant 
shouts faded into a far-olf muttering, and 
Madame de Sangeaimis left the window and 
lit a candle. As she placed this on a low' 
cabinet of tuli])-w’Ood, the faint beams fell 
on one of the jiortrait^, and called forth 
from the shadows the sparkling likeness of a 
young girl in a wliite lace dress, carrying a 
bouquet of lilac tied with turquoise-coloured 
ribbons. 

The pretty, smiling face gazed out from 
tlie canvas above the bowed head of the tall 
sad w’oman in the plain gowm, whose white 
hands wore pressed above a brow where tlie 
grey threads mingled wdth the chestnut curls. 
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Through tho silenco the bell of tlu' outer 
gates clanged. The Duchess instantly 
sprang up and put out the candle, and stood 
waiting, alerts in the folds of tlu^ long violet 
curtains. 

A step sounded in the courtyard below. 
Ah, the gate had been open, then ! 

Madame de Sangeaunis moved from her 
hiding-place ; her movement of concealment 
had been more instinctive than reasoned. 

The . footsteps halted; a mans tread, 
steady and sure ; a firm blow was struck on 

tJye door. 

The Duchess, with a proud shrug, opened 
t^e window and stepped on to the balcony. 
Eh, well, who is there ? she asked. 
Madame — good Heav<5ns, it is the 
Duchess ! ' A masculine voice, eager and 
pleasant, speaking with a foreign accent, 
came strongly through the dusk. Are you 
alone. May I come up ? 

“ It is Richard Dockura,” she said quietly. 

“ Now, what made you think of coming 
here ? ” 

“ I saw the candle. I heard you had all left 

Paris. I wondered ’ 

She went down and let him in. They came 
up the dark stairs to the dark room, and 
she again lit the candle, now drawing the 
heavy curtains across the windows. Once 
more the fair face of the portrait gazed out 
across the shadows, 

“ It must be three years,” she said, since 
you were at the Hotel Sangeaunis. ’ 

“ But I have never forgotten,” he replied. 
She looked at his fine young strength, and 
her lids drooped over fhe weary eyes. “ Are 
you safe ? ” she asked. It is dangerous to 
be in Paris now.” 

“ As an Englishman I am safe. I have my 

passport. But you ? ” 

“ Ah, Mr. Dockura, I live here very quietly. 
When I can, I will get to Normandy, perhaps 
to England.” 

“ The Duke ? ” he asked. 

She was the child and the partner of a 
loveless marriage ; she looked away. 

“ He has joined the Austrians. He thinks 
me safe. My brothers, my father, my 
cousins — all killed. ’ 

‘‘ And you live here — alone ? ” There was 
horror in his tone. 

“No, I live in the very quiet rooms with 
Annette, my old bonne, but I came back 
to-night to fetch some — papers — I don’t 

know ” she finished listlessly. 

“ The people are sacking empty houses 
to-night,” said Mr, Dockura. 

“ I know. That is not news.” 


c i 


a 


“ You niuHt lot rn.c tabf vf*n nwav. 

V * 

81ie did not answer. 

M'hc nKin's eyes went to tfic iK)r'(reil. 

“ How aliv»‘ that looks to-niglit ! 

“ My poor rnotlier ? ¥(!.'. Sla' looka'. so 

happy. And 1. sonediow, le'ViT n inoiidxn 

her as happy/’ 

It is a lov('ly face.” 

I was very young when she died,” said 
the Duchess, gazing at the painted face, 
“ but she told me — what do you tliink \ 
That the year that portrait was painted, 
when she was still Hyacinthe dc St. lElaire, 
she was in love with an Englishman. ’ 

He laughed uneasily. 

“ Then there is some bond between us, 
Madame, MyTather fell in the war when I 
was a little lad. but he always loved France. 


I have inherited that.” 

* 

“ Some bond,” repeated the Duchess. 

She rose. They were standing very close 
together ; the fluttering candle-light picked 
them out of the vast dark room. 

“ How strange,” she munnured, “ that 
you of all men should come here to-night ! ” 

“ How strange that you, of all women, 
should be here to-night ! ” 

They stared at each othoi’. 

“ Let us go,” he- said, and she : “I feel 
as if all this had happened before.” 

She took some jewels out of the desk and 
put them in the bodice of her dress, she 
fastened her cloak and quenched the candle. 
The portrait of Hyacintke de St. Hilaire 
was absorbed in darkness. 


As they traversed the wintry streets, he 
told her that this was her best chance of 
leaving Paris. He had friends at one of the 
barricades, and he would smuggle her 
through as — ah, they must think of some 
disguise ! — and there were friends again, and 
English, waiting for him to join them at the 
first halt on the Calais road. 

“ My daughter,” said the Duchess, “ is 
already in England ; she arrived safely with 
her aunt. You remember her ? 

“ That little child ! Like your mother, too, 
Madame.” 

“Yes. I have named her, vou know% 
Hyacinthe.” 

At Mr. Dockura’s inn his servant was 
impatiently waiting ; they had missed the 
stage, and a coach had been difficult to find. 
How^ever, Jaspar, knowing liis master was 
resolved to leave Paiis as soon as possihio, 
had contrived to hire a cabriolet from a 


posting stables. 

And there it stood wailing for them, 
elegant, jaunty, lemon-yellow and black. 
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only a little out of fashion, only slightly 
cracked and dusty, worn and battered. 

Mr. Dockura explained the Duchess to 
Jaspar, who climbed on the box, and the 


mittent glare of the street-lamps they gazed 
into each other's faces. 

“ Oh, my love, my love, in the happy days 
I did not dare ! '^ 



‘‘ Lantern atnl lliimboatiN' 
cast aiiLirv tlarcs on Ihoni. 


cabri<»let rattled to 
wards t lu' gates of 
Paris. On tlu' sh:d>h\ 

■ft 

V(*lv(‘t cushions tlu" 
woman h‘ant back, clas))ing lu'r heart. 

All t his 1 stMMU to remember," 
murmured, “ the motion y(m and I to- 
g(‘th('r in a h‘mon-coloured cabriolet. Mon 
what am I saying ? 

“ I don't know," lu‘ answen"d. with ;i kind 
of soft violenci. "1 n'call something - 
thwarttni. ended suddenly 

He took her cold hands; in tlu' inter- 


*' (Ml, mv lo\ e, mv h>ve. 1 have thougitt 
of nothing but vou since xaui left me ! 

“ I was but one id vour acnuaintancos. an 
obsi'ure tigure in vour sparkling sr/Zo/?. 

'• No, all the world, all the world I 






And von. Citizen Dockura, who is this 

*> ^ 

woman of whom tliere is no mention ii\ vour 
passport ? 

Lantern and flamb(*anx cast angry flares 
on them, the crowd liem closely round the 
gay sides of the little cabriolet. One of the 
citizens, sharp-eyed, sees traces of a coat-of- 


Then in the pale face of tne woman so 
coldly facing her enemies someone recognises 
a suspect. 

Edmee de Saimeaunis, wife of an 


^ ^ y 


eynufre. 

As they try to drag her out, Mr. Pockura 
fires, and someone else fixes, and Edmee falls 


THE C AB KIO L E T 


“ Tell me your name, my darling ! 

“ Do you not know my name ? ’ she 

smiled. It is Edmee.'’ 

‘‘ Edmee ! That makes me think of my 
father Edmund, and Edmund is my name, 

too, Eichard Edmund.” 

Away sped the cabriolet, the worn 
leathers swinging, the chipped wheels 
swinging round and round, while the lovers 
sat with clasped hands, amazed, radiant, 
incredulous. 

At the barrier, the first hitch. Camille 
Dunois, on whom Mr. Dockura relied, 
was not there — in fact, he w^as already 
in La Force. 


“ ‘ And you, Citizen Dockura, whu 
is this woman of wliom there is no 
mention in your passport ? ’ ” 


arms under the first coat of Itunon jmint ; he 
is for smashing the cabriolet as an aristocrat, 
the citizen-own(‘r, driving, fiercely protests. 
There is a scuffle, oaths, shouting. 
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at his feet. As they drag him off raving, as 
they pull away Jaspar, ba.ttling like a bull, 
the citizen-owner is angrily mopping up the 
blood that is staining tlie faded yellow seat. 


Journey the Third. 1860 . 

“ Mamma, I vow and declare that he is 
paying attention to the governess ! You 

may not believe it ’’ 

*Ht is indeed incredible, ' said Mrs. Hilton, 
looking round at her three blooming 
daughters, as they stood ready, in bonnets 
and cashmere shawls, for the croquet party 
at the Hall. 


“ Everyone says so,” added Miss Amelia. 
“ He his eyes for no one else ! ” cried Miss 
Adelaidv 


‘ I think she has bewitched him,” said 
Miss Amv. with a half sob. 

Mrs. Hilton did not trust herself to speak ; 
she, too, had seen awful, not-to-bc-ignored 
signs that the young Squire, the best match 
for miles around, was really fascinated by 
the plain middle-aged governess at the 
Rectory. And a year ago, before this lady 
made iicT appearance, Mrs. Hilton could 
hayci. 5 ?corn that the coveted ))rize would 
really fall to the lot of one of her girls. 

” It is indelicate to be discussing such 
things.” she remarked at last serenely. 

‘‘ Yes.^ mamma,” said all three girls 

together. 

She marshalled them before her into the 
big family carriage ; they lowered veils over 
their bonnets and put up tiny parasols 
against the heat of the August sun. 

Thomas Dockura was so charming to his 


mother’s guests that even Mrs. Hilton began 
to think that it must be a mistake about the 
governess and that, after all, dear Amy. . . . 

It was Amy wlio found the iioat cxcessivo 
for •'amos and who liad to bo entertained 
in the house. Witli infantile simplicity she 
turned tlie conversation to h ranee. 

*• Would von not greatly like to go to 
Paris, Mis. i)ockura ? I understand it is a 
city both instructive and amusing." 

" A trip to Paris would hardly be a 
diversion suitable for one of my years, my 
]o\'c, ' smded Mrs. Uockiiia, and ni\ 
husband bad sucli an avcrsioli to the city 
that I never went there in my youth. You 
see, his father Iiad been in La Force during 
the Kevolution of 178'J, and never recovered 
from the e.xjieriencc, 1 believe. 

'• Oh ! " said Miss Amy. " And were not 
Mademoiselle Vesey's grand iiarcnts killed in 

that same Pevolut ion T' 

“ And who, mv love." demanded the elder 


lady, with iev sweetness. “ is Mademoiselle 

Vesev ? ” 

!i ' 

“ The governess at the Rectory,” replied 
the girl, blushing. 

Ah, my memory is bad for the names 
of ihat kind of person." 

“ She is quite superior. She was formerly 
with Lady Mougham.” 

“ I hope.” said Mrs. Dockura darkly, 

Lady Meugham was satisfied. But 
really, my pet, wc are getting upon low 
topics.” 

When the croquet party was over. Thomas 
Dockura wandered across the summer fields 
towards the Rectorv. At the end of the 
Rector's orchard he pans cd. 

She was there to meet him — a figure very 
erect and fragile in her ugly heavy gown, 
with her close-banded hair and massive 
brooch, and hands — lie thought — the colour 
and texture of hawthorn blossoms. 

“ I have only an hour,” she said in a low 


voice. 

■■ This slaverv ! ” exclaimed the voung 
man angrily. 

They turned together, two sombre, bowed 
figures, across the flowering fields, where the 
meadowsweet was waist-high and the poppies 
were beginning to redden the corn. 

“ This must be the last time we come for 
these walks,” said Mademoiselle Vcscy at 
length. Her English was pure, but her 
accent markedly foreign. ‘‘ I should have 
stopped them before if I had not been weak, 
Mr. Dockura.” 

“ Is it all being made so difficult for you ? ” 


e asked miserably. 

“ Very diificult. The sc good people take 
le for a sort of servant, and they think 
a great })rcsumption for me to be friends 
it'll you.” Her dark eyes looked at his 
infused countenance. ; slie was pale in the 
epths of her shabby bonnet. “ And you, 
le added, with a smiling pride, ” know very 
ttlc about me, except that I must earn my 
ving. And I suppose you will have heard 

uocr stories — about me. 

“ Never ! Never would anyone dare^ 
Mademoiselle Ycscy continued smoothly, 

5 if he had not interrupted. 

“ My father was the Comte do Vesey, who 
ladc his living as a dancing master, my 
u.'ther was the daughter ot the Duo de 
angeaunis both lie and l.is wife were 

died in the Revolution of 1780 — on each 
de, YOU see, cmiarcs of a family now extinct. 

* ^ * * I 1 


.. 1 ..,. 








oliscure. 

“ You are better born tluin any of us, he 
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said quickly. “ I guessed as much your 

look, your carriage ” 

The women hate me,^’ she said simply. 

“ I cannot stay here — better in London, 
where there are other poor foreigners I may 
meet.” 

The man was silent. He thought of her as 
mistress of the Hall. How gracious and 
lovely she w’ould be ! How he wanted her ! 
How he yearned for her ! But he was afraid. 
He thought of his family, of his neighbours, 
and he was afraid. To conceal his heart ho 

made uneasy conversation. 

‘‘ My grandfather was in Paris during the 
Revolution, was even thrown into La Force. 
He was a very sombre, taciturn man, and 
never spoke of his experiences.” 

“ One would not,” said Mademoiselle 

Vesey simply. 

They had made a circle through the fields, 
and now came out on to the sunny high- 
road near the white-fronted inn. A little 
cabriolet stood at the door, a poor dilapi- 
dated old cabriolet, patched and mended 
and clumsily repainted. 

‘‘ This is a queer little carriage,” said the 
lady. “ Do you know it gives me a curious 

feeling when I see it ? ” 

“ I believe it is French,” replied Mr. 
Dockura. “ My grandfather is supposed to 
%ave brought it from Paris ; but he never 
used it, and it became so old-fashioned that 
my father gave it to the inn, and they find 
it convenient to hire to the rustics for their 
merry-makings . ’ ’ 

‘‘ Poor little cabriolet ! said Made- 
moiselle Vesey wistfully. “ Think of who 
may have sat in that, Mr. Dockura ! ” 

She paused and placed her hand on the 
yellow side. “ I should like to ride in it — 
just once,” she pleaded. She looked over her 
shoulder as she said this, and for a second 
Mr. Dockura had an impression of a woman 
radiantly lovely, adored, exquisitely dressed, 
looking at him with love in her eyes. 

‘'We will ride in it together,” he said 
quickly. He spoke to the ostler, and told 
him to drive them to Darley, where there 
was a fair. “ I will buy you a fairing,” he 
added, as he handed her into the cabriolet. 

It was lined with coarse brown cloth, the 
cushions were burst and hard, the windows 
rattled, and the new springs were clumsy, 
but gallantly and gaily it rattled down the 
long, peaceful, dusty English road. 

“ My ancestors rode in carriages such as 
this,” said the lady. “ I have the names of 
two of them — Edmce, my grandmother, and 
Hyacinthe, her mother.” 


Thomas Dockura looked at her wildly ; 
he was oppressed by a sense of loss and 
desolation, of yearning and frustratioM. “ I 
remember so much, ’ he murmured, that 

never happened to me.” 

“ I do also,” she said quietly. Pve been 
here before — with you — do you remember ? 
— lilacs — and then Moti Dieu, what 

happened ? ” 

“ Each time we lost each other,” he 
QTiswfirftfl under his breath. ” I lost some- 


thing twice.” 

They sat side by side, close together, their 
dropped hands fell into each other s palms, 
and they did not know it. Thomas Dockura 
lost sense of time and place ; he could not 
have told where the cabriolet was bearing 
them so swiftly, who was the woman by 
his side. The summer sunshine that fell 
athwart the windows filled him with a sense 
of poignant sadness that was almost unbear- 
able, but the presence of the woman whose 
hand he touched stirred him to great depths 
of joy yet blurred by unfathomable 

yearnings. 

They reached Darley and stopped at the 
entrance to the fair, where the gay pennons 
of the booths fluttered against the golden 
blue sky of late summer afternoon, and 
knots and clusters of gay and happy people 
wandered among the ropes and pegs of the 
tents that disfigured the worn grass, and 
joked with the battered clowns, and fed the 
piebald ponies with sugar and carrots. 

Mr. Dockura and Mademoiselle Vesey 
descended from the cabriolet and walked 
slowly, as if drugged by enchantment, 
through the sweet summer air rent by the 
cries of charlatans and jugglers. The woman 
was the first to recover herself. 

“ That ride,” she said, “ made me forget 
many things. I think it took me back to 
very long ago. I thought all the time of 
Paris and beautiful troubles. But now I 
must remember what I came to tell you, 
Mr. Dockura.” 


They wandered apart from the noise, at 
the back of the tents, where the children o\ 
the strolling players rolled about with tho 
performing animals. 

The man looked keenly and wist full v 
his companion. How graceful she was, 
charming, how desirable, even iur 

faded "youth, her ugly clothes ! 

“ I am leaving the Rectory,” she added, 
“ and returning to London.” 

His handsome face grew truiibled. 

“ There is a gentleman,” continued 
Mademoiselle Vesey, '' who is willing to 
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marry me— a M. Franchion, one of our little 

colony. He has a great gift for glass-making 

and earns a comfortable income with his 
tiny factory.” 

“ But you do not love him ? ” asked Mr. 
JJockiira. 

-p- ^ him very much,” she answered, 

-We IS old— a friend of my poor father.” 

It was his chance. Why should he Jet 
her go ? Surely long tiresome years had 
brought them together — surely they belonged 

one to the other with deep ties and strong 
bonds. ^ 


He turned to take her hands and ask her 
to be his wife, when he saw thfough the tents 
the laughing, sneering face of Jack, Amy’s 

brother, who was lounging about with a 
couple of companions. 

Thomas Dockura at once saw his behaviour 

as it would appear in the eyes of his own 

class. This woman was a foreigner, neither 

young nor pretty, an adventuress, for all he 

knew. They would, of course, laugh. And 

he had taken that ridiculous cabriolet from 

the inn. Of course they had seen him. He 

flushed deeply, and his words choked in his 
throat. 


^ Let us go home,” said Mademoiselle 
Yesey swiftly. “ Let us go home.” 

Stiff and embarrassed, he conducted her 
to the entrance to the field. ” I must reallv 

go and see some friends of mine ” he 

began. 


She looked at him tenderly, as if she under- 
stood and pitied his cowardice, his denial, 
his betrayal. 

“ I will go alone,” she interrupted. ‘‘ It 

is better viS'O-ris your friends ” 

“ The cabriolet,” he said awkwardly, 

“ that will take vou ” 

" Oh, no ! •’ SI le shrank away. Some- 
how — oh, I don't know — it seemed jierf limed 
with blood ! ” 


Thk Halt, 1923. 

‘‘ I HOPE the man's some good, Higgles,” 
said Nancy ; ” the last two architects were 
both duds.” 

“ I'm sure I can't see why you don’t leave 
the place as it is,” retorted Higgles, 
furiously knitting a primrose silk jumper. 
” I find it quite comfortable.*’ 

Nancy lit another cigarette. ” But your 
])Ose, Higgles dear, is to be decorously old- 
fashioned. I happen to want a covered 
tennis court, a swimming bath, a ballroom, 
and a few little things like that.” 

Why didn’t you think of that when you 
bought the place ? ” 


You know how it appealed to me ” 
replied the girl reproachfully. “ I felt as if 

I was meant to be the mistress here * but 
of course, it is too small.” 

“ You've too much money,” said Biggies 

severely. 

Well, you’re not a pauper,” responded 
J\ ancy . 

“ When does your architect arrive ? ” 

tc XT shaking out her jumper. 

Now, I hope— the feast waits.” She 
glanced at the opulent tea-table. ‘‘ I hope 
they’ll send the senior partner, not some 
wretched articled clerk.” 

The man-servant showed in a tall young 
man, announcing ; “ Mr. Dockura.” ^ 

Nancy, a slim creature in a white slip of a 
tennis frock, put down her cigarette and 
held out a cool hand. 


“ How d’you do ? This is my aunt, Miss 
March. I'm Nancy Franchion— Franchion 's 

glass works. I ve got a lot of money, so 
you’re safe to do what you like with the old 
place. I bought it three years ago. Rather 
fancy it, but there s lots to do to it. You're 
the junior partner ? Have some tea ? ’’ 

She finished with a dazzling smile, slid 
into a cushioned seat behind the frail tea- 

table, and began to pour out the sjiarkling 
tea. 


The young man smiled also. Yes, I’m 
the junior partner,” he said. ‘*'1 generally 
get this sort of job.” 

“ You’re pretty good ? ” queried Nancy, 

“ Extraordinarily good,” he said. 

They all laughed. 

“ You see,” remarked Miss March, how 
spoilt, rude, ill-bred and tiresome Nancy is. 
I'm sorrv for vou, Mr. Dockura.” 

" I see,” he replied, “ but I’m interested 
in the house." 

” Are you really \ I am, too, though it is 
ugl}', isn't it ? ” 

Nancy handed him ojiulent cakes. 

“ It belonged to my family," said the 


young man. 

“ To your familv \ ’’ she exclaimed. " But 

V 

I bought it from a Mrs. Grant. ” 

“Oh, it h as changed hands frequently 
during the last fortv vears. Mv grandfather 
sold it. His wife was a Miss Amv Hilton, M 
Hilton s Bank that crashed, and the old bov 
had all his monev in it. Of course I shall 
find it awful fun pottering about the old 
place." 

“ But I don't want any pottering,” said 
Nancy. “ I’m extremely eflic'ient.” 

“ Portrait of a modern young woman, ’ 
remarked Higgles. 


THl'^ CABRIOIiET. 


yi3 


‘‘ So am I,” said Mr. DocUura, eating 

macaroons. " 1 say, it’s jolly being Innc. i 

j^oii lot/S of t/liG old. lumber^ 

" .T • • 1 • ^ 

“ Lots,” replied Nancy, swinging her jade 
chain. ” Ancestors and such-like atrocities. 
AVe're a decent family, aren't we, Higgles? 
But, being glass-works, father thoiight he d 

like a place that would give us (on. 

My ancestors ? ” asked Mr. Dockura. 
Lots,” replied the lady again. I ve 
got no pictures of mine, so I fill the gallery 

with yours. We're self-made.” 

“ But we can trot out a duchess and 

duke or two,” said Higgles. 

“French Hevolution, horrid fate, ^ 
guillotine, powder, minuet, you 


it ? At the Hectory, Somewhere about I Hf O. 
Poor as a rat. Her mother was Mademoiselh*, 
do Sangeaunis, the daughter of the Duchess 
of that name, who was, or ought to have 
been, I’ve no doubt, guillotined. We simply 
went to bits. Father s side, too, but grand- 



know the recipe — like the kind of play you 
go to see, but wish you hadn’t.” 

“ I’m awfully keen on the French Hevolu- 
tion,” announced Mr. Dockura. “ And 
you’re really French, then, Miss Franchion ?” 

“ My grandmother was — she used to be a 
governess in this village. Can you conceive 


“ ‘ It makes me think of my girl with the lilac.s,' he 

remarked.” 

father, when he was shockingly old, began 

to make a success of the glass-work^- ” 

She stopped suddenly and, droigang licr 
flippant manner, added : ‘"I w'>y 

I am telling you this ? 

“ Fm wondering, too,” said Higgles. 
“ Such a snobbish display I’ve never heard 
you guilty of before.” 

But the two young people were looking 

at each other. 
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“ It’s awfully funny/' he said, “ but you’re 
]ust like an old print I’ve got at home. I 
bought it in the Charing Cross Road for 
twopence — a kind of a French eighteenth- 
century thing.” 

“ Who is it ? ” asked Nancy almost 
sharply. 

“ I don’t know,” he admitted ruefully. 
“ There is no name on it. It’s just a girl 
with a bunch of lilac tied with long ribbons, 

and a little hat — — ” 

“ And like me,” finished Nancy. Perhaps 
an ancestress — who knows ? ” 

He had been there a week before his 
sketches were anywhere near in order, or 
the first rough plans anywhere near in- 
dicated, but what he had .done pleased the 
wilful young woman, so early orphaned, so 
grotesquely wealthy, very much. She had 
been meaning to fill the house with visitors 
before Easter, but she put them off and 
devoted herself to considering the additions 
the architect proposed to the Hall. 

She showce. him, rather forlorn in the 
attics, his ancestors, ugly old paintings of no 
value. One was named Edmund. 

“ We had a tradition in our family about 
that name,” she added. “ Some far-away 
grandmother was in love with an Edmund — 
I believe an Englishman — and she made some 
kind of a vow to have the name perpetuated 
in the family. Why, even I am called 
Edmce, but no one could stand it, so I m 

Nancy.” 

One day she stood beside him as he was 
c.xamining the old stables. “ Do you simply 
hate this ? ” she asked bluntly. ” Doing 
this work for a stranger on a place that used 

to be yours V' , , . • 

He looked at her with a frank smile on liis 

pleasant face. “ Of course I feel friendly to 
the old place,” he said, “ but it went before 
I was born, and I ni happier as I am tlian 

tied up with this— nowadays.” 

'I’hcv walked together across the spring 
fields L Thomas Dockura had walked with 
Mademoiselle Vesey, with Amy Hilton, 
years before, and as one day thev skirted 
some disused barns by some hopfields, he 
pointed out a queer-looking object by a pond. 


It was a battered old wreck of a cabriolet 
without shafts, with the wheels fallen flat 
either side, with the hood in tatters, with the 
paint flaked away and the woodwork 
cracked. 

“ That poor old cab,” said Nancy, “ it 
used to be kept in the inn stables. I 
suppose it wasn’t worth houseroom, so 
they’ve just turned it out.” 

‘‘ It looks jolly old ! ” he exclaimed. 
Look' at the shape of the thing — like a 
sedan chair, now it’s without wheels. I 
wonder how it ever got to a place like this ? ” 
They crossed the summer grass and walked 
round the miserable derelict. 

“ It’s full of bogies, I expect,” said 
Nancy. 

“ It makes me think of my girl with the 
lilacs,” he remarked, “ think of her in 
this ” 

He pulled open the rotting door and gazed 
into the tattered, mildewed interior. There 
was a smell of decay, of damp, of death, but 
the decay, the damp, the death of flowers, of 
beauty, of love. 

The girl peeped over his broad shoulders. 
She shivered slightly, the manners of her 
little moment vanished from her ; she was 
just a w^oman, like Hyacinthe St. Hilaire, 
'ike Edmee de Sangeaunis, like Claire 

Edmee Hyacinthe de Vesey. 

“ Look at the old velvet rags on the seat,” 
she said in a low voice, “ the under-lining. 
Ah, stained, too ! ” 

She stepped aside and looked at him 

through the broken window. 

“Like that,” he said, like that, with 

the flowers under your face. 

She sank back on the ragged seat, 
frightened. ” Eve been here before,” she 

whispered. “ Ho you remember ” 

But she could not remember herself ; her 
mind became confused, and she gazed 

blankly. . . , i j 

“ Isn’t your name Edmund f she asked, 

with a puzzled frown. 

“ Of course, and yours Edmee ? 

The wheel came fuU circle as the yellow 
cabriolet at last sheltered their complete, 


tlieir free, their happy kiss. 
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t F YOU jouni'V I'V way of tlio tox 
f'haniu'l ami Boothia Gulf, turning 
north along tho edge of Beaufort 
Sea, YOU will come to the place where 
Kalauk. which being interpreted mcams the 
Skilful Hunter, sat in the lee of a wiml- 
whipped rock and stared thoughtmly at 
the Arctic Ocean. At a little distance 
Kinniuk, the Orphan, played industriously 
with the bleached skulls of five square 
flipper seals. For the rest of it, there was 
an apologY for a tent, made of 
hide, Kalauk's skin-covered kayack. lifted 
delicately bevond the reach of the waves, 
a spear or two, three lean and mangy dogs, 
a battered, up-ended sledge, and that was 
about all, except the Arctic Ocean. 

But Kalauk was not conscious of an^hing 
being missing, for nothing was missing. All 
his stock-in-trade was here, everything bv 
which he and the Orphan survived am 
wrested subsistence from land and sea and 
ice. He wondered sometimes how Kinniuk 
would fare if he were cast on his own re^ 
sources, because the boy seemed interested 
in all but hunting and fishing, which was 
a serious handicap for an Eskimo youth. 
Also, at the moment, Kalauk was racking 
his wits to contrive how he would get along 
that coming winter with three dogs instead 
of four. Now, the way the fourth had gone 
was by virtue of a disagreement lyith a 
Polar bear, whose hide was by this time in 
Dundee, being carried thither by the whaling 
captain who happened along just as the row 
was over. Presently the father of Kinniuk 
made a little noise in his throat, whereat 
the dogs glanced at him suspiciously out 
of the tail of their narrow eyes, for this was 
gmxinier-time, in which all the dogs of the 
North are doubly treacherous. 

“ We shall go to-morrow,” he said 

briefly. 

The Orphan balanced one shimng skull 
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bear, and nothing made li 
furious, as to go stumbling n 
hills for endless miles with ih 
lump balanced on his shoulders 
at t le same tune his father skii 
a mile from shore with only an ucca . 
stroke of his l(*ug A.uible-ldathd i'u 
Then there wert? the dogs. Me 
privately to an aversion for dogs, which 
in itself was an extraordinary thing fur an 
Eskimo of any age. And it seeiimd in w 
that he spent most of his life with tl. m, 
which w’as perfectly true, because there wav 
no other society w'hatever. The nal 
trouble wdth Kiim’uk was that he i« It 
unutterably lonely, and did not kn'*w u . 
His mother had died years before, win 
the woman's ooniiak. or skin 1 ha l 

capsized in a bay of Ellesmere l.-land y. h 1* 
they moved camp in the abseii e of 
hunters ; and since her Urnak, or guar' l 
spirit, had appeared several tinu*' 
husband with warnings of whir 
happen if he took another sp» lu 
very unlikely that the latter 
any chances whatever m t 
business. 

How far do we go this 
boy sulkily. 
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Till you reach the spot where I shall 
be waiting for you,” was the placid answer. 

Kalauk did not say anything more, but 
chewed contentedly at the last fragment 
of the last square flipper seal he had killed. 
There were more where that one had come 
from, so hp did not worry ; and even should 
he not kill for tlie next few days, he was 
fat enough and oily enough to exist for a 
considerable time without serious discom- 
fort. What he really wanted was another 
dog. And there were no females left in his 
team after that incident with the Polar 
bear the winter before. 

About noon on the following day Kinniuk 
flung himself down on a ledge that overhung 
a l(*ng. narrow bay, and fixed his black 
eyes on his father’s kayack, that danced 
lightly from wave to wave something more 
than a mile distant. He liad never seen 
anything quite so effortless in his life, 
ihongli he had seen it many times before. 
Tlie boy himself was exceedingly hot from 
the awkward weight on the small of his 
bade, and the dogs seemed possessed of many 
devils. The naked country all round was 
shimmering in the bright sun of the short 
Arctic summer, and except in the lee of 
the ridges there was no shade. He dared 
not leave the bundle of walrus skin for an 
instant, or the dogs would have got at 
it. Presently the nearest of them put a 
long, quivering nose into the air, sniffed at 
sometliingihat crept into his black, ex})anded 
nostrils, and sent out a quick, excited 
whimper. In tlu' next moment he tore off 
straight inland, his lean belly close to the 
ground, and the other two leaping after 
him so closely that they looked like a narrow 
dirty wave of yellow fur. Kinniuk blinked. 
II could not swear, and this for the reason 
that only those folk who claim to hav’e 
escaped from savagery know how to swear. 

From a s])ur of the stark hills tliat lifted 
to the southward came a wild inedley of 
sound, in wliicli the fnnzied barking of 
Kalauk 's team was pun'^tuated by another 
note, higher, sharper, and even more wild. 
Kinniuk held his breath and listened, till 
th(*re sliot into his miiul a stariling thouglit 
that made him forget instantly about the 
bundle that was torturing his soul. And 
at that lie dashed off, rolling, as he went, 
like a coal barge in a gale, for the Kskimo is 
built for strength ratlier than speed. In 
ten minutes he kiu'w what the trouble ^\as. 

Squatting on its haunches in the midst 
of the pack was a thing which, save for the 
length of its legs, was half the size of the 


smallest dog, and Kinniuk knew it in a 
minute for a wolf pup. It was not the brown 
wolf of the timber country far to the south, 
nor yet the wolf of the Land of Little Sticks! 
but the great, grey Arctic wolf, the terror of 
the North. The dogs seemed to know it, too, 
for even now, when it was but a quarter 
grown and had but a fraction of its ultimate 
strength, they danced just out of reach of 
the long jaws and sharp teeth that were 
already formidable. But Kinniuk saw 
that the odds were too heavy and the end 
could not be far away. The grey flanlcs 
were already torn, and a gaping cut widened 
in the bony shoulder. 

And then a curious thing happened, for 
the wolf’s eyes met the boy's eyes, and it 
seemed that in some strange way there 
flashed from the former a swift, proud sort 
of appeal. Of course, as Kinniuk instantly 
realised, it could be nothing of the kind, 
but nevertlieless tliere .sped between these 
two pups of the North, animal and human, 
that which was in some mysterious fashion 
mutually understood. Simultaneously, and 
this was strangest of all, every vestige of 
fear was emptied out of Kinniuk’s heart 
just as one empties sea- water out of a 
skin bucket. He saw the wolf juip, and 
loved it. He saw the yelping dogs, and for 
the first time in his life despised them. 

Now, it is given to some to understand, 
and to others to seek diligently and yet 
understand not at all, and this applies to 
both men and beasts. So if you ask how it 
was that Kinniuk was able to cast away all 
fear, and how it came that the wolf pup, 
when the boy had beaten back the snarling 
team, lurched weakly forward and, with 
an upward glance of narrow, yellow eyes, 
laid his lean head between the boy's feet, it 
mav simply be said that tlie North has 
mysteries of its own, and the empty spaces 
of the world are not more devoid of wonders 

than the teeming city. 

Thus it came that in the fulness of tima 
the team of Kalauk, the Skilful Hunter, 
was made complete, but it is told along the 
shore of Ellesmere Island and in many a 
cranny of the Arctic that in the making 
there was much tribulation. Between 
.4merauk, the wolf, and the dogs there was 
warfare till tlie increasing strength of the 
former, combined with the sharpness of 
his teetli and his amazing (piickness of 
action, brought him gradually but surely 
to leadership, 'ritrough battle after battle 
ho forged steadily ahead, and, with scarred 
flanks and long, white cicatrices on his 
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bony skull, emerged the undisputed master. 
Kalauk stood by, marvelling, and held his 
peace, for it seemed that with the wolf 
pup the boy Iviuiiiuk was also finding 
himself. It was after watching wolf pup 
and man pup hunt the coast cariboo that 
Kalauk consulted Kitaniauk, the Sorcerer, 


once afraid of dogs, have now no fear of a 
wolf ? It is not many months since your 
courage was like the sea-water that runs 
away through the sand till there is nothing 

left.” 

The boy grinned contentedly. He was 
curled up in a shapeless mound, his fingers 



who happened to come that way, and was 
told that the matter was none of his affair. 
Then, not being entirely satisfied with 
Kitaniauk, whose reputation in the Beaufort 
Sea was somewhat questionable, he broached 
the subject direct on an evening when he 
was full of seal meat and good nature. 

“ How is it, Kinniuk, that you, being 


“The wolf piip, when the boy had beaten back 
the snarling team, lurched weakly forward and, 
with an upward glance of narrow, yellow eyes, 
laid his lean head between the boy’s feet.’ 


playing with the long, white hair that 
waved on Amerauk’s throat. The lank 
jaws were open, disclosing a red cavern oF 
mouth roofed with black. The brute lav 
motionless, his yellow eyes fixed on Ins 
master. 

‘‘ We understand, the wolf and 1— that 
is all.” 

But it is not written that a. wolf can 




understand, unless he be possessed of an 
evil spirit.” 
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Kinniuk shook his head. His spirit is 
not evil. I think it is that of my mother 

which has returned. Then why should 
I fear it ? '' 

Kalauk glanced at him sharply. If here, 
indeed, were the spirit of his late wife, 
there was nothing for him to fear either. 
His mind went back to the time when 
Chiooka, which means the Woman with the 
Round Nose, was alive, and it began to 
appear that he had not treated her always 
just as well as he might — ^in fact, he dis- 
tinctly remembered several occasions when 
he had not. So it seemed uncomfortably 
possible that Chiooka, who was always 
devoted to Kinniuk, had seized this oppor- 
tunity to return to earth and even the score. 
Kalauk had been about to venture stroking 
the beast, but this last reflection made him 
hesitate. Just then Amerauk yawned, and 
one could see about a foot further down his 
throat. Kalauk decided not to do any 
stroking at that moment, and Kinniuk 
made a little gesture of amusement. 

It is in my stomach to ask you why it 
is that you are afraid of the wolf, if I am 
not, especially should this be indeed your 
wife.’’ The boy drawled this out in a voice 
that Kalauk found distinctly irritating. 
“ Would my father, the Skilful Hunter, 
not do what I do ? ” 

Thou art a fool. All my life I have done 
that which would turn thy bones to water.” 

Look,” said Kinniuk, and, rolling over, 
took the brute by one torn car, then, with 
a chuckle, thrust an oily hand straight into 
the cavernous mouth. Amerauk did not 
stir, but a quick light dawned in the savage 
eyes and the slaver dripped from his rigid 
jaws. For a moment thus, man pup and 
wolf pup, till, with a little laugh, the boy 
withdrew his slimy fingers and gave that 
terrible head a playful push as though to 
signal that the game was over. 

“ Will my father, the Skilful Hunter, do 
this? Surely his bones, which are more 
ancient than mine, will not turn to w’ater ? ” 

Kalauk hesitated, feeling as uncomfort- 
able as he had the summer before, when a 
bull walrus decided to come to the surface 
immediately beneath his kayack, with 
results that w^ere nearly disastrous. Also 
he noted that Amerauk was now regarding 
him with an expression remarkably like 
the one wiiich used to rest on the face pf 
Chiooka w^hen he had been more than usually 
unkind. It suggested that the time w’as 
coming, and it puzzled him greatly to 
imagine just how a w^olf could manage to 


convey that idea. So, putting all things 
together, he could see no reason for taking 
any chances that might be avoided. 

It may be that thy mother, being 
regretful at having given birth to so great 
a fool as thou art, is now sorry for thee and 
will not bite,” he said contemptuously, 

and, because she had thee for a son, is 
now punished and made to wear the skin of a 
wolf. Of these things I will speak to Kita- 
mauk, the Sorcerer, when he returns this 
way from his hunting.” 

A low growl rumbled threateningly in the 
throat, at which Kalauk moved a 
little further off, while Kinniuk laughed 
delightedly. My mother says that it will 
be well for both you and Kitamauk if 
there be no more talk of this matter.” He 
got up, shook himself, and laid a caressing 
hand on the lean head. ‘‘ Now we go to 
hunt the coast cariboo, Amerauk and I, 
for it seems that the hunting of my father 
is of no avail, and we be hungry, we two 
together.” He paused, then added mean- 
ingly : “If Amerauk should run perchance 
on thy spear when the night is dark and 
be killed, the spirit of my mother may take 
on another shape which would please thee 
even less than this one. It is well to think 
sometimes of these things, and to-night 
there will be much meat.” 

He strolled off, the grey shape at his 
heels, while Kalauk stared silently after 
him. The conversation had taken a most 
unfortunate turn. It was perfectly true 
that the Skilful Hunter had contemplated 
putting a sudden end to these embarrassing 
circumstances, but he had never imagined 
the possible results as Kinniuk now pictured 
them, and no man could look forward to 
spending the rest of his life in trying to kill 
his late wife every lime she assumed a new 
guise. The whole affair was full of awkward 
complications, and the more he reflected, 
the more puzzled he got. Just then the 
hunting cry of the grey wolf sounded from 
inland, and he ran quickly to the top of the 
nearest ridge to watch Amerauk in action. 

Lying on his stomach, he peered east- 
ward over the great tundra, which now, in 
the swimming warmth of summer, was a 
series of long, low, rolling undulations of 
rock, covered partly with tufted moss and 
interspersed by lakes where the wildfowl 
reared their families with a whistling and 
calling and quacking that went on day and 
night. Between two of these lakes he dis- 
cerned a small band of coast cariboo, all 
females who had come north, without the 
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bucks, to boar thoir young. Th<*ri' WiTo, 
perhaps, a dozen of thorn, orowdotl oloso 
togothor, tho oalvos in tho inidillo and |»ro 
tected for tho moinont by tho jostling bodios 
of thoir mot hors, tawny, yollow bmlit‘s (Ui 
which tho now hair grow in groat, smooth 
patches, for this was the season whon fur 
and feather in tho North discartl tln*ir old 
(*oats ore donning the new ones that Natun* 
so marvellously providi's ^^aiiist thi‘ bitter 
weather to come. But K&lauk was not 


interested in this, which 
to him. His eves were 


was an oUl storv 

fixed on a lean. 


yellow-white shapi‘ that darted in dizzy 
cireh's arouiul the terriiied deer. 

It seemeil that Anunauk was playing 
AAdth his quarry ere he struck. Faster and 
faster he ih*w, his shaggy btdlv close to the 
ground, while tho terrible head, triru.st 
straight out in dreadful i-xpectation, and 
the tawny brush trailing straight behind, 
transformed him into a sort of arrow of 


destruction. He moved not as a dug moves 
in leaps, but in a sort of streaming rapidity 
that was independent of time or distance, 
an animal projectile, sharp of tooth and of 
unnamable ferocity. Kalauk waited and 
held his breath. What chance had anything 
that lived in the North, save onlv the white 
bear hiniself, against an enemy like this ? 

Presently Amerauk wearied of his sport, 
and, swerving like lightning, made one 
\’icious upward stroke at the throat of a 
trembling doe whose body projected a little 
further than the others. Kalauk 's eve, 
sharp though it 'was, could hardly follow, 
but he noted in the next moment that the 


doe had begun to stagger, while from the 
frightened calves came a piteous bleating. 
The group swayed, lo.st formation, recovered 
it again and huddled still closer. The large, 
soft eyes were fixed on the common foe, but 
there was nothing to fight with, and the 
sharp horns of the bucks were five hundred 
miles awav in the Land of Little Sticks. 
Amerauk swerved again, and this time, as 
though in a royal and savage disgust at 
such helplessness, dashed straight in, 
fastened with one leap at the doe’s throat, 
and pulled her down. The band wavered 
and broke. Came a clatter of fljnng hooves 
on the bare rock, and the big beasts dis- 
persed in winged terror, some to the east, 
some to the south. In a moment the 
ufilderness swallowed them, calf and doe, till 
there was left only that half-dead mound of 
matted hide, with the gaunt brute fastened 
at the torn throat. And then, most terrible 
of all, there rose into the throbbing silence 
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impertinence, i 
though to take the ho\ 
that second sometliing drew 
leader of his team. Th** beast wa.- 

expresbion of re.sent 
that Chiooka used to wear when he 
his temper in the years that were past. At 
least, this is what Kalauk thought he 
recognised, while added to it was a warning 
rumble in the shaggy throat totally uiiiik*' 

anv sound Chiooka had ever made. Hastily 

1 * * 

he withdrew the hand, wondering h rlv 
whether in all the country there couM 1*0 
another Skilful Hunter in such a ] • dtion 
as his. 

“ Where else would I go I " ho rerlitr.l. 
disregarding all reference to his late Wif . 

, there be many wolves in t!i 

behind that bav, and it mav be tl y 

^ 

Amerauk would like the comparv . f i, 
kind.” 

Kalauk threw out this last i a ' 
bravado, when, in a flash, tij -i * 1 . 

came to him. Other wolvos ' ; n- moi . 

the better, for tlieir desolate - : .* lU.hl - ^ 
into his camp night aft or i ■ I with i*- 

invitation to thi* bM ' i -u lus to-iu' 
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to come out and hunt and kill, till, after a 
while, Amerauk would vanish like a spirit 
indeed and be no more seen. And after that 
lie would be well content Avith only three 

dogs. The more he thought of this, the 
more he liked it. 

“ Are you answered, 0 wise one ? ” he 
concluded sarcastically. 

Kiiiniuk nodded. ‘‘ AVe are content, 
Amerauk and I,” 


by winnowing their marvellous flight 
thousands of miles to the south, and when the 
lakes and pools were stiff and glazed, and 
snow had begun to gather in the hollows of 
the naked land, Kalauk made camp in the 
Bay of the Black Rock, and spent much of 
the night listening for those wild voices 
which would surely come before long from 
the dark hills in the east. Then in the small 
hours of a dead, still morning they did come, 



'• The lump 


detached itself aiul \\ addled towards 


his iij^loo.*’ 


Now. tliis was tli(‘ way of it. ami iu the 
(lavs wluvji fur and featln'r nuuh* ready for 
tlir latter wt^atlier, th(‘ forim*r by putting 
on tluur winter garments and tlie latter 


faint but unmistakable, and instantly 
driftt'd l>aek tlu' answer of Amerauk with 
a wihl and savaae fervour that made the 
blood nui cold. 





“ 'rhen he saw tliat it was a woinan/* 


It will not bf* long now, \s'hisporecl the 

►Skilful to himself, and rolled over 

tUid slrpt. 

Thus began a strange season in which 
Kalaiik knew not whether he was dealing 
^vl1h (h>g or wolf or devil. \A hen morning 
broke, tin* brutf* was always th(*re, but often 
it was plain that he had filhnl his bf*lly 
nieantiiiK*. No man saw his ((unings and 
goings. Me was still leatler <)f the team, 
lb* (l)(l n<»t shirk his W(trk. and pulled with 
tin* last of tln'in. But if the days were 
Kalauk's. th e niglits w’er(‘ his ow'ii. K iiiniuk 
Would sonuOimes say that he had heard 
Amerauk hunting the night before, then 


taTve the ^eat head between liis kne(‘s and 
stare curiously into the formidabli' eve«. 
By degrees Ivalauk learned not to notict^ 
things, but was eonseious of litunu watehed 
with a ceaseless vigilajiee. Tin siruatiun 
had begun to burden him lieavilv. w lum on»* 
day then* grow a dark sp(*ek far out on i h. 
field-iee. ajid an hour later Kitaimo k. ih- 
Srneerer. drove his panting team intn - 
Kalauk l)r(*athod a sigh of relief win . k i 
who it was, and, as Kinniuk linpj' n . i ; 
be out with Amerauk, tin* Skill; ^ in * r 
at onee opened his heart to tin- v ;uii 

on the Beaufort S(‘a. Kitanmn' . : i vii v 
stolidly, listened unmoved, sav-- t.,j . p,]* m. 
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occasional flash of his small, black eyes. He 

had known Chiooka. Presently he gulped 

down a final fragment of raw and frozen 
seal meat. 

It IS writtGn that- the spirit of any man 
or woman may return to earth, having first 
chosen the shape it will take, but of many 
such happenings this is the most strange.” 

Have I not said it is strange ? ” replied 
Kalauk impatiently. 

That is true, but you have not seen that 
the strangeness is because Chiooka, having 

once been a woman, now takes the form of 
a male wolf.” 

Kalauk started. I had not thought of 

There can be but one reason, which is 
that while she was a woman she was so 

unhappy that she has refused to be longer a 
female of any kind.” 

But if indeed she does not like me, why, 
then, does she stay and pull my sledge ? ” ' 

“ It is not for you, foolish one, but for 
Kinniuk that she stays. Also there may be 

that she has forgotten, and returns thus to 
perform it.” 

Kalauk felt more than ever uncomfortable, 

and 2)ut a greasy hand on the other man’s 
knee. 

Then you, wise one, shall tell me what 
I must do, for there is not anything I would 
not do to put an end to this, since it 
makes a sickness in my stomach. Nor is 
there anything I will not give thee, even 
to the knife I have from the captain 
of the whaling ship, and the carved tusk 
that Cunayou, the Image Maker, gave to 
Chiooka many moons ago. S])eak, therefore, 
because I hear the voice of Amerauk in the 
wind, and, like the wind, becomes quickly.” 

Kitamauk seemed undisturbed. ‘‘ A 
thought rises in my mind like the square 
flipper sea] to his air-hole,” he said com- 
posedly. ” Is there not left any of the 
tobacco of the bark of the red willow which 
you had from the Yellowknife Indian who 
fished on Dead Walrus Island ? ” 

The other man choked a little. There was 
some left, but he had not thought it worth 
while mentioning. 

“ There is still half the bag, and it will 
be thine if the'thouglit in thy mind shall 
keep on till it gets to the surface. What 
is this thought ? ” 

Kitamauk shook his head, aiid just then 
Kinniuk shuffled into camj> with Amerauk 
at his heels. He stared at tlie Sorcerer, and 
said not a word, but the wolf extended 
a long, sharp, black nose that wrinkled 


suspiciously, then made a little sound deep 
m his throat. Kitamauk stood his ground 
and the tenseness of the moment was 
passing, when Kinniuk gave a laugh, and. 
at a gesture, the beast disappeared. The 
Sorcerer glanced after it, and a wrinkled 
smile spread over his aged face. 

I would smoke now,^’ he said briefly. 

He left next morning, divulging nothing 

further before he struck off over the field- 

ice save that he would shortly return for 

the knife, the carved tusk, and the remaining 

tobacco. With this Kalauk had to be 
content. 

A week passed in the Bay of the Black 
Rock, and it seemed to the' Skilful Hunter 
that the leader of his team was becoming 
more human at every nightfall. When the 
team was wanted, Amerauk was in his place 
without a word of command. Out on the 
ice the long whip thong never touched him, 
because he never earned it, also because 
Kalauk had qualms about flogging the 
spirit of his late wife. So tractable was the 
beast that he wished that Chiooka had dis- 
played more of the same engaging qualities 
before she departed. As to the other dogs, 
Amerauk lorded it over them with a sort 
of royal disdain. They stirred not till he 
had selected the lump of seal meat he 
desired, then slunk forward, tails between 
their legs. Thus peace reigned in camj) 
so long as dogs and man attended strictly 
to their own business. But alwa)^s the 
brute was watching. Kalauk dreamed of 
him when he slept, and the belief grew in 
his mind that Amerauk was waiting, 
waiting for that which was yet to come. As 
for Kinniuk, the boy only grinned. He was 
happier than ever before in his life. 

On the afternoon of the seventh day 
another speck ajipeared on the hard horizon, 
and presently Kitamauk’s team scrambled 
ov^er the rough shore ice. The Sorcerer 
ran alongside, while a shapeless lump < 
balanced on the lurching vehicle. Kalauk 
stared till the lump detached itself and 
waddled toward his igloo. Then he saw that 
it was a woman. Instinctively he glanced 
over his shoulder, as he often did now, at 
Amerauk. The beast was erect, legs stiff, 
lips lifted, and the long hair on his spine 
standing up like the back fin of a spring 
salmon. But, which was most amazing of 
all, the woman only laughed. 

Kitamauk motioned her into the igloo, 
and, with Kalauk, crawled in after her. 
When they wore seated, he coughed im- 
I)ortantly and sj)oke thus : 


OF KAI.AFK. 


TIIF AFFAllt 



** It is without ({lU’stioii tluit tiu* spirit 
of Cliiooka inhabits tlu^ body of the wolf 
that follows thy son, ami, lH‘it\^ tliat of a 
woman, is thorofore luoro troul)l<‘soim‘ to 
deal with. So it carm* to nvo that tin* only 
wav was to call upon anotluT woman, who 
is the more likely to unth r.staml, we bcmij' 
but men, vou ami I. Thus it is tliat 1 have 
brought my sister Kasiaga, the Flat Face*, 
for whom I have not been abU* to find any 

use these many years. ’ 

Kalauk looked at him in wonder. Tin* 
face of Kasiaga was undoubtedly as llat 
as an icc-pan. Also her te(*Th wtTe m‘arly 
gone, the few remaining ones being worn and 
broken frmu the interminable chewing of 
much walrus hide. Her skin was like old 
brown leather, and as tough as a whip-lash. 
What powers had such an one, marvelled 
Kalauk, to charm away the spirit of 
Chiooka ? He could understand her brother 
not finding any use for her. Then Kita- 
mauk's dry tones came in again, 

“ It is written that while a woman, or 
even the spirit of a woman, will stand much 
from a man, she will not stand am^thing at 
all from another w’oman. Why this is 1 
do not know, but it always has been thus 
since the world began, whereof the place is 
not far from here. Also, since I myself am 
tired of the Flat Face, I bring her to thee 
for a wife, and if after this thou art 
troubled further with the w’olf Ameraiik, 
you need not give me the knife and the 
tusk and the bag of Yellow'knife tobacco. 
I have spoken. ’ 

Kasiaga croaked like an amused raven, 
but Kalauk gasped. He did not w’ant to 
marry again, especially a thing like this. 
And what would Kiniiiuk say ? He pushed 
out his lips, tried to speak, floundered, then 
made an ineffectual gesture. 

‘‘ It has come to me in a dream,” con- 
tinued the Sorcerer suavely, ‘That you should 
be very thankful. Otherwise Amerauk will 
without doubt demand soon that by right 
he shall sleep in thy igloo beside thy son. 
Furthermore, if thou attempt to kilk the 
spirit of Chiooka may inhabit next the 
body of a white bear.” 


Silfiict* f<‘ll briicatli I Ih' irs' doitii*, and 

w 

Ka.^iaga bn»k«*d n»d\' r\rry ininut< . 

Hut .sIm* wnilld iidt br ddlit lilt lo liandb' 
as a jrabtiis \v< ilf . Kalauk liiid !<» ad nnt lliat. 
lb* was .still wavrring wIhmi Kinniid: 
puslicd in on hands and l<n«**v^. i/lanrid 
sliarj»lv at t ha Mat and tiirnad to 

his fat her. 

“ Win. IS this woman *. 

At that th'Ta rose a raiinm^ hiiiijh, aiid 
Kasiagii, seizing Kalauk s dog '.ship, ( lassh d 
into outer darkiu'ss. diie thre*- -fared at 
each other, .sperrfih- k'n<e.sing lliai 
Amerauk pr<»vvh*d rlns'* to th<‘ tgh'o. |*Mr a 
iiioiiieut all wa.s till Miihhidy the 

sound of niueh tumult lilt**!*'! through tin* 
iev walls. Kasiaga's lift*d high in a 

wild, tlirealj'iiing eaekh-. piinetuatcd hy th*‘ 
st 1 ngi ng Ills- of t h' • t \s i l \ e-f Mut thong. \\ it h 
ir eame the voi( <* nf Ane rauk. but in a n* v. 
note that \'el p''d a I id c mi | ila !!!'•• ! !i i ui | "i 'd 
and wilt lit *d. ill a I ttiif-. Kinmuk ga-jn-d 
witli aalunisliiiit lit . i ii«ii tie- ssfh-tr’.' 
swelleil Inltt hmg. !i<*art -br<>k'M. 
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li*' ll'M'.f 
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spairing howl tliat thnlh 
and grew faini<*r and faiiit«T till It tlnd 
mysteriously trovard ih** ea^t- m lid!-. Aftt-r 
that the frenzied barking «»( Kalaiil:'- t.- uh, 
for the dogs, it seemed, \v<T'- Ij* }i<a piir-iii^ 
Finally the entrance dark- i- c l\.i';.;_.t 
re-entered, flung the \vhlj» ..n tIj. -In. 
covered floor, and fixed tie SLdiui JIunt. r 
with a beadv eve. 

“ I - had Jiot thought t«» i . n v ai.y 
man. being old. so perhaps it i- • 
marry a fool. All men are fools, a. . i 
thou or my brother be the greater it ii< - ' 
not matter. He told me a tale that rn i-e 

mv stomach turn over with laugliter, b it 

* 

there being a husband at the end of the storA . 
I did not laugh outright. The spirit \A 
Chiooka was not in tlie wolf, but the spint 
of great foolishness was in both of you The 
t^olf is even now seeking others like liinis.-U, 
though it is in my mind that a man is not s* * 
easily cured. How’ever, w'e shall see. X<nv 
I am hungered, so give me seal flesh. I hav*- 
spoken.” 

She grinned contentedly, showing a lean 
throat and a broken row* of rusty teeth. 


THE HOUSE ON 
THE COMMON 

By A. M. BURRAGE 


ILLUSTRATED BY P. B. HICKLING 


I T was by no more accident that Harklaw 
arrived at the Royal Hotel, Fort- 
mouth, during the time that the hotel 
was giving slielter to Molly Rydal and her 
mother. On the fifth and last occasion when 
Mollv liad gentlv but finulv intimated to 
liim that she would just as soon contract 
an alliance with a i\lormon elder, he had 
jiromisi'd that he would never purposely 
])ut liimself in the way of seeing her again. 
If he broke his word, 1 will leave the blaming 
of him to those who own a higher moral 
standard than mine. For my own part 1 
jjiT'fer to say that some ]>rtunises are harder 
to k(M'p than others, that soim* jwomises 
are ni'ver meant to be kej)t at all, and that 
if humanity and ]ierfection were inter- 
changeable terms, 1 know of at least one 
storv-tidler who would be compelled to 
throw uj) his trade and hard a useful life. 

Mrs. Rydal, good, charitabb* soul, who 
had a sneaking ri'gard for Harklaw, and 
thought her daugliter had treated him 

badlv, regarded his arrival as a eoincid(‘neo. 

« * 

Mollv Rvdal Would havt' givtm a gia'at 

t t V t 

(h‘al tt» makt' sun\ 

('ertainly llarklaw's beliaviour was per- 
iVct. 1 b‘ was not absurdly distant, nor was 
lie obtruslv(\ He tliil not aj^itear dismal, 
nor did his normal cheerfulness take on an 
a jipi'aranct' of bravado, lb' went his own 
wav, but ilid not elaborati'ly avoid o))por- 
t unities of talking to molln'r aiul daughter, 
j ta rt icularl\’ to mother. lie still calletl 
Molly bv lier ("hristian name : only t*allow 
vouth, scowling and morose. (U>uld have 
doiu' otlierwise. In short, his bidiaviour 
was so abnormallv m>rmal that it dis- 

jh 

tiT'ssi'd Mi^lly's mother av lu> thought that 
the (h'ar chihl liad lost the Uive of a gootl 
man and jinve Mollv herself considerable 
food for conjcctun*. 


‘‘ He doesn t care for me any more, ' 
she thought. I'm so glad ! 

\ et it is likely that she was not so much 
fflad as conscious that she ou^ht to feel 
glad. Having raised her foot to spurn the 
worm for the sixth time, it was a little 
annoving to find that the worm had wriggled 
a wav into the safetv of the long grass. 
Harklaw sought no private internews with 
her, suggested no moonlight strolls. He 
dressed in rather vivid tweeds and plus 
fours, went to the links after breakfast 
and again after lunch, had got his handicap 
down to six ami was childishly proud about 
it. and talked the jargon of the royal and 
ancient game. !Molly. who had prenously 
looked kindly uuon golf, began suddenlv 

• Jl * 

to detest it. 

Having regard for the fact that Harklaw 
was still ns anxious as ever to provide Miss 
Rydal with a new name and prefix, 1 am 
at a loss to aceonnt for his conduct, and 
can onlv throw out suggestions Possibly 
it was some new camjuiign too deep and 
subtle for mv understanding. Poss il)lv 
lie subscribed to a theory that he had best 
]nit himself unobtrusively in Molly's path 
from time to time, and let the Fates provide 
him with the opportunity of winning her. 
The Fates are sometimes kindest when we 
tell them our aspirations and leave the rest 
to them, and the divinity which shapes our 
ends mav well resent our own clumsv efforts 
at carpentry. Also he know enough about 
women to be aware that his own magiufieeut 
indifference was as a thorn in the flesh. 

How’ever these things mav be, it would 

w * 

seem that the Fates appreciated the subtle 
compliment he had maile them in leaving 
it all to them and ongi neoring nothing on 
his own account, for they provivlod him with 
the time ami the place and the loved otie 
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all together, not to mention Mr. Mortimer 
Bigstraw, yet to be introduced. 

It happened that when Harklaw had 
been in Fortmouth for just a week he felt 
a slight soreness in the forearm, and decided, 
to forego his afternoon round of golf. As 
yet he knew nothing of Fortmouth but 
its princijial shopping street, the sea front, 
and the golf course. Hills, yellow with gorse, 
rose high above the clifi-tops, and set him 
dreaming of solitude and cooler breezes. 
Accordingly he set his back upon the sea, 
and climbed hills until he came upon a 
windy common, with chalk roads winding 
among heather and gorse and bracken, 


trees, and in the near distance, half visible 
through the foliage, a white-fronted house. 
A board, leaning over one of the gate- 
posts at a tipsy angle, announced that this 
desirable residence was to be let or so Id, 
and gave the name, in large white letters, 
of the firm of estate agents in Fortmouth 
which was commissioned to dispose of it. 

To find a house ‘‘ To let ” was in those 
days sufficient of a phenomenon to intrigue 
Harklaw’s interest. Empty houses had 
always fascinated him because of their 
peculiar atmosphere of loneliness and 
mystery. He might or might not find a 
caretaker or an open window; at least, 



“ Jt would be difficult oo say which •'of the two was the more astonished.'’ 


with the sea far below, a mist of blue and 
silver. 

Harklaw wandered aimlessly, busy with 
thoughts which are no affair of ours. The 
common was almost, but not quite, un- 
spoilt. In spite of it being a common, there 
were houses there, some old and some which 
looked like brand-new Noah’s Arks, and 
bore witness to the activities of those who 
dealt in bungalows and building sites. 

Wandering afield from a spot which 
threatened to become a colony, Harklaw 
found himself on lonelier and even higher 
ground, thickly wmoded here and there with 
fir trees and beeches and silver birches. A 
w^ooden fence rail encircled a plantation, and, 
following it, he came in time to a drive gate 
and an unkempt drive wandering between 


there were the gardens for him to wander in. 
He pushed open the creaking gate and 
sauntered dow'ii the drive. 

On the edge of the plantation, before the 
trees gave vray to an open space in front of 
the house, he found the rotten framew’ork 
of a swing, and speculated as to what 
children had once played in the ruined 
garden around him. Having a morbul 
strain in his nature, he visualised hevs 
w'ho had been killed in the War. r.ad 
old folk who had crept aw^ay fioui tliciv 
pleasant country home into peijun<,n.5 
obscurity. 

The gardens, now weed-giaovn and un- 
kenij^t, w^ore an air of one * liaviiig been 
W'ell tended, like some ]-our vagabond 
wffio had seen better day.-, riantains and 
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dandelions 3-nd daisies grew among the long 

grass on the lawns. He could imagine them 

smooth-shaven and a hydrant playing, and 

the music of a lawn-mower. Flowers still 

grew among the weeds in the beds, and 

bedraggled rose-trees climbed a distant 
pergola. 

He found a little round summerhouse, 
V ith a thatched roof shaped like a sugar- 
loaf hat, and a spike on the top, and sat 
inside wliile he lit and inhaled the first few 
puffs of a cigarette. He was all in tune 
with the brooding melancholy of the place. 
This life was a sad business, and the world 
a poor sort of place for disappointed men. 

hat was it Chaucer liad made Arcite 
say in his dying speech ? Something about 

\\ liat asken man to liave ? Now with his 
love, now in his colde grave, Alone, with- 
outen any coinpanie. ' Batl enough, but 

what about the poor men wlio had been 
denied their love ? 



nising the w 




wrt 


claw, but, recog- 
in time, lie thrust 


Inm away, and rose up, deciding that 1 
would see the inside of the house, if that wei 
possible. It was not a large house. It luu 
indeed, Ix'gun life as a cottage, and had s 
far reached a status midway between tlni 
of a large farmhouse and a “ desirable famil 

Many architects at cliff ereii 

V 



])eriods had mouldc'd its future, until it 
had been able to boast of ten bedrooms and 
a second bathroom. 


Harklaw rang the front-door bell three 
times to summon a jiroblcMuatical earetaker. 
None answered the' summons, and he rivhtlv 
su])|)osed the house to be emjjtv. Walking 
around to tlie back, under the' sightless stare 
of em]>ty windows, he found a door which 
gave* under liis hand, and stcp])ed into an 
empty scnllerv with a kitchen beyond.- 
The kitelu'u door gave access to a sciuare 
inner liall, with a narrow ontc'r hall and the 

front door bc'voiul. A narrow oak staircase 

* 

with a high balustrade climbed to the floor 
aboN’c. Tlu' place was warm, but smelt of 
desm'tiide. hi l>road shafts of sunlight 
streaming through high windows millions 
of atoms were at ]>lay, (Ihostly echoes of 
liollctw footfalls mockc'd Ins tread, as he 


crossc'd the' hall and peered into one living- 
rctom with a marhh' manteli)ieee, and into 
nnotlier living roian wit h an oak mantelpieec'. 
Another and a smallc'r room, morninix-room, 
stiid\’, or librarv, took his fanev, and he 


spc'iit a long minute furnishing it out ol some 
mental rc'positorv with cedar shelvi's 


(!(•('[) leatln'r ehairs. 


found a maze of bedrooms 
built on such a plan that he could not be 
sure, without blazing a trail, how many there 
were, nor if he had entered some half a dozen 
times and others not at all. The house had 
caught him in a strange spell, for which, 
had he analysed his feelings, he would have 
been at a loss to account. He was still 

exploring when, down below in the kitchen, 
a boll jangled. 

Harklaw started as if a hand had fallen 
upon his shoulder. He was full of that 
smise of a^\ e which an empty house imparts. 
1 here, 111 the fjuiet of the afternoon, dav- 
light ghosts had been dogging his steps, 
whisjicring inaudibly in his wake, nudging 
and pushing noiselessly at his elbow. The 
old themes of the fairy tales, witches houses 
set among woods, enchanted cottages which 
ensnared lonely travellers, had taken on 
_ colon riji^& of possibility. And now 

that summons to the front door ! From 
whom came it ? For whom was it intended ? 

For one brief moment he was startled. 
Then he laughed at himself and understood. 
Some chance passer-by, attracted by the 
board, like himself, wanted to see the house, 
and, like himself, had tentatively rung the 
bell. The obvious and courteous thin£r to 
do was to go down and open the door, and 
explain that there was no caretaker, but 
that tlie house was open. 

He went swiftly down the stairs to the 
front door, drew a rusty bolt at the top, 
pulled back the catch, and threw the door 
wide open. 

On the other side of the threshold stood 
Mollv Kvdal. 

* * II. 


It would be diffirnlt to say which of tliQ two 


was tlie more astonished. There was 
Bydal, plucking at the fingers of her gloves, 
exjH'cting to encounter a caretaker, ami 
trying to look as if something more than idle 
curiosity had brought her to the door. There 
was Harklaw, e.vpecting to encounter some 
mature ami res pei* table citizen in search of a 
resiilenee, and half prepared to find a ghost 
upon the stej^s. Both uttered appropriate 
exelainations. 

Harklaw was the first to recover. Won t 
yon come in ? '* he asked suavelv. ** So 
kind o( you to eome and see me so soon, 
'riu' lioiise is in rather a state. No furniture 
and not a carpet down yet. Still, you don’t 
mind taking mo as von find me. *Mv homo 
is always t'r I mean, alwavs open — - ' 

She was staring at him ineredulouslv. 

You haven't taken the house, tu'offrev ! 
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she exclaimed, with a kind of muffl<Kl 
indignation. 

“ Very well, Molly/’ he responded meekly, 

“ you know best. But come in and have 
a look round.” 

“ Have you ? ” she insisted, crossing the 
threshold. “ The board’s still there.” 

“ Ah, of course, the board ! Some day 
soon stout minions will arrive, drawn up in 
column of route, and the foremost will bear 
that board away like a banner. Here we 
have that which agents have conspired to 
call a lounge hall. On my right the stair- 
case. Those Aviggly things beside it are the 
banisters. You see, I am beginning to know 
the house alreadv.” 

“ Whom have you taken it for,” she asked 
coldly — Edith Wyatt or Gwen Farquhar ? 

I take it that this is a preliminary step to 
matrimony.” 

He shook his head. Certainly not. I 
am never going to marry. I shall live here 
alone in these dark rooms, brooding over the 
past, and eking out my time by trying to 
tame the goldfish. As a matter of fact, I — 
er — I haven’t taken the house at all — yet.” 
“Ah!” 

“ But I’m certainly going to, some time 
in the future. Somehow I feel that this is 
just the house for me to come to when I’m 
a lonely old man, to spend the twilight of 
my days.” 

Molly looked at him strangely with half 
a smile. “ Really! ” she exclaimed. “ How 
strange ! That’s just what I was thinking 
myself . ’ ’ 

“ What ? That this would be a suitable 
house for me in which to drag out my lonely 
last years? That’s uncommonly good of 
you, 'Molly, So thoughtful 1 I’d no idea 
that you took any interest in the future.” 

“-I don’t,” she answered coldly, “ I was 
just thinking that the house would suit me 
for the same purpose.” 

“ How extraordinary ! Two minds, et- 
cetera. But we can’t hath spend our 
declining days here. It wouldn’t be proper. 
But I don’t suppose you’ll want it when the 
time comes. You’ll be a stout matron, with 
a fat stockbroker for a husband, and a taste 
for afternoon bridge.” 

The girl eyed him scornfully and turned 
her head. “ I shall never marry,” she said. 
“ I dislike the idea of helongmg to any man. 
I don’t dislike men as men, but I have 
learned in time to distrust them.” 

“ In that case,” Harklaw said, “ you may 
want the house, after all, and I suppose I 
ought to give way to you. Wait a moment, 


tliough. I’m uinc years oldtT than you, 
my (Icclining days Avill start first. Alsf), 
women live longer than men on llu; average. 
In the ordinary course of Nature I am due 
to peg out about sixteen years in advance 
of you. You’d better let me have the house 
first. Then you can move in immediately 
after the funeral. I don’t know that 1 
won’t do the handsome thing and leave it 
to you.” 

She looked at him with a new expression 
in her eyes. For some reason, almost 
unfathomable, she was hurt. The idea of 
Geoffrey dying sixteen years before herself 
was novel and painful- Not that she cared 
two pins about him, of course. . . . 

“ Do you really think, Geoffrey, ’’ she 
asked, “ that I shall outlive you by sixteen 
years ? ” 

Mind,” he returned, I guarantee 
nothing. But if you look after yourself in 
middle life, and avoid dietetic mistakes, 
there is no reason ” 

She made a little sound cJkpressive of 
contemptuous annoyance. “ Oh,” she 
exclaimed, “ please stop ! I know when 
you’re joking. What’s this room here ? ” 

“ This,” he said, holding open the door 
for her, “is going to be my study. There 
I shall be seen sitting at my deak, poring 
over my little store of relics — old dance 
programmes, a handkerchief I managed to 
steal, a wonderful letter I once had from 
a girl named Molly Rydal, who was very 
nearly fond of me for a time, and once sent 
her love to me. VTxeii your turn comes, 
Molly, you won’t mind living here with the 
ghost of an old admirer ? ” 

She started with a half -affected shiver. 
“ Oh,” she exclaimed, “ I can’t bear 
ghosts ! 

“ But I’d be such a kind ghost, Molly. 
You’d only feel my presence when you 
were lonely. (A little slow music here, 
please. Thank you.) And I’d never show 
myself, or clanlc chains, or groan in the 
chimney. I’d be just a protective influence, 
keeping the pipes from freezing in the 
winter, and scaring away burglars. You 
wouldn’t mind the ghost of a man who onc*^ 
loved you, Molly ? ” 

“ Once loved me ! ” she exclaimed. “ I 
know your sort of love. You’ve boen eare- 
fully showing me, all the time y<-ii’ve been 
at Fortmouth, that I never real by mattered 
anything to you ! 

“ My dear girl, what am I t<* do ? I have 
already made you an honon. djle offer of 
marriage ” 

Q. 
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Five,” she corrected, with supirressed 

trill nipli. 

Very well, then. Five lionourable offers 
of marriage, all of which you tleclined with 
a firmness which would have deterred a 
canvasser for encyclopaedias. This after you 
had half confessed a preference for me. lii 
the circumstanccs-^ 


wouldiVt come. You preferred dancing, and 
you told me yourself that any performing 
bear could give me points at that. Wasn’t 
it natural tliat I should seek some amuse- 
ment on my own account, while you were 
being bunny-hugged by some beastly little 
anthroj>Oxd ? V hat s sauce for tlie goose is 
sauce for the gander, you know.*’ 



“ ‘ All <»lil niau’s blessitif; follow von all vuiir davs 

CD ^ 


And don’t forget — »o (nlcloth!’” 


Yes, and in the circumstances vou were 
running about with other girls, taking tlieni 
to theatres and dinmus— girls whom 1 
shouldn't like to call (juife ladies. And at 
the same time you were declaring undying 
love for me ! 

Ilarklaw shrugged his shoulders. Mv 
dear old tiling,” li(‘ expostulated, I'd much 
sooner have taken vou out. But vou 


^ 1 ’ 

ic rii 


I’lie girl turned lior slioulder U])on him. 
I’hat strain of vulgaritv in vou has alwavs 
been an embarravssment to mi‘,” she said. 
“ pt's f;o and look at tlio garden.” 

Straiglit on and tlirough the kitelum, ’ 
he directed. 

She took elaborate pains to change the 
subject. “ So curious. " slu* said to him 
over her shoulder, in a bright eonversational 
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tone, ‘‘ that we should both have found our 
way here on the same afternoon. Mother 
was too tired to come out for a walk, so I 
came out by myself. It's so unusual to sec 
a house to let tli,at I’ couldn’t resist coming 
in to have a peep. And I found you 
instead of the caretaker. Poor old house ! 
Isn’t the garden in a state 1 ” 


light-brown trousers were tight and un- 
creasod, his coat long and cut with a tail, 
and he wore a Gladstone collar, a cravat, 
and the sort of bowler hat which was the 
last word in fashion at tlic time of the 
Diamond Jubilee. A luxuriant growth of 
whiskers dated him vStill further back. 

While Molly and Harklaw stared at this 


fr • 


1 

♦ 


■' * 
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“ Neither Molly nor TTnrklaw had the heart to tell him 
that they were neither engaged nor likely to be.” 

Preceding her around the angle of the 
wall at the back of the house, he came 
suddenly to a halt. It seemed that some- 
body else had been attracted by the board, 
for an elderly gentleman, with bent head 
and hands clasped behind him, \vas slowly 
pacing the back lawn. 

III. 

The stranger cut an eccentric figure. There 
was a Victorian look about his clothes. His 


apparition, the apparition suddenly became 
aware of their presence. The eccentric- 
looking stranger removed his hat with a 
sweep and made an obeisance deep enough 
to satisfy an Eastern potentate. 

“ I give you good afternoon." he said. 
“ You will have come to see the house ? ’’ 
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“We were — er — just looking over it” 
Ilarklaw said. * ’ 

“Just looking over it,” remarked the 
stranger aloud to himself. “ Good-looking 
young couple. Very good-looking young 
couple. Edwin and Angelina. Angelina 
and— ah !— Edward. Oh, dear me ! Ah 
Youth, Youth ! 

He advanced towards them. 

‘‘A charming house, is it ? I regret 
that there is no caretaker. Foir certain 
)rivate reasons I do uot care to employ one. 
doweyer, I shall be delighted to act in that 
capacity. Husband su9^ wife, you will 
permit me to ask ? ” 

‘‘ No,” muttered Harklaw, taken aback. 

But going to be. Ob, most certainly 
going to be. Ah, Youth, Youth ! Nesting- 
time ! The spring of the year! Youth, 
Youth ! ” 

May I ask if you are the owner of the 
house ? ” Harklaw asked. '‘In that case 
I should wish to apologise for being here 
without a permit.” 

“ No apologies are needed, sir. I am more 
than delighted to see you. Mr. Edwin — 
Mss Angelina — permit me to introduce 
myself, Mr. Mortimer Bigstraw.” 

My name is Harklaw, sir.” 

That makes no difference at all to me,” 
retorted the stranger almost severely. ‘‘ I 
shall not remember it. You are Mr. Edwin. 
She is Miss Angelina, and about to be Mrs. 
Edwin. A outh, Youth ! Nesting-time ! 
Sjjring of the year ! Ah, yes ! ” 

Neither of the young people could think 
of a word to say to him, but Mr. Bigstraw 
allowed no uncomfortable pauses. 

“ So you want my little house ? ” he said. 

“ Well, well, consider it settled. Must have 

a house. Nesting-time. Spring of the 

My good sir and Jady, we are very well met. 

I have been waiting for years for such as 
you. Y'outh, Y^outh ! Tell the agents a 
purely nominal rent — a purely nominal rent 
for Edwin and Angelina, tell them,” 

I'm uncommonly grateful to you, sir,” 
said Harklaw, “ but really we haven’t 
decided^ ” 

“ No, Edwin — you will forgive the 
familiarity of the dropped prefix — no, 
Edwin, you may not have decided, but I 
have. Have you not wondered why so 
charming a house is on the market ? I will 
tell you. There is no lack of woiild-be 
tenants or purchasers, but the landlord has 
his little say. And I have said ‘ No ’ to all 
of (hem. Why ? Because Y^outh and Love 
must dwell once more in this sad old house.” 


He broke off and fell to muttering about 

Youth and nesting-time and the spring of 
the year. . ir & 

Many have wanted to buy or rent my 
old home,” he resumed, “ but I have said 
No — men and women without souls, who 
do not know the meaning of love^ and 
laughter. But you, so young, so handsome, 
so deeply in love — ^3^ou will forgive an old 
man s freedom of speech — you are the 
couple to grace the little house where I 

brought home my own little wife close upon 
forty years ago.” 

Both Edwin and Angelina— to give them 
their new names— had been struggling with 
embarrassment coupled with an inclination 
to laugh. But the old man had changed 
suddenly from a figure of ridicule to one of 

pathos. He brushed his eyes with his hand 
and repeated — 

“ Forty years ago ! ” 

He coughed, blew his nose violently, and 
proceeded. Youth, A^outh ! The spring 
of the year ! I have never had the heart 
to live here since I have been alone. But on 
fine afternoons I love to wander here, and 
often I fancy I see my little wife tripping 
towards me down the garden paths as she 
did in the good times past. As the poet 
Swinburne says : ‘ I send my love back to 
the lovely time.’ Tell me, did you see a 
swing among the trees in front of the house ? ’ ’ 
Yes,” said Molly in a choked whisper. 

“ It is all rotting away now. I set it up 
for my poor little wife. I used to swing her 
there on summer evenings when the rooks 
were going home. I can see her now, in 
fink and white muslin, with her great broad- 
brimmed garden hat. Like a portrait by 
Gainsborough she looked, swinging there 
against that background of garden and trees. 
Such a happy little house it was then. 
Happy little house, and happy little garden [ 
Youth, Youth ! Somehow you two remind 
me of her and me as we were then. So it 
is no wonder — is it ? — that I should wish yon 
to live here in our stead. We go in our time, 
but Youth and Spring are eternal. Youth, 
A'outh ! ” 

He wiped away another tear. Molly was 
conscious that her own eyes w^ere moist, 
and Harklaw felt far from comfortable. 

Let me show you the house,” said 
Mr. Bigstraw in a subdued voice. “ Every 
room is fraught with memories of my dear 
little wife, except, of course,” he added 
unexpectedly, the new bathroom ! ” 

They followed him mutely inside, and in 
the kitchen ho seemed to see liis late wife. 
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among the maids, superintending the house- 
hold duties. He saw her in the hall, help- 
ing ^^ith Christmas decorations. He pointed 
out in the dining-room the spot where she 
used to sit at the end of the table. Still in 
his eyes she was in her chair on her favourite 
side of the drawing-room fireplace. The 
little morning-room had been her own 
sanctum ; he described the flash of her 
needles as she plied them in the light from 
the window. Suddenly he turned and bowed 
and offered them each a hand. 

” I wall take my leave of you now/’ he 
said. “ An old man knows that he is some- 
times in the way. You will want to make 
your plans for furnishing my beaiitifid 
little home. I make no stipulations, but 
don’t have any oilcloth. Oilcloth is so 
unromantic.” 

Neither Molly nor Harklaw had the 
heart to tell him that they were neither 
engaged nor likely to be. While each was 
thinking of some appropriate form of leave- 
taking, Mr. Mortimer Bigstraw continued : 

Go to the agents to-morrow and tell 
them that Mr. Mortimer Bigstraw says you 
are to have the house. Rent is no object. 
Youth, Youth ! No, not a word from you, 
Ed^vin, nor you, Angelina. An old man’s 
blessing follow you all your days. The spring 
of the year ! Youth, Youth ! Nesting-time ! 
And don’t forget — ??o oilcloth ! ” 

He was gone. They heard him shuffling 
through the kitchen, muttering to himself. 
Harklaw looked after him, half smiling, but 
not a little touched. He turned to Molly. 

“ Angelina ” he began. 

But there was a dull pain in Molly’s 
heart, and the fear of some day growing 
old and being lonely. There were tears in her 
eyes, and, because she was hurt, she wanted 
to be kissed. 

This Harklaw knew, through a telepathy 
known only among lovers, and as there 
was nobody present to kiss Molly but him- 
self, he laid an arm around her slim shoulders 
and drew her to him. 

“ But you must promise not to d-die 
s-s-sixteen years before I do ! ” she sobbed 
a moment later, held tight in his arms. 

I know the story ought to end here. Upon 
my word I wish it did. But I have set my- 
self to write a true tale, and if the end be 
unpalatable it is no fault of mine. Nor am 
I to blame if the last scene be a common- 
place one, to wit, the office of Messrs. Hardy, 
Turk and Toozer, auctioneers and estate 
agents, of High Street, Fortmouth, 


Harklaw called there at eleven o’clock 
on the following morning. Mr. Toozer was 
a tall, slim young man in very light grey 
tweeds, with a most conspicuous collar. 

“ I see you have a house to let on the 
common,” said Harklaw. “ I should be 
prepared to take it from Michaelmas if we 
can come to terms. I was expecting my 
fiancee here to discuss the matter with 
you, but I expect she will be along in a 
minute.” 

“ It s Moss Side that you mean, I think, 
sir. You’ve come along just at the right 
time. I don’t mind admitting that we’ve 
had a great deal of trouble in letting that 
house on account of the water-supply. The 
well was always going dry. But by the 
time you’re ready to move in, the new 
pumping station will be finished, and we 
can lay water on at the main.” 

But I thought it was because Mr. 
Bigstraw •” 

“ Mr. Bigstraw ! So you’ve seen him, 
have you ? He’s been a nuisance about that 
house. I believe he’s driven several people 
away. But he’s quite harmless in most 
things, mind you ! ” 

“ I suppose grief has unsettled his 
mind ? ” 

“ Grief ? No ! It was through being a great 
mathematician and taking to chess ou top 
of it late in life. He was either a Senior 
Wrangler or a Junior Wrangler, I don’t 
know which, and don’t know the difference, 
not being an Oxford College man myself. 
Excuse me, sir, but did he tell you it was 
his house ? ” 

He — er — certainly did.” 

‘‘Well, it belongs to Mr. Chudd, the 
butcher. That’s one of the poor old chap’s 
queer fancies. He thinks it’s his house, and 
that he once lived there, and that he had 
a beautiful wife who died. He’s always 
wandering about there, for he lives on the 
common quite handy and I make no doubt 
he believes his own stories. But he never did 
live there, and he never had a wife. It vrasn’t 
through getting married that he’s like this. 
It all came about through mathematics and 
chess.” 

“ 0-oh ! ” Harklajr eyed the estate agent 
thoughtfully. 

The estate agent chuckled. 

“ My fiancee will, be along in a minute,” 
Harklaw said. ‘‘ If you don’t mind, I’d 
rather you didn’t tell her wLat yo\L've 
just told me — at least, not just yet, >Siie’d 
be — disappoi nted . ’ ’ 


THE 
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I T was kind, warm, mid-May, barefoot 
Aveather, two - garment weather. 
Richard had been across the Common 
on some errand, and, returning, it seemed a 
waste of opportunity to pass the bathing 
pool without a dip. You needed no towel 
in two-o clock sunshine. He had swum 
along the Little Water as far as there was 
water to float him, and then lav on his 
back in Avarm, Avet Aveed, and Avatched a 
jolly Avater-rat Avho had bitten off a small 
lily-bud, and Avas under urgent need of 
getting it to a certain mud-hole across the 
current. Richard felt he must helji the rat, 
and crossed OA^er to g\yo him a leg-up with 
it, but the rat sli])ped away in haste, and 
the lily floated away downstream and Avas 
lost. Then Richard lay on the close-bitten 
turf till he Avas nicelA' drA^ but not too drA' ; 
and, lying so, Avith a Avorld of summer 
happiness seething inside his sleek wet head, 
he saAV something that made him jump for 
shirt and knickers, and start otY into the 
bushes Avitli liis eyes as sharp and bright as 
the rat's OAvn. 

It Avas a bird tliat Richard had seen, a 
brown bird, bright-eyed, too, sturdy of build, 
sharj) of bill, dealing dexterously witli the 
dragon-fly that had mocked Richard, darting 
dexteroush' overliead, more free than even 
a boA' in the water. He Avas so interesteil, 
he forgot to be sorry for tlie dragon-ily, 
thougli ordinarily it Avould have grieA'ed 
liim to sec a gay felloAv fall. Tlie bird 
might liaAN' been a robin, but he Avas rather 
larger, and his breast Avas creamy bufl where 
the crimson would luiA'e been, sometliing 
like tlie inside of a throstle's Aving. He 
cocked his head, shnrjieiied liis bill on a 
handy flint, and neatly jointed the dragon- 
fly above the thorax. Then he hopped 
briskly a feAV feet, jiaused, and darted into 
the thicket. After Jiim, through blackthorn 
and brambh' and briar, Avent Richard, all 
the saAUige that Avas in him rejoicing, 
b(‘cause he kncAV that not far from here lie 
should And ready to his hand tliat long- 
siglnnl-for egg of olive-green for Avhich the 



space of his well -filled egg-cabinet had 
AA'aited, as he tliouglit, hopelessly. 

Avere scA'eral such empty spaces. A 
grine falcon seemed beyond the dreams of 
boyhood, so did the bee-eater and the honey- 
buzzard. So had, till this instant, the 
nightingale. 

Richard did not notice that the nettles 
Avere stinging his sun-dried legs, or that the 
blacktiioru was taking toll of liis shirt. He 
crept on all fours through the thicket, and 
came out in a little pocket of short thy my 
turf, around Avhich dog-roses Averc just 
opening their frail beauty unseen. 

This Avas just the sort of thing Richard s 
little brotlier Ted used to sing about, before, 
at tlic age of six, he renounced the games of 
girls and “ kids." “ Ring a ring o' roses, 
a pocket full of posies." 

Tlie sill A’ Avords are not meaningless to 
Hampshire children, avIio knoAv A’crA’ Avell 
that a pocket is a fertile little spot ol rich 
river-silt in the surrounding chalk, and 
literally full of posies groAving round in a 
fairv ring, to gain a wua' into Avhich briars 
must be braved ami clothes torn. 

Richard crawled through on his bellv 
and lay still, his chin cu]>ped in liis brown 
hands, Avatching. His patience was soon 
rewarded. The brown bird hopped boldly 
across the 0])en and popjani into a green 
bramble tangle not two feet from the ground. 
A few seconds later he was out again, paused 
alert, shay the intruder, and, flAung to a tall. 
oA'or-groAving spray, poured forth a dial long- 
ing of full-throated song. Richard's eyes 
borcil into the thicket. It was not hard to 
sec, once a’ou kuoAv Avhere to look, that 
thickly-plaited tangle of dried bents, roughly 
j>added with broAvu dry oak-leaves, and lined 
with the soft white hair from the o\i\ donkov 

-m 

on the Common, who furnished half the nests 
Richard was familiar with. He had to jnirt 
tlie bush a little to see to the bottom of the 
nest. And there tliey Averi'^ — throe olive- 
green beauties, lying snug under the side, 
flis fingers tremhleil with excitement as 
he cautions! A’ thrust in his bn>wn, scratched 
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hand. One was warm. Ho took the fnrtliost 
trom the warm one, deliciously cool in 
contrast, hid hand and all in his pocket, and 
stole guiltily away. Somehow he didn’t want 
the bird to see him. He didn’t want to stay 

about. 

I ought to take two. He paused, 
crawling through the prickly archway that 
led out of the thicket. ^ She can count 
even numbers. I ought to have taken two 
— or none. Suppose she forsakes ! 

Too late to think about that now. He 
crawled out into the open. He sat down 
on the edge of the stream. He felt suddenly 
all hot and sticky with sweat. The cool 
comfort of his bathe had gone. He had 
scratched the calf of his leg, and his hair 

was full of brittle stalks. 

He took out the egg. It lay on the palm 
of his hand, gently warming to the touch, 
green and strange. He had never glimpsed 

one before. 

None of the boys at the Grammar School 
had one. It was just like the picture in his 
cabinet, but not quite as large, because a 
flat diagram of an egg always looks larger 
than the actual thing. His spirits rose. 
He had achieved the impossible. The honey 
buzzard, the bee-eater, even the majestic 
peregrine falcon, were now less dimly 
possible. He saw himself pulling out 
drawer after drawer of his cabinet, displaying 
their svmmetrical completeness, the right 
egg in every compartment. He wondered 
why he w^as not more pleased about it. 
Why did he feel as if he was being watched ? 
Why did he cover up the egg when a willow^- 
w^arbler chattered close behind him ? 

He had nothing to be ashamed of. He 
had only taken one. He might have had 
twm and still no harm done. He w^asn t an 
ordinary nest-robbing little beast. He w’^as 
a serious collector. He wouldn’t spoil a 
nest, make the birds desert, for wmrlds. 

Gracious ! There w^ent the cows to milk- 
ing. It was Kichard’s job to get up the 
cows for his father on holiday afternoons. 
Young Ted w^as doing it to-day in his default. 
He follow^ed old Clover up wdth a long peeled 
switch, shouting in a deep assumption of 
a manly voice that deceived none of those 
leisurely matrons into hurrying. 

“ Hello, young Ted! ” 

Come on. Dad’s ever so cross,” quoth 
that seven-year-old. ‘‘ Cow^s w^as right over 
the bridges. I had a job to get them up, 
I can tell you.” Teddy raised an adoring 
face to his elder brother. His greatest pride 
and joy it w^as to render service to this 


godlike and majestic (dder, and Richard 
kiiew it. The chubby face glowed with 
pride as the story of liis long struggle with 
the refractory herd continued- He was 
making the most of it. Richard listened 
with unusual attention. He w^as feeling, for 
some reason, a singularly lonely man. The 
company of Ted was a priceless thing in. his 
mood. He tied up the cow^s and got ready 
for milking. Nothing was said about his 
being late, thanks to young Ted, but he still 
had that guilty feeling. His pocket w*ith 
the egg in it seemed red-hot. He could 
easily have slipped into the house and put 
it aw^ay in his bedroom, but dreaded the 
quite unlikely question : ''What did you go 
upstairs for ? ” He imagined everybody 
was noticing him. He might safely have 
laid it on the kitchen dresser, and said 
casually : " That’s an egg I found. His 
mother did not know the difference betw^een 
one egg and another. But he kept it in his 
pocket, and thought gloomily w’hat risks 
of breaking it ran. 

" See here, young Ted.” Behind the 
barn, he called his young brother to him. 

" I’ll show you something.” He fished his 
precious secret forth, unfolded the grimy 
knotted handkerchief. Ever see a night- 
ingale’s egg, young Ted 1 ” 

Ted’s big, browm eyes opened wide. He 
was enormously flattered. It w^as very 
seldom Richard honoured him wdth con- 
fidences. 

" Did you climb for it ? ” 

The tallest t^’ce, the deepest pool, in Ted s 
eyes, w^erc put there for Richard to climb 
and swnm. 

" Climb ? No, it’s dowm on the ground, 
stupid. I’ll show' you, p’r'aps. Neur the 
bathing-place. It’s a secret, mind. Nobody 
in the w’orld know's that y ./ .. 

and me.” 

Ted straddled his short dimpled legs, 
thrusting chubby fists deep in his pockets, 
manly pockets that almost atoned for the 
humiliating truth that his tunic fastened 
with “ poppers.” 

" No fear. I won’t tell. Are you going 
to blow" it ? Can I help 1 

" Shut up ! ” 

With a warning nudge and a crimson face, 
he pocketed the egg. His sister was 
crossing the yard. She murmured some- 
thing about eggs,”* making his heart leap 
w"ildly, but she w'as only after the old black 
hen w"ith yellow legs, who had stolon a nest 
behind the cart-shed. She also said tea 
was ready. There w'as no chance now' to 
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blow the egg before bed-time. Even then 
there would be no chanc.e till George was 
asleep, and then it wmuld be dark, and it was 
an operation that required a good light. -He 
slipped into the parlour, when no one was 
looking but young Ted, and popped it as it 
was in its destined place in his cabinet. What 
a difference it made ! 

Nightingale. May 29th. Not common 
in B.I.’’ 

It was something like a collection now. 
He must be u]) early, very early, and blow 
it before anybody else w*as about. Sure to 
make a mess of it, w'ith George in bed there, 
likely to wake up any moment. You got 

flustered, and it w*as all up. And it alw*avs 
made a little gurgle. 

oung Ted read Ids thoughts, 

‘‘ If I get up awful early, can I be there 
wdien you blow* it ? * 

“ All right. Only keep vuur mouth shut, 
you little idiot. “ 

led sliiit it, and n(*dded imjiortaiitlv. 

♦ ♦ m ^ 

It w^as not Vi'itduwm w'hcn Ktchard invoke, 
lie had bee*u over-anxious to be up betimes. 
He sat u|» and rulibed his eves in the iiudlow* 
moonlight. Ilis brother (George slej)t 
lieavily, his yellow' liair shining. Kicliard 
had not known you eotihl see C(’)li)urs b\* 
th(‘ moon. Kverything in the liouse was 
very still. Hut tlie air w'as not still. It 
throbbed and thrilled and pulsated witli 
music. riie soutid poured in with the moon- 
beams I it bathed Kiehuril s very soul, 
wdthout lus conscious know'h'ilge tliat it w'as 
going in at Ins ears. ll»* gulj^ed. Ilis eyes 
w'orc iilhnl witli tears, l\!chard s eves. 

. ^ 1 ‘ iimuum* from tears, 

lie sat n]> in bed, and rublu'd Ids eves hard 
with the slcf'ves of his night -shirt. 

1 tnn an idiett. It's instiling but an oid 
bird singing,’ he muttered angrilv. “ It 
isn t unhajqiy really. Jt‘s just (lie w'av the 
tldng.s sing, ’rin*y don't mean anything." 

It was al)siird io assunu* that the bird 
had anything special to say to him, Kichard. 
a good, hard, common-sense (Idnl-fonn 
grainmar-sehoollxjy. He had been made, 
wdth some thirty similar schoolbovs. to get 
by lieart an “Ode to the Nightingale" by 
a i\lr. Keats. rrivntelv, IKehard t hoii‘dit 
tin* ode Inid a lot more about Mr. Keats 
than about the bird, and there was no 
information in it about eggs, or where to 
look for them. Verv likelv 31 r. Keats 
didn t know'. 

All the same all I he same - C>h, bother 






it ! How did it 20 ? 

• 

IC casements opening on theloaca of 
IS seas in faerie lands forlorn." 

And that was nothing to do with night- 
ingales. and nothing in the world to blub 
aliout. He wriggled into liis clothes, and 
crept down barefoot into the narlour Ti 

moon didn't come 
in, and tlie window was shut. He couldn't 

hear the silly bird. He opened liis cabinet. 

His practised fingers counted the treasures 

gently over. The nightingales egg 

gone, t or a secoml he stood in doubt. 

Then he shinned upstairs to the cupboard- 
like rcces."^ w'hich was dignified by the title 
of “ young Ted's room." He saw bedclothes 
throw n l*ack, and as he stood in silent wrath, 
through the litfh^ dormer window’ streamed 
the song of the bird. Young Ted w’as gone. 
It did not surprise Richard then to find 
the back-door unbolted, and across the yard 
tn the ( omnmn gate he streaked, setting the 
ilucks quacking as he went. 

Bathed in faerie light the Common lay. 
the river all silver and gold, and a haze on 
the willows that shimnuTed softiv. the cows 
lying across the |>ath. breathing ileep in their 
fpiiet dreams, as if no voice of uueartlilv 
boautv was thrilling and vibrating with 
something more than anv words could tell. 
Gn It went, on and on ami on, as if it had a 
w’hole world of loving and woe ami wonder 
to relate, “ And all the bits are different,*’ 
thought Richard. “ Now, where's 



kit! t 

He knew* pretty w’ell whore to look, though. 
By the edge of the bathing pool he found 
young Ted, sitting there, his mouth open 
square, tears of w'oe streaming down his 
cheeks, w’rctched and unashamed. 

Hi, young Ted ! You pinched my egg. 
vou did I " 

Hut voting Ted was bevond the voice of 
ri'proaeli, even of threats. He got to his 
feet and poiiued a stuinpv tinger. shaking 
with emotion, tow'ards the elin-cliimp that 
overhung the bramble thicket. 

“ 1 eouldn't fiiul it. I got the egg, 
ami I c-oan*t ilnd the nest ! " he wailed. 
“ l^ive it back ! IKohard. listen at it. 0-oh ! 
Take it back ! \\ here's the nest ? Come an 
juit it back. Listen — just /iVtfu at it ! *’ 

'fed's lustv woe had inomentarilv made 
the niglitingale inaiulibto, bn: lu' gulpcvi it 
down, ami clutcluHl his oKler brother bv the 
sleeve with moist hands. 

\o\i(irC i\ kid, ' said Richard. ** I bet 
you ve squashed it bv now. ” 

1 haven't." 


THE EGG. 
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The egg was produced safe and sound 

from Ted’s night-shirt pocket. 

’S matter of fact,”. Richard admitted 


his brother’s. Richard was not mad with 
him, then. They were kneeling together 
on the brink of the river, and the placid 


^ 



* 

‘ Witli bated brcatli he followed to the nest, craned his neck to see i-ue egg laid beside its hrellircii. 


1 ) 


thinking of taking it back 
I found youkl been and 


cabuallv, “ 1 was 
myself, and then 
l>ineh(*d it.” 

Starry with relief, young Ted’s eyes met 


stream reflected two little l^rothei:-'. not so 
very much apart iit point of siz(‘, a)td two 
chubby faces bliired will' tears, 

In here in this egg, fl'.d, in here now, 
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just got to grow out of it, feathers and all. 
But it s here. It must be here. Fancy 
blowing all that out in a squidgy yellow 
mess ! Come on. We’ll shove it back.” 

Joyfully young Ted Avriggled through the 
thicket on his belly, in the wake of, and more 
easily than, his thicker-set elder. With 
bated breath he followed to the nest, 

craned his neck to see the egg laid beside its 
brethren. 

“ Three. They’ve laid another since I 
pinched it,” whispered Richard. “ Wouldn’t 
have mattered a bit, you see. But I don’t 
care, young Ted. I don’t want a night- 
ingale’s egg. Come on.” 


They were^ half across the Common before 

Richurd spoke again to the small comrade 
pmddiug at his side. 

S quite a jolly sort of row it’s singing 
now, yoiing Ted Can’t you hear ? Cheerful 

and all that. Nothing about perilous seas 
and fairy lands in it now.” 

Not a bit, agreed loyal Ted, not in the 
least comprehending, but feeling gloriously 

Tell you what, young Ted, that Keats 
chap had been getting an egg. That was 
leidca. Naerie lands forlorn. I do wonder 

why though. Hist ! There’s the cuckoo. 
Dav s breaking.” 



A MOTTO. 


1 F life be but a little day 
* That hastes away 
And ends at eve, 

Oh, be ye kind ere curfew-bell 
And say farewell 
To friends at eve. 

Now unto man let tongue forth tell 
No word not well 
Inclined to him. 

For in the mute, long days to come 
Ye shall be dumb 
And blind to him. 

But be ye kind of act and speech 
That when ye reach 
The end of all, 

Some brother sayeth as ye pass: 

“He’s dead that was 
The friend of all. 

WILFRID THORLEY. 


THE 


GOLF 


SWING 


DISSECTED 


AN ACTION IN FOUR MOVEMENTS 

By HARRY VARDON, 

Six Times Opeti Champion 

Ulustrated from the Slow-Motion Film Stmly of Harry Vardon'i^ Su-iny, by kind yermimoa^ 
f Messrs. Paths Preres Cin-ema Limited, and of the Pro/ rnto/s oj Fhe Eieniny Leu s, 

far which this series oJ film photoyraph-s were made 


T he principles of the golf swn ng, shorn of 
many small matters which need not 
here be emphasised, are very simple. 
They can be learnt 
to some degree of 
advantage by any- 
body who cares to 
apply himself to the 
task. Certain it is 
that the golfer who 
does not learn them 
will find a great deal 
of exasperation in the 
game and very few 
streaks of enjoyment. 

To all intents and 
purposes, the golf 
swing is an action in 
four movements. And 
here let it be said 
that although at the 
moment I am think- 
ing particularly of the 
drive, the swing is in 
its many principles 
the same for any shot 
in the game. The 
only variations that 
occur come involun- 
tarily from the dis- 
tance that the ball 
has to be made to 
travel, and, conse- 
quently, the par- 
ticular kind of club 

that the player selects and the length of 
back-s^^dng that he makes preparatory to 
striking the ball. 



THE STAirr OF THE SWING. 

# 

“ The photograph ^hows that my hand^ move before the club 

moves a^calJ from the balL*' 


But it is a fact that the little chip shot 
introduces, in effect, the swing for the full 
drive on a very much reduced scale. It is 

merely the bigger shot 
which might send 
the ball 220 yards 
so minimised as to 
produce a shot of, 
perhaps, 30 yards. 
The strength of 
hitting is different, 
but the action is the 
same. 

So let us now 
consider the four 
movements seriatim. 
The first thing that 
the golfer has to do 
is to move the club- 
head away from the 
ball, and for that 
reason I have alwavs 
made it a point of 
instruction to pupils 
that the club - head 
must lead — ^that is to 
say, it must start to 
move back before the 
hands do so. 

Examiners of the 
slow -motion film 
pictures of my swing 
lave been declaring 
for some months that 
the cinematograph 
has found me out. They proclaim that 
these slow-motion photographs shov." that, 
at the very start of the swing, my hands 
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the club moves away from 

TJiis is true, and I have known for a good 
many years of the existence of some Inch 
pre iminary action, although ouly the slow- 
motion film has disclosed it in precise details. 

la lappens is that, at the vcrv beginning' 
of the swing, my left wrist moves back” 
arching inwards, and naturally causing the 
right hand to recode with it. "But so small 
an operation does not actually move the 
club-head away from the ball." It is onlv 
when this preliininary detail is complete 
that the left wrist begins to turn inward 
towards the body and thus to take the club- 
head away from the ball. 

It may be true, as an observant critic has 
said, that the golf swing really begins at 
tile left slioulder, which causes the recediiio' 
movement of the left wrist. But althom^h 
this interesting first movement is undisputed 
after the evidence of the screen, 1 am as 
certain as in the iiast that it is useless — ■ 



NKAUEV AT J t>I‘ OF S\V 1 N< ,. 

** As to where the np^rn'inf} in to etn) h mostly a matter 
of the 2)layer'it build. . . . ir/mdt’ypr (he positiiot of the 
club at the to;>, it marks (he end of the second mtaYuteut 
in the (jolf stehoj, and now we have to prepare for the third." 



THE DOWN NWINO, 

‘‘ *-1/ .^itayc the main fhini to remember is not to twain 
the down ^su'iiiff m a rush. I'eru tnanif shots are ruined 
because oj the tendency to snatch the club from the tov of 
the swing and throw it foirard in iti first downward 

movement.*' 


-)t to 

lO 


and worse than useless — to attein^ 
teacli such a beirinninij. The "olfer w' 
out deliberately to cultivate it would 
almost assuredly end in getting his wrist 
into a hopelessly locked position. 

If he remembers that liis business at the 
outset is to move the head of the club away 
from tlie ball, and that the wav to secure 
this effect is to concentrate on turning the 

% A 

left wrist gently towards the body at the 
start of the swing, f believe that the lilm- 
picture discovery will assert itself in the 
living model withoiif his sfriving for it. As 
to whether it is wholly essential is a iiice 
point. .Vt any rate, to teach pt‘ople to 
jrractise it would be fatal. The A B C of 
golf learning consists of turning the left 
wrist towards the body so as to beiiin the 
backward movement of the club. 

Tliat accomplished, the tiling to do is to 

take the club u}) at a moderate pace, ’* iSlow 

back " is a]i ancient aphorism, but it is a 

valuable one, 'Phe tliiiiij to remember is 

< ^ 



GuLK 


S VV I N(t 





is lint to \H%\n llin down swing in 
a ruHlr. Vr^ry many bhotn ar(; 
ruinnd almost miglit one say one 
f>ut of f*very tlirnc or four sliots iii 
golf iM'Cttusc of 111** t<*iKM*iic'y to 
snatch the club from the top of tin* 
swing and throw it forward in its 
first downward niov'cment. 

It is essential to recover the club 
quietly from its position at tin- 
top of the swing^ — to recover it as 
laodestly as one started its upward 
ruoveuieTit, Nobody who had 
studied the art of golf would take 
the club away from the ball witli a 
violent action of tlic arms. In just 
the same way it is desirable not to 
begin tlic d<iwn swing with a rush 

of the club-head. 

The golfer should simply release 
the club-head from its position at 
the top of the swing by letting his 
right wrist guide it gently towards 
the right in the first fraction of a 
second — and guide it in a way that 
might almost suggest his desire to 
hit somebody standing a few inches 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER UtTACT. 

Observe the tavt position of both arms^ with the right hand 

cliynbing ovei' the lejt. 

not to overdo it. The operation should not 
be depressingly slow, as one sees it in ma.ny 
golfers who are unduly impressed by the 
importance of the principle. The pace at 
which Edward Ray, who is a very long 
driver, takes the club back is just about 
the ideal. Unfortunately, however, “slow 
back ” does not indicate any definite time 
for the movement. I once heard a thinking 
golfer propound the idea that the club should 
go back to just such time and rhythm as 
will permit of the singing of “ God Save Our 
Gracious King,” and that is, perhaps, as 
near an indication as can be conveyed in 
words — and music . 

As to where the up-s^ving is to end is 
mostly a matter of the player’s build. 
Some people can raise the club wdth such 
facility that at the top of the swing it 
passes the horizontal and produces almost 
a swing and a half. Others of different 
physique are content vnth a three-quarter 
swing, which does not attain the horizontal. 

Whatever the position of the club at the 
top, it marks the end of the second move- 
ment in the golf swing, and now we have to 
prepare for the third. 

At this stage the main thing to remember 



•irAiiin oi' .'-.viN'* . 

lYof^ body and ‘d Jciiett. 
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behind him on his immediate right. That 
business of recovering the club-head having 

begfns^''^'''’^'''^’ the real action of hitting 

It is the fourth movement in the eolf 
swing, and it marks the supreme letting 

e^emv”^ hitherto has been controlled 
energy. From this stage the player must 
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hit for all he IS worth. He must let himself 
go in an endeavour to accelerate the club- 

Ih is the speed of 
riT gathered in this last second that 

throuvr follow 

through. The player who can drive well 

nd check the club immediately after the 
impact is a law unto himself. 



9 



MEMORY. 

IM Y mind groped after a thought 
That fled from its fingers; 

But 1 know it was there when I closed my eyes, 
And the memory lingers. 

It came when music was playing, 

Like a lovely dancer 

It moved like a shadow before my mind, 

And my lips gave answer ; 

They cried: “You are Beauty’s self I 
Stay, why do you fear us ? 

We worship naught in the world beside 
While beauty is near us*” 

But the dancing figure went by 
That my lips had bidden, 

Like a shadow passing across a field 
When the sun is hidden. 

mOPOLD SPERO, 







GRINGO 

By ARTHUR MILLS 

ILLUSTRATED BY 
GILBERT HOLIDAY 



F our weeks after leaving England 
Victor Mendip found himself sitting 
on a grip-bag six thousand miles 
from home. An owl perched beside him on 
a post— one of the little brown day owls 
that are everywhere in Argentina. 

'The owl had its back to Victor, but its 
head was twisted completely round, and its 
little bright eyes never left his face. 
“ Whee-oo ! Whee-oo 1 ” it piped. 

“ Wonder you don’t twist your blinkin’ 
neck off, getting in an attitude like that ! ’ 

Victor addressed the bird. 

Whee-oo ! Whee-oo ! ” replied the owl. 
Victor felt vaguely that the bird was 
mocking him. Hc'^ had had the suspicion he 
was being laughed at more than once since 
he landed in Argentina. That group of men 
over there by the station, wearing black 
slouch hats, silk handkerchiefs knotted 
round their necks, and baggy breeches 
tucked into half-length riding boots— peons, 
or gauchos, or whatever they were called — 
they were talking him over, he knew. 

What was there odd about him, any^vay ? 
Surely he was not the first young English- 
man who had come out to Argentina to 
learn the cattle business ? He surveyed h:s 
extremely well-made breeches. Maybe, when 
they discovered he could ride just as well as 
they could, they’d be more respectful. 

Victor was accounted a goodish horseman 
at home ; he had won the light-weight race 
at the local hunt races. He was a nice- 
looking boy, and he had spirit. He had not 
cared to hang around at home, hunting and 
dancing. He had wanted to see a bit of the 
world, and had told his father so 

‘‘ All right,” said his father. How’d you 
like to go ^ut to Argentina and do a spell on 
an estancia ? You’ll have to work, mind: 
they haven’t time to entertain guests.” 


Victor thought he would like this very 
much 

“ ril cable Mackay and ask him if heTl 
take you on as a pupil. sa:d his father. 

Mendip Senior had made his money in 
cattle in the ArgentiiUL He was a tough old 
man, almighty proud of his son. He wanted 
to do what was best for the boy. So when 
he got Mackay 's answer, saying Victor could 
come out, he added a postscript to the letter 
he wrote fixing final arrangements. 

“ Catch ’em young and treat 'em rough, ’ 
was what old Mendip Senior wrote. 

Whereat Mackay. remembering the days 
when he and old Mendip had been gringoes 
together, grinned. 

Meanwhile Victor attended a series of 


farewell parties among his friends, got on 
board the R.M.S.P. Arlavza^ slept off an 
accumulated headache crossing the Bay, 
flirted furiously with a girl who got on board 
at Lisbon and disappeared mysteriously at 
Rio, bumped up the mighty muddy River 
Plate, and landed in the ^'^gentine. Now 
here he was, sitting on a sand track, along 
a single line of railway, beside an owl. 

Whee-oo ! Whee-oo ! ” piped the bird. 
“ Oh, shut up ! ” said Victor. 

Suddenly the owl turned its head. Victor 
saw a man on horseback coming down the 
track — a big fellow, wearing v:ide-tlowing 
native riding breeches, a revolver strapped 
to his belt, and shirt open at the neck. 

‘‘ Hullo, che ! ” said the big man. piiliing 
up in front of Victor. ** Been here long I 
” Couide of hours,” answered Victor. 


The big man nodded. They 'p>houed 
through from the station you'd come. Bait’s 
my name. I'm ‘ second ’ at the l^ora.” 

Victor did not know what " second 
meant, but he knew El Tora. was the name 
of the estancia to which he was going. 
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Is It far from here ? ” he asked. 

-rnt n ^c.igues,” said the big man. “ IVe 

C r.to 1 S'* y'” “‘“ff 

m^ne i, ? 7; 1 ^^here that boy of 

In tilt ■ w,a " re*Lcl‘ 

«.e ho™.,.. He peiS 

bmlclmg „M.,ide „f „.tieb 

ttle dark-skinned man came to the 

Jump on that one,” said Dalt to Victor 

I® ® chestnut horse ; “ we’li 
leave Pedro to bring on the traps.” 

f.imW 7 "1’ chestnut and 

Thp 1 ^'if native stirrups 

ie"f f7!7“i *7^. he had never £ hi s 

gs forced so wide ajiart before A Croat 

big clumsy thing, it (elt, made up of kveri 

1 alt Jed the way, and they set off at a 
oping canter for El Tora. Though the sun 

restfu to the eyes and a fresh breeze blew. 

ridinc7l^ were 

riding through a great paddock. In a corner 

o the paddock a herd of cattle grazed 

n M.n.irl wV>t 4 -« TT 1* 1 &_ 
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placid, wh.tc-faccd Hctcfoidsrn.ilS W 
been seen „„ any English farm. ® As fat 

'^*i^«'ating grass-land 

Sometimes \2ctor glanced at his companion. 

bnt K-I!® ® ® '-Tlic sun 

lad bitten deep into his skin, tanning face 

arms, neck dark cherry-red; his rolled- 

back sleeves exposed two powerful forearms ; 

n uscular thighs lay smoothly against the 

l7i A?'® blue, with the 

looJv in them that comes into the eves of 

men who spend their lives in great open 

spaces. Altogether a curious, arresting 
personality, Victor thought. 

1 1” ,11 * ” camp ” began to throw 

ts spell over him. Mile after mile of rich 

lush grass, thousands upon thousands of 

cattle, horses, sheep ; at long intervals a 

clump of trees ; a few peons here and there 

working cattle, but for the most part no 

sign of man. Agreatcountry, South America. 

peater than could be imagined bv those at 

home. Victor congratulated himself he had 

posen to come out instead of going into his 
lather s London office. 

“ There’s the Tora,” said Dalt, breaking 
silence for the first time for half an hour; 


pointing the silver knob of - hia 

at a clump of trees. rehenque 

Victor^’ ’ ” exclaimed 

anlwerS.^'"*^'' ^ ” ^alt 

in wS cSthe'^ ^ 

u ivnicn case the estancia was still four or 
five miles away. He was sarp“d "„r i, 
looked only a few minutes' ride ' 

rion ij Iiave lunch with Don 

Donaldo, and he 11 brincr voii ovor to 

?t W tiiey were 

Lo f -77^ close to the estancia. We'll 
go straight to his house.'’ 

No* S a Sf niard ? ” said Victor. 

not t ’ Scotch-Donald Mackay-but 
thp h 7 servants alwavs call 

Charles, they’ll call him •' Don 

too Th’ Fif* 7*® of ‘foing it. 

too There is the boss at the door.” ^ 

fort^afr^ Mackay came 

imvard. How arc you ? Come inside ” 

He gripped Victor’s hand. 

XV., looked p the man under whom he 
\\ as to \TOrk for the next two years. Mackav 
stood abmit five feet four, a square-chested 

a stubbly chin. Like Dalt, he carried a 

pvolyer on his belt, and wore native riding 

leeches. He led Victor through a room 

V here a table was laid for three, out on to 
a rcd-tiled verandah. 

r;1 T-u of Entre 

Kios ? he asked, as they settled themselves 
m two long chairs. 

of it” oouutry, from what I've seen 

TT father discovered that. 

He built this jilace. He’s a fine fellow, vour 

lather. A\ e worked together when we 'first 
came to this country.” Mackav took a 
stopper from a decanter and poured some 

into two tumblers. 

Gea ! ” he called, then louder, ” Gea ! ” 

A girl came out on the verandah. 

” Gea, this is Mr. Mendip, who has come 

out to us— my niece.” He introduced the 
jmir. 

The girl was about eighteen; she had a 
clear olive skin and large dark eyes. '' Half 
or \v holly Spanish, thought Victor, wonder- 
nig how she came to be Mackay’s niece. 

She s niv brothers child, Mackay ex- 
lined. ‘‘ My brother married a Spam'sh 
girl , but Gea likes the English, don’t vou ? ” 

He patted his niece's hand. 

Gea was something completelv new to 
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Victor ; he discovered at lunch that she 
not only had never been out of South 

rf ' 3 in spite of her British 

father, she only spoke English with difficulty. 
Her father had died when she was quite 
small, and she had been brought up entirely 
among Spanish-speaking folk. But for a 
chance visit to her uncle’s estancia, she would 
probably have married an Argentine and 
forgotten all her British associations. 

All the topics of conversation at Victor’s 
command were Greek to Gea. She just sat 
there, her dark eyes watching him solemnly, 
seeing that he had bread, butter, vegetables, 
and the things he wanted. 

‘After tea Gea shall take j^oii a ride,” 
said Don Donaldo. “ She can tell you as 
much about cattle as most of us. You’d 
like to go to your quarters now.” 

The assistants’ quarters lay on the oppo- 
site side of the patio. Dalt was sitting on 
the verandah, reading some old English 
papers. He looked up as Victor approached. 
“ Had lunch ? ” 

Victor nodded. “ Think I’ll unpack. Sliss 

IMackay is going to take me round the place 
after tea.” 

‘‘ Gea is ? ” Dalt said. 

Yes. Don Donaldo said she knew nearly 
as much about cattle as he did.” 

So she does ; she’s a real ‘ camp ’ girl.” 
The big man folded his paper and started 
to cram some tobacco into a pipe. 

“ Have you been out here long ? ” Victor 
asked. 

Dalt nodded. “ Ten years. I haven’t 
been off the estancia for twelve months.” 
That s a long spell,” said Victor. 

At half-past four Victor and Gea set out. 

The heat of the day was over ; a pleasant 
breeze blew. 

I will take you to see the river, no ? ” 

said Gea. She ended most of her sentences 

A\ith No, after the Spanish- American 
fashion. 

, . your hands,” Victor answered, 

thinking how extremely well she looked on 
a horse. 

Gea patted her grey’s neck. ‘‘ One month 
since I ride him. Before that no one ride 

him, only the domador for one day when 
they first catch him ! ” 

‘‘ You are breaking him in yourself.” 

No, the domador do that j he put the 
saddle on his back the first time and make 

him keep it there. I ride him now. You will 
ride a potrOj I expect.” 

“ What’s a potro ? ” 

“ A horse that have a saddle on his back 


for the first time. After one day they are 
quite tame ; but the first time they feel a 
man on their back they go mad, mad.” 

‘ I dare say they do,” said Victor, 
linking of the long, patient training an 
English horse received before even been 
shown a saddle. “ Do you mean they catch 

a wild horse, saddle him up, and ride him 
the same day ? ” 

Gea nodded, looked over her shoulder 

and whistled. “ Chuka ! Chuka ! ” she 
called. 

A shaggy- haired terrier came pounding 
along. 

” He’s a good dog for bichos,'' said Gea. 

” What’s a bicho ? ” 

Any little animal — armadillo, possum, 
skunk that live in the ‘ camp.’ Chuka will 
find some, you will see.” 

Her English, spoken with the Spanish 
accent, was quite fascinating, Victor found 
himself watching her lips. She met his 
appraising glance utterly unconsciously. 

The sun had set, leaving only a pale glow 

above El Tora when they got back. It had 

been a delightful ride, Gea prattling away 

about the cattle, and the peons, and life on 
the ‘-camp.” 

^ crime it would be to take a girl 
like that back and make her live in London ! ” 
thought Victor, Like bringing home some 
little wild animal to the cages of the Zoo.” 

He and Dalt dined together. Henceforth 

th^ were to be mess mates, only going over 

^ Don Donaldo s house on special occasions. 

Dalt spoke little (luring dinner, and, after 

smoking a pipe, said he was going to bed. 

Victor, looking at his Avatch, saw it was not 
nine. 
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early here,” Dalt explained. 

■■ What time do you get up ? ” 

Half -past four. The peons are supposed 
to be at work by five. We are parting some 
cattle to-morrow three leagues from her<' 
so we shall have to start at four a.m.” ’ 

The days went by so quickly that they 
seemed only hours. During this time Victor 
saw little of Don Donaldo and nothin-^ of 

Don Donaldo was carr^dne 

out old Mendip’s instructions and tryinu the 
boy out. ■ j o 

“ Keep him at it,” he told Dalt, “and 

let me know now lie shapes.’^ 

Dalt in his quiet way carried ctut hi.s 
instructions. He soon found Victor iiecdec 
no driving, and was willing enough to kio i 
moving as long as hi.s legs would c .ny liim 
lore than once Victor came in from "a lon^ 
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“ Dait lantled on his feet— a trick onfv a Jew ol‘ 

1 

(lav so tired tliat lie went straight to bed 
without his dinner. 

In the meanwhile all that Victor learnt 
about Dalt in this time increased his respect 
for him. Dalt’s mind was simple to the i^oint 


the surviviuiT //rtMcZ/o horseinen can still perform. 

of being primitive ; he liad spent ten years 
witli cattle, and it was of cattle lie thought 
morning, noon, and night. Mis brain worked 
as slowly as the slow-moving herds, but his 
accumulated knowledge vras inexhaustible. 
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“ Head over heels he fell, ri«rht in front of the wire.” 


He could ride round a rodeo of two or three 
hundred steers and estimate to within a few 
dollars their market value. He possessed a 
mesmeric influence over Tora Splendid, the 


valuable but ill-teinpered prize bull, who 
had already '* horned ’’ three men. The 
great lumbering brute would follow Dalt 
about like a puppy. 


I 
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“ We are dining with the boss to-night/’ 
Dalt said on a Saturday just a fortnight 
after Victor’s arrival. 

Capital ! I hope Miss Gea will be there.” 

Dalt made no answer. 

She’s one of the prettiest girls I’ve seen 
for a long time,” Victor continued. Don't 
you thinlc so ? ” 

She’s the only girl I’ve seen for twelve 
months,” answered Dalt. 

Good Heavens ! ” thought Victor, sud- 
denly remembering what Dalt had told him, 
“ Poor chap, I suppose he has forgotten 
how to talk to a girl. Don’t expect he 
takes much interest in ’em, anyway.” 

Victor looked forward to the party. He 
had not seen a white woman of any sort for 
a fortnight, and it would be a treat to sit 
opposite a pretty girl. His own anticipations 
caused Victor to forget the other man, who 
had been living out on the camp for a year. 

Gca was on the verandah, waiting for 
them, when they went over. Don Donaldo 
was changing, she explained. Her dark hair 
was gathered low on her neck, her white 
clear skin untouched by any colouring. The 
black silk frock she wore clung to her supple 
young figure. Victor thought her twice as 
pretty as the first time he had seen her. His 
eyes kept travelling in her direction. 

Dalt hardly looked at Gea. He kept his 
eyes on the ground and seemed more 
awkward and tongue-tied than usual. 

“ Not used to women, living out here as 
lie has done all this time,*’ thought Victor. 

I’ll do the talking for both of us.” 

He started to talk, rattling along about 
his week's experiences. Gea listened gravely. 
Once a little puzzled frown gathered in her 
brows at something he said about some 
cattle. 

‘‘ He means those three-year-old heifers 
in Paddock One,” Dalt explained. 

Victor corrected himself. How frightfully 
serious these ” camp *’ people were about 
cattle I Gea seemed to be just as serious as 
Dalt. 

He changed the subject. ” May I have 
the pleasure of another ride with you to- 
morrow ? ” he asked. 

She looked across at Dalt. Dalt was 
bending over the terrier Chiika, and ditl not 
look up. At this moment Don Donaldo came 
in, and took Dalt into his otlice to show him 
a letter. Victor and Gea were left on the 
balcony. 

The moon shone down on Gea’s face. 
Victor looked at her round white arms, at 
her dark hair, at her fresh red lips, and 


an impulse age-old and primitive stirred 
him. 


C" f TT * 

J. want to ride with you to-morrov,” 
he said eagerlv. ’ 

She sat quite still, her eyes full on him. 
There was allurement in her impassivity. 
Could any girl be so utterly unconscious of 
her beauty ? He leant forward. In another 
minute his hands would have held one of 
those white arms. 

‘‘ Hullo, here you are ! ” a voice inter- 
rupted. Looking up, Victor saw Dalt. 

I am trying to persuade Miss Mackay 
to take me for a ride to-morrow.” 

‘‘ We’ll all ride,” Dalt answered. 

He, too, spoke differently ; there was a 
challenging ring in his voice — a primitive 
echo, as it were, from the great cattle-bearing 
plains. 

They went to bed. Victor slept fitfullv. 
He was conscious of being up against some- 
thing different from the small difficulties 
that he had encountered in his love affairs 
at home. They were just tlie two of them 
out in the great open spaces wanting the 
saUie girl. That Dalt wanted Goa was now 
plain to Victor. 

The next morning the three set out. Gea 
rode between the two men. 


“ Where are wo going ? ” she asked. 

“ The peons are riding some young colts 
in Number Four Paddock. Shall we go 
down and watch them ? ” Dalt suggested. 

” Potros, Yes, that would be fun, Mr. 
Mendip has never seen a potro ridden.” 

Dalt looked at Victor and nodded. Victor 
fancied he saw a slightly contemptuous 
twinkle in the " second’s ” eye. It irritated 
him. Why should evervoiie laugh at him 
just because ho was a gringo, new to the 
country ? An idea came to him. By Jove, 
he'd ride one of those potros' and show what 
he could do ! At Oxford he had been con- 
sidered a good horseman, one of thewhippers- 
in to the drag and in the polo team. He'd 
have as good a chance of sitting one of these 
colts as anyone. 


Tliev came to the paddock just as a 
potro was being eaught. The poiro was a 
ehestnut colt. A peon was galloping after 
him, in and out among the loose horses, 
whirling a lasso round his head. Waiting 
his moment, the peon flung the lasso round 
the colt's noek. At the touch of the rope 
the colt began to fight violently. Goa and 
Dalt wa tolled. 

That’s a bad-tempered brute," said 
Dalt : “ whoever rides him will get a rough 
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